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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  DORKING. 

Most  of  the  letters  delivered  by  the  post  for 
Mrs.  Challoner  at  Raleigh  Lodge,  during  her 
tenure  of  the  villa,  had  been  already  delivered 
at  another  address — to  wit.  No.  42,  Jermyn 
Street,  St.  James's,  where  Mrs.  Pottenger  was 
only  too  happy  to  receive  letters  for  her  dear 
Mrs.  Challoner,  and  also  to  allow  the  same 
affable  lady  to  have  interviews  by  appointment 
with  persons,  whom  she  did  not  care  to  receive 
at  No.  12,  North  Bank  Road. 

Dating  most  of  her  letters  to  her  numerous 
friends  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  a 
few  of  her  business  people,  from  the  Jermyn. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Street  lodging-house,  as  though  it  were  her 
temporary  place  of  abode,  Antoinette  Challoner 
found  it  more  agreeable  to  her  feelings,  and 
deemed  it  more  favourable  to  her  desire  for 
secrecy  in  respect  to  her  doings  in  St.  Jude's 
parish,  to  see  certain  applicants  for  places  in 
her  service  at  Mrs.  Pottenger's  establishment, 
than  to  receive  them  at  her  suburban  residence. 
The  letters  left  by  postmen  for  Mrs.  Challoner 
in  Jermyn  Street,  it  may  be  observed,  were 
always  put  into  new  envelopes  by  Mrs.  Pot- 
tenger,  before  the  last-named  lady  re-directed 
them  and  re-committed  them  to  the  care  of  the 
Post-Master  General,  in  order  that  no  curious 
eyes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Regent's  Park  or 
elsewhere  might  discover  from  envelopes,  dis- 
playing a  cancelled  direction,  that  the  mistress 
of  the  villa  near  Regent's  Park  had  corre- 
spondents who  addressed  letters  to  her  at  42, 
Jermyn  Street. 

Had  Mrs.  Pottenger  been  a  suspicious  woman, 
or  disposed  to  think  ill  of  her  whilom  lodger, 
who  would  in  due  course  again  become  an 
inmate  of  her  house,  she  would  perhaps  have 
deemed  Mrs.   Challoner  singularly  sensitive  of 
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servants'  gossip,  aud  scented  mischief,  or  at 
least  mystery,  in  the  gentlewoman's  particular 
request  that,  instead  of  being  re-posted  in 
envelopes  showing  a  deleted  address,  all  letters 
forwarded  to  her  from  Jermyn  Street  should  be 
forwarded  in  fresh  envelopes.  But  Mrs.  Pot- 
ten  ger  was  not  a  suspicious  person,  and  circum- 
stances had  trained  her  to  think  Mrs.  Challoner 
incapable  of  doing  anything  unbecoming  a  lady 
of  faultless  manners  and  reputation.  So  it  ap- 
peared to  Mrs.  Pottenger  only  reasonable  and 
natural  that  Mrs.  Challoner  should  come  to  Jer- 
myn Street  for  interviews  with  servants  and 
house-agents  and  other  subordinate  people, 
instead  of  requiring  them  to  come  to  the 
suburban  retreat,  where  she  was  living  in  strict 
seclusion. 

The  letters  that  passed  between  Mrs.  Chal- 
loner and  the  estate-agent,  who  had  received 
her  instructions  to  find  a  fit  house  for  her  in  the 
country,  were  either  dated  from  or  addressed  to 
Jermyn  Street  by  their  respective  writers.  In 
corresponding  with  Mr.  Childmore,  solicitor,  of 
Dorking,  co.  Surrey,  and  with  her  own  solicitor, 
Mr.  Babbage,  of  Gray's  Inn,  the  gentlewoman 

B  2 
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with  two  London  addresses  and  only  one  Lon- 
don residence  made  use  of  her  Jermyn  Street 
address ;  and  when  she  signed  and  sealed,  hj 
virtue  of  power  of  attorney  given  to  her  by  her 
husband,  in  respect  of  a  certain  lease  of  Birk- 
wood  House  near  Dorking  aforesaid,  the  legal 
instrument  and  its  counterpart  were  brought  to 
Mrs.  Challoner  for  signing  and  sealing  in  the 
presence  of  sufficient  witnesses,  at  42,  Jermyn 
Street,  by  Mr.  Babbage,  who  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  she  had  been  sojourning  there  for 
several  weeks. 

So  good  a  woman  of  business  as  Antoinette 
Challoner  was  not  likely  to  take  an  undesirable 
house  for  the  future  home  of  herself  and  hus- 
band, or  to  take  it  on  unfair  terms.  But  it  will 
be  for  the  reader's  convenience  that  the  historian 
should  say  something  of  the  merits  of  the  man- 
sion, into  which  she  moved  at  Michaelmas. 

Bosomed  by  the  luxuriant  scenery  that  sur- 
rounds Dorking  (the  nearest  market-town), 
Birkwood  is  perhaps  the  loveHest  village  of  a 
district  abounding  in  picturesque  hamlets. 
Rising  gently  from  a  valley,  whose  green 
grasslands   are   watered   by  the  sinuous  Mole, 
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the  winding  road  leads  from  the  clustered 
cottages  to  the  church,  and  again  upwards  to 
the  twelve  acres  of  tumbled  paddocks,  in  which 
the  tourist  may  discover  Birkwood  House, — a 
villa  of  white  stone,  built  on  an  Italian  design  by 
a  competent  architect.  Lacking  the  charms  of 
architectural  antiquity,  the  modest  mansion  is 
less  hidden  than  veiled  by  trees,  mutely  eloquent 
of  the  sanctity  of  time.  Whilst  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  house  commands  views  of  Dorking 
and  the  valley  of  the  Mole,  the  windows  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house  look  down  upon  a  far- 
extending  champaign  landscape,  comparable, 
for  colour  and  exuberance  of  vegetation,  with 
any  scene  of  its  kind  to  be  found  in  all  England. 
For  a  gentlewoman  of  Antoinette  Chall oner's 
taste  and  temperament,  and  sufficient,  though 
far  from  immoderate,  wealth,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  a  more  attractive  and  befitting  home. 
Her  arrangements  for  migrating  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kegent's  Park  to  a  home  so 
peacefully  charming  in  itself,  and  so  sweetly 
beautiful  in  its  entourage,  had  been  settled  even 
to  the  minutest  details,  when  she  showed  Dr. 
Cartwright  two  pencil-sketches  which  she  had 
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made  of  the  house  during  her  one  brief  visit  of 
inspection  to  the  place. 

*  A  fit  home  for  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ohalloner,' 
said  the  physician,  when  he  had  noticed  the 
artistic  freedom  and  vigour  of  the  two  unfinished 
sketches,  '  and  may  you  and  your  dear  child  fare 
well  in  it !' 

'Yes,  she  is  my  child,'  returned  Antoinette 
Challoner,  blushing  slightly,  whilst  currents  of 
womanly  emotion  came  from  her  large  grey  eyes, 
*  my  child,  given  to  me  so  tenderly  and  solemnly 
by  my  dear  niece,  and  therefore  as  much  my 
child  before  man  and  God  as  she  would  have 
been,  had  I  myself  suffered  as  dear  Clsmaine 
suffered.  She  will  be  reared  as  my  daughter, 
called  my  daughter,  known  to  and  taken  by  the 
world  for  my  daughter.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  doctor,  showing,  by  the  pecuHar 
expression  of  his  face,  that  it  was  Antoinette 
Challoner's  first  communication  to  him  of  her 
intention  to  cause  Sophy  to  be  regarded  by  the 
world  as  her  own  offspring. 

'  As  a  matter  of  course,  my  adopted  daughter 
will  be  regarded  as  my  own  daughter  by  my 
dependents  and  slighter  acquaintances.' 
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'  Doubtless.' 

'  And  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  tell  even 
my  close  friends  that  the  child  is  related  to  me 
only  by  affinity.  And  if  I  utter  no  positive  un- 
truth about  a  matter,  which  it  will  be  best  to 
withhold  from  Sophy  during  her  childhood,  it 
will  not  be  wrong  of  me  to  be  reticent  respect- 
ing her  parentage  V 

'  Certainly,  you  may  be  reticent  on  the 
subject.' 

'I  don't  suppose  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  tell  fibs  in  order  to  keep  my  secret.  As  I 
bring  Sophy  with  me  to  Birkwood  as  my  little 
girl,  it  will  be  assumed  by  my  neighbours  that 
she  is  my  child  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 
In  which  case  .  .  .' 

Seeing  that  she  paused  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  finish  the  sentence,  Dr.  Cartwright  said, 

'  In  which  case  you  will  forbear  to  correct 
their  misconception.  I  certainly  do  not  see  that 
you  would  be  under  any  obligation  to  correct 
it.' 

*  I  certainly  shall  not  correct  it.  Consequently, 
dear  doctor,'  she  added,  with  another  slight  and 
quickly  transient  blush,  '  should  you  some  time 
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hence  hear  anyone  say,  that  Mrs.  Challoner  of 
Birkwood  House,  near  Dorking,  has  a  very  pretty 
little  daughter  of  whom  she  is  inordinately  fond, 
you  need  not  enlighten  the  speaker  as  to  the 
real  parentage  of  my  pretty  little  daughter.' 
*  I  will  be  careful  to  do  no  such  thing.' 
'  And,'  continued  Antoinette  Challoner, '  when- 
ever you  call  on  me  at  Birkwood  House, — as  I 
trust  you  loill  do,  should  business  or  pleasure 
ever  take  you  to  Dorking, — in  case  1  am  away 
from  home,  you  will  be  careful  not  to  enquire 
for  Sophy  Donaldson,  or  leave  a  message  of  love 
for  Sophy  Donaldson  V 

'  I  will  be  careful.  You  may  rely  on  my 
discretion.' 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  deepening  Hght  of 
his  companion's  large  grey  eyes  caused  Dr. 
Cartwright  to  feel  that  she  was  on  the  point 
of  saying  something  more — and  was  debating 
whether  she  should  be  still  more  communicative 
on  the  same  interesting  subject.  If  the  doctor 
was  right  in  this  feeling,  Antoinette  Challoner 
curbed  a  momentary  disposition  to  extend  her 
confidence  in  the  physician.  Rising  from  her 
seat,  in  a  way  to  intimate  that  she  was  ready  to 
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receive  the  doctor's  *  adieu,'  she  extended  her 
right  hand  to  him,  as  she  said  with  composure, 
but  still  with  a  dehcate  show  of  emotion, 

*  I  know  I  may  rely  on  your  discretion  and 
care  for  me.  Dear  doctor,  you  have  been  good 
and  kind  to  me  in  many  things.' 

Taking  the  hand,  the  physician  glanced  en- 
quiringly at  the  gentlewoman  who  was  dismiss- 
ing him  thus  gratefully. 

'  Yes,'  said  Antoinette  Challoner,  answering 
the  glance  with  dehghtful  frankness  and  an 
almost  girlish  simplicity  of  countenance,  '  I  gave 
it  to  you  for  that  purpose.' 

Whereupon  the  doctor  raised  the  white  hand 
of  the  pure-hearted  woman  something  nearer  to 
the  descending  lips,  with  Avhich  he  kissed  it 
reverentially.  It  was  a  kiss  of  homage  and 
farewell  from  a  loyal  man  to  a  good,  though  not 
faultless,  woman. 

Alike  in  guarding  her  life  at  No.  12,  North 
Bank  Road,  with  so  much  secrecy,  and  in  making 
preparations  for  her  withdrawal  from  the  north- 
western suburb  of  London  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dorking,  Antoinette  Challoner  was  actuated 
by   a   desire   that   only   the    smallest    possible 
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number  of  people  should  be  cognizant  of  her 
brief  stay  near  Regent's  Park,  and  therefore 
capable  of  certifying  in  future  time  she  had 
resided  in  St.  Jude's  parish  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1836. 

Most  of  the  details  of  those  preparations  may 
be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination.  It  is  need- 
less to  tell  how  she  sold  the  greater  part  of  the 
furniture  of  Raleigh  Lodge  to  the  landlord,  who 
wished  to  let  the  place  henceforth  as  '  a  fur- 
nished house,' — an  arrangement  that  relieved 
Mrs.  Challoner  of  the  necessity  of  consulting 
her  Gray's  Inn  solicitor,  or  employing  an  inter- 
mediary for  the  execution  of  so  insignificant  a 
matter  of  business.  Nor  is  it  needful  to  tell  how 
she  got  rid  of  her  cook  and  Emma  Tripgrove 
before  the  day  of  final  departure  from  North 
Bank  Road  by  recommending  them,  at  some 
slight  sacrifice  of  her  cherished  secrecy,  for 
places  of  service.  But  it  should  be  told  how 
Mrs.  Challoner  contrived  to  replace  Sophy's 
foster-nurse  with  an  ordinary  nurse-maid,  with- 
out giving  the  two  young  women  an  oppor- 
tunity for  talking  to  one  another  about  the  child's 
parentage. 
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The  opening  fortnight  of  September  had  gone 
to  the  past,  and  Michaehnas  was  at  hand,  before 
Mrs.  Challoner  saw  a  satisfactory  way  of  pro- 
viding herself  with  a  new  attendant  for  the 
infant,  who  had  for  some  weeks  been  undergoing 
an  education  preparatory  for  the  moment  when 
she  would  be  wholly  deprived  of  Rose  Drake - 
ford's  services.  Mrs.  Challoner  could  not  invite 
nurse-maids  to  come  to  her  for  interviews  at 
Raleigh  Lodge  without  affording  them  oppor- 
tunities for  discovering  her  actual  relation  to 
her  adopted  child,  unless  she  should  confide  her 
jealously-guarded  secret  to  her  three  female 
servants,  or  at  least  give  them  occasion  for 
suspecting  it.  In  choosing  the  new  cook  and 
the  new  parlour-maid,  who  were  about  to  serve 
her  at  Birkwood  House,  she  had  spoken  Avith 
applicants  for  the  two  places  at  the  Jermyn 
Street  lodging-house.  But  she  was  reluctant  to 
communicate  her  need  of  a  nurse-maid  to  worthy 
Mrs.  Pottenger.  This  was  the  position  of  affairs 
touching  a  nice  and  perilous  point,  when,  thanks 
to  an  advertisement  in  the  Times,  Antoinette 
Challoner  saw  a  way  out  of  her  difficulty.  By 
this   timely  advertisement,  Mrs.  Challoner  was 
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informed  that  a  lady,  on  the  point  of  going 
abroad,  but  still  resident  at  42,  Upper  Brook 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  was  desirous  of  find- 
ing a  good  place  for  an  experienced,  though  still 
young,  nurse-maid  of  pleasing  appearance  and 
agreeable  manners. 

Losing  no  time  in  writing  for  an  appointment, 
Mrs.  Challoner  hastened  to  42,  Upper  Brook 
Street,  saw  the  advertising  lady,  who  proved  to 
be  a  gentlewoman  of  credit,  and  then  and  there 
engaged  the  young  nurse-maid  of  experience 
and  pleasing  manners,  who,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, acted  as  little  Sophy's  nurse  till  Clemaine 
Donaldson's  offspring  no  longer  needed  a  nurse- 
maid. The  negotiations  at  42,  Upper  Brook 
Street,  were  singularly  agreeable  to  the  parties 
affected  by  them.  Whilst  Mrs.  Challoner  wished 
to  journey  from  London  to  her  house  near 
Dorking  on  the  very  day  when  the  advertising 
lady  wished  to  be  quit  of  the  nurse  in  whose 
behalf  she  had  advertised,  Mary  Block  had  no 
desire  for  a  holiday  before  entering  her  next 
place.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  Mary 
Block  should  dispatch  her  boxes  to  Birkwood 
House  by  the   Dorking  carrier,  in  accordance 
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Tvith  Mrs.  Challoner's  precise  instructions,  and 
be  ready  at  an  appointed  hour  to  be  picked  up 
by  her  new  mistress,  who  undertook  to  call  for 
her  in  Brook  Street. 

The  day  of  Mrs.  Challoner's  withdrawal  from 
the  town  was  the  day  on  which  she  relinquished 
the  mourning  which  she  had  worn  for  Clemaine. 
Before  that  day  she  dismissed  her  temporary 
cook,  said  good-bye  to  Emma  Tripgrove,  closed 
her  accounts  with  the  landlord  of  Raleigh  Lodge, 
and  saw  her  dogs,  cats,  poultry,  and  feathered 
pets  carried  off  by  the  persons  whom  Messrs. 
Duncombe  and  Babb,  upholsterers  of  Oxford 
Street,  had  instructed  to  remove  the  gentle- 
woman's goods  and  chattels  from  London  to 
the  vicinity  of  Dorking.  Antoinette  Challoner's 
white  pony  and  pony-carriage  had  already  been 
driven  to  Birkwood  by  the  young  man  of  the 
livery-stables. 

To  complete  her  withdrawal  from  the  '  detach- 
ed mansion  standing  in  its  own  grounds,'  in  which 
she  had  experienced  poignant  grief  and  lively  joy, 
it  only  remained  for  Antoinette  Challoner  to  bid 
Rose  Drakeford  good-bye,  to  step  into  the  green 
carriage  that  was  awaiting  her  convenience  in 
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the  public  way  at  the  gate  of  12,  North  Bank 
Road,  and,  after  taking  Sophy  from  Mrs.  Drake- 
ford's  hands,  to  tell  the  duly  instructed  driver  of 
the  carriage  to  *  go  on.' 

As  she  passed  from  the  house  into  the  fore- 
court of  the  pleasant  abode,  Antoinette  Chal- 
loner  took  a  kindly  farewell  of  a  woman  for 
whom  she  had  conceived  a  strong  liking. 

'  Good-bye  again,  Rose  Drakeford,  and  may 
God  bless  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me,  and 
all  your  sweet  care  of  our  little  pet !'  said  the 
gentlewoman,  looking  tenderly  into  the  noble 
face  and  dark  eyes  of  the  artisan's  wdfe,  who 
was  holding  Clemaine's  child  in  her  arms.  '  Ah, 
the  beauty  is  asleep  !'  added  Antoinette  Chal- 
loner.  '  Then  we  shan't  wake  her.  Rose,  if  we 
take  our  last  kiss  here ;  with  lips  meeting  lips 
over  the  darling,  to  whom  you  have  been  so 
good.' 

Whereupon  the  two  women — differing  so 
greatly  in  social  quality  and  culture,  but  re- 
sembhng  one  another  so  closely  in  natural  re- 
finement and  womanly  gentleness — touched  lips 
over  the  sleeping  infant,  whom  the  one  had 
fostered  and  the  other  had  adopted. 
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After  seating  herself  in  the  carriage,  Mrs. 
Challoner  received  the  sleeping  child  from  the 
hands  of  Rose  Drakeford,  who  had  undertaken 
to  remain  at  the  villa  till  the  landlord  should 
come  to  her  for  the  keys  of  the  deserted  place. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  the  green  carriage, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  tall  bay  horses,  was  rolling 
out  of  Upper  Brook  Street,  in  which  fashionable 
thoroughfare  it  had  stopped  for  a  minute,  to 
pick  up  Sophy's  new  nurse. 

It  was  one  of  those  bright,  soft,  balmy  days, 
that  are  wont  to  gladden  us  English  people  at 
the  close  of  September :  and  as  the  ample  and 
easy  carriage,  after  getting  clear  out  of  the  vast 
town,  pursued  its  steady  way  through  green 
pastures  dotted  with  browsing  cattle  and  rich 
woodlands  glowing  with  autumnal  glory,  An- 
toinette Challoner  reflected  complacently  on  the 
measures  she  had  taken  for  guarding  her  secret 
from  discovery.  Reflecting  on  the  fewness  of 
the  individuals,  who  were  cognizant  of  her  child's 
true  parentage,  and  remembering  that  no  one  of 
those  few  had  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  her 
reprehensible  purpose,  she  reviewed  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  made  it  so  highly  improbable 
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that  her  imposture  would  be  discovered  till  she 
should  be  pleased  to  reveal  and  end  it  by 
voluntary  avowal,  when  it  should  have  effected 
all  the  good  it  was  designed  to  accomplish. 

Thus  thinking,  Antoinette  Challoner  drove 
from  London  to  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  of 
Surrey,  in  time  to  enjoy  her  favourite  time  of 
the  whole  year  in  her  new  home,  before  the 
yellow  and  the  red  leaves  should  fall  from  the 
innumerable  branches,  as  the  sere  leaves  will  fall 
year  after  year,  when  the  readers  of  this  page 
shall  have  long  rested  under  the  ground  to  which 
the  sere  foliage  drops,  when  it  has  done  its  brief 
work  in  the  service  of  everlasting  nature. 

Thus  Geoffrey  Challoner's  wife  went  tranquilly 
to  her  new  home,  with  a  breast  gently  agitated 
by  anticipations  of  happiness,  and  with  a  con- 
science that  was  for  the  moment  untroubled  by 
compunction.  But  the  concealment  she  had 
practised  during  her  stay  near  Regent's  Park, 
the  precautions  she  had  taken  so  as  not  to  be 
recognized  in  the  coming  time  by  her  neigh- 
bours in  North  Bank  Road,  the  devices  she  had 
employed  to  hide  her  sin  from  every  eye,  all 
pointed  to  fear  and  apprehension — dread  of  dis- 
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aster  and  fear  of  punishment — the  disaster  of 
discovery  and  the  punishment  of  the  exposure. 
For  the  moment,  the  fear  and  the  dread  were 
dormant.  But  it  was  not  in  nature  for  them  to 
remain  long  inactive  in  a  woman  so  sensitive 
and  finely  conscientious,  so  imaginative  and 
emotional,  so  greatly  erring  and  so  essentially 
good.  Already  she  was  paying  the  lighter  part 
of  the  penalty  of  falsehood.  Her  precautions 
against  detection  were  evidence  that  she  feared 
exposure  ;  her  dread  of  exposure  was  evidence 
that  she,  so  fearless  by  nature,  had  become  a 
coward.  Soon  she  will  be  smarting  from  loss  of 
self-respect  and  consciousness  of  moral  deteri- 
oration. A  few  years  hence,  she  will  be  writh- 
ing under  the  pangs  of  secret  remorse,  wlpich 
she  will  not  dare  to  reveal  to  any  human  being, 
— remorse  that  will  be  all  the  more  poignant 
because  of  her  inabihty  to  return  from  the  way 
of  falsehood  to  the  path  of  truth ;  all  the  more 
agonizing  because,  in  spite  of  her  persistence  in 
evil  behaviour,  she  will  remain  a  finely  con- 
scientious and  virtuous  woman.  When  they  do 
ill,  the  naturally  good  are  ever  punished  more 
severely  (as  they  ought  to  be)  than  the  sinners 
VOL.  II.  C 
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who  do  wrong  from  a  natural  predisposition  to 
evil.  The  punishment  is  severe,  because  the 
stern  judge,  the  tortured  culprit,  the  cruel 
scourge,  and  the  merciless  executioner  are  the 
same  person. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SOPHY  CHALLONER'S  FIRST  LETTER. 

Before  the  next  autumn  Mrs.  Challoner  was  as 
favourably  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dorking  as  she  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Burnham  Regis.  Though  she  came  to  Birk- 
wood  House  without  letters  of  introduction,  so 
charming  a  woman  soon  found  acquaintances, 
and  became  a  chief  feature  of  a  social  circle, 
similar  in  refinement  and  local  influence  to  the 
circle  in  the  most  northern  corner  of  Berkshire, 
from  which  she  Avithdrew  so  noiselessly  at  the 
close  of  1835. 

The  first  persons  to  call  upon  her  in  her  new 
home  were  the  Rector  of  Birkwood  and  his  wife, 
theReverendArchibaldAntrobus,M.A.,  and  Lady 
Henrietta  Antrobus,  persons  of  local  light  and  lead- 
ing ;  and  when  they  had  reported  favourably  of 

c2 
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the  new  settler  at  Birkwood  House  as  a  gentle- 
woman of  ancient  family  and  agreeable  qualities, 
whose  husband  was  acting  energetically  on  the 
African  coast  for  the  suppression  of  the  abomin- 
able slave-trade,  the  best  people  of  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  were  quick  to  visit  a  lady 
who  promised  to  be  a  congenial  acquaintance. 
After  summering  and  wintering  her  (to  use  an 
East-Anglian  expression),  or  rather  after  winter- 
ing and  summering  her,  these  best  people  were 
unanimous  in  extolling  Mrs.  Challoner,  and  in 
longing  for  the  time  when  they  should  welcome 
her  husband  with  the  cordiality  due  to  so  meri- 
torious a  naval  officer. 

The  event  justified  Antoinette  Challoner's 
prediction  that  it  would  not  be  needful  for  her 
to  tell  any  positive  fibs  about  Sophy's  parentage, 
in  order  to  make  her  neighbours  regard  the 
child  as  her  own  offspring.  The  presumptive 
evidence  that  Sophy  was  the  issue  of  Mrs.  Chal- 
loner and  her  husband  was  too  strong  and  satis- 
factory for  anyone  in  the  neighbourhood  to  think 
of  asking  the  lady  whether  the  fact  accorded 
Avith  the  appearances  of  the  matter.  Young 
enough  to  have  so  immature  a  child,  and  look- 
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ing  miich  younger  than  her  age,  Antoinette 
Ohalloner  spoke  of  Sophy  as  her  clarhng,  her 
babe,  her  daughter,  and  exhibited  every  sign  of 
maternal  tenderness  for  the  infant  of  whom  she 
spoke  thus  maternally.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  been  strange  had  anyone 
of  Mrs.  Challoner's  new  friends  questioned  her 
about  the  infant's  parentage,  or  entertained  a 
suspicion  that  Mrs.  Challoner's  little  daughter 
was  only  an  adopted  daughter. 

Whilst  Antoinette  Challoner  was  living  in 
strict  seclusion  near  Regent's  Park,  and  during 
the  first  year-and-a-half  of  her  sojourn  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dorking,  her  husband  was  distin- 
guishing himself  by  his  activity  on  the  African 
coast.  Sent  to  that  coast  with  a  ship  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  service,  fitted  with  what  were 
deemed  far-range  guns  half  a  century  since, 
ofiicered  by  young  and  energetic  subordinate 
officers,  and  manned  with  picked  seamen  and 
gunners,  Geoffrey  Ohalloner  was  allowed  a  free 
hand  by  the  admiral  of  the  station,  to  whose 
good-will  he  was  commended  by  significant 
letters  from  the  Admiralty  ;  and  Geoffrey  Chal- 
loner, in  his  zeal  for  '  the  service  '  and  his  am- 
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bition  to  place  himself  even  yet  amongst  the 
admirals  of  the  British  navy,  made  so  good  a 
nse  of  his  swift  and  heavily-armed  ship,  his 
choice  crew,  and  his  free  hand,  that  the  very 
winds  seemed  to  have  conspired  to  waft  the 
odious  slavers  within  range  of  his  guns.  Other 
ships  of  the  British  navy  were  on  the  same 
station,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  same 
enemies  of  civilization,  but  the  vessels  they 
captured  were  few  in  comparison  with  vessels, 
engaged  in  the  iniquitous  trade,  that  were  taken 
by  H. M.S.  Trouhridge.  It  was  Captain  Challoner, 
R.N.,  who  was  continually  figuring  in  the  English 
newspapers  as  having  made  another  prize  and 
brought  her  into  Sierra  Leone. 

At  this  time,  in  our  pride  at  the  part  taken  by 
England  in  the  suppression  of  the  black  trade 
we  are  apt  to  forget,  or  at  least  to  be  silent 
about  the  great  party  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
Avho,  after  doing  their  utmost  in  Parliament 
agaiast  the  abolitionists,  smiled  complacently  at 
the  difficulties  our  navy  encountered  in  giving 
effect  to  the  humane  resolve  of  the  British 
legislature.  Had  not  the  great  majority  of  our 
forefathers    gone   cordially  with  Clarkson    and 
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Wilberforce,  the  extinction  of  the  black  trade 
would  not  have  been  decreed.  But  minorities 
die  hard ;  and,  long  after  the  British  parliament 
had  determined  to  extinguish  man's  trade  in 
man,  the  measure  of  mercy  was  decried  by  the 
equally  stubborn  and  ingenious  apologists  of 
slavery.  To  those  pleaders  for  an  evil  that  was 
scarcely  more  odious  as  a  crime  against  human- 
ity than  contemptible  as  a  political  blunder, 
slavery  Avas  nothing  worse  than  a  system  of 
labour  that  placed  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workmen  under  the  discipline  most  suitable 
to  their  moral  infirmities,  and  the  slave-trade 
nothing  worse  than  the  channel  by  which  the 
fortunate  Africans  attained  to  the  blessings  of 
Christianity,  and  the  advantages  of  personal 
intercourse  with  benevolent  employers.  If  he 
will  recall  what  the  southern  planters  urged  in 
behalf  of  their  'peculiar  institution,' when  Jeff 
Davis  was  fighting  for  secession  and  Abe 
Lincoln  was  '  pegging  away '  for  unity,  the 
middle-aged  reader  of  these  pages  may  realize 
how  the  talk  went  for  and  against  slavery  at 
English  dinner-tables,  from  the  abolition  of '  the 
trade'  in  1807  to  the  abolition  of  'the  institu- 
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tion'  throughout  the  British  colonies  in  1833-4. 

The  enthusiasm,  that  emancipated  the  slaves 
of  our  colonies,  was  fruitful  of  a  resolve  to  dis- 
play greater  energy  in  suppressing  the  harassed 
but  still  lucrative  trade  in  black  humanity,  and 
Geofirey  Challoner  was  dispatched  to  the  African 
coast  to  give  practical  expression  to  this  pur- 
pose of  our  rulers,  one  of  the  least  important 
consequences  of  his  mission  being  that  his  name, 
hitherto  little  known  outside  the  navy,  and  far 
from  famous  within  it,  suddenly  became  a  house- 
hold word  in  every  district  of  his  native  land. 
Honoured  for  his  achievements  by  the  English 
abolitionists,  he  was  regarded  for  awhile  with 
suspicion  and  disfavour  by  the  champions  of 
slavery,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
more  generous  of  the  pro-slavery  enthusiasts 
gave  him  due  credit  for  seamanlike  promptitude 
and  address,  and  allowed  that  he  did  his  mis- 
chievous work  in  a  masterly  fashion. 

At  the  Fighting  Services,  where  the  course  of 
events  on  the  African  coast  was  regarded  less 
from  political  than  from  naval  points  of  view, 
the  talk  about  the  Trouhridge  and  her  captain 
turned  chiefly  on  the  extraordinary  swiftness  of 
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the  vessel  and  the  admhable  actmty  of  her 
commanding  officer.  To  the  secret  annoyance 
of  the  Grievances  and  Crabtrees  of  the  joint- 
stock  palace,  it  was  averred,  by  the  least 
emotional  critics,  that  Challoner's  faculty  for 
being  here,  there,  and  everywhere  reminded 
them  of  Nelson's  gallant  restlessness  during  his 
first  term  of  service  in  the  MediteiTanean.  To 
the  delight  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Andrew  FuUa- 
love,  who  wore  a  beaming  face,  and  never  knew 
a  twinge  of  gout  during  his  friend's  long  cruise 
in  African  waters,  it  became  the  fashion  of  the 
club  to  gossip  about  '  Ubiquity  Challoner ;'  and 
the  searcher  of  the  Enghsh  newspapers  of  the 
period  comes  now  and  again  on  paragraphs 
touching  Ubiquity  Challoner's  movements.  But 
popular  sentiment  declined  to  accept  the  pre- 
nomen  as  it  accepted  some  time  later  another 
and  no  less  honourable  name,  accorded  by  naval 
feeling,  to  the  captain  of  the  Trouhridge,  who, 
after  enduring  a  long  term  of  neglect  by  the 
rulers  of  the  navy,  had  come  to  be  spoken  of 
as  '  the  pet  of  the  Admiralty.' 

Whilst  pursuing   his   duty  and    winning  re- 
putation on  the  African  coast,  Geoffrey  Chal- 
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loner  seized  every  opportunity  for  writing  his 
wife  letters,  overflowing  with  paternal  delight  in 
the  little  girl  he  had  not  yet  seen,  and  with  con- 
jugal gratitude  to  the  wife  who  had  been  so 
good  as  to  make  him  a  father.  Now^  that  his 
desire  for  offspring  had  been  accomplished, 
the  honest  sailor  declared  his  dehght  at  little 
Sophy's  appearance,  in  terms  that  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  sorrow  he  had  endured  secretly 
and  uncomplainingly  at  the  long  postponement 
of  his  parental  felicity.  To  the  wife  who  had 
always  been  cognizant  of  the  desire  and  morti- 
fication, which  chivalrous  regard  for  her  feehngs 
had  moved  him  to  do  his  utmost  to  withhold 
from  her  knowledge,  it  was  unspeakably  dehght- 
ful  to  learn  from  his  letters  how  happy  her 
fraud  had  made  him.  To  the  woman  whose 
morbid  sensitiveness  respecting  her  childlessness 
had  for  so  many  a  long  year  caused  her  to 
suffer  acutely  from  the  consciousness  of  her 
conjugal  insufficiency,  the  extravagances  of  his 
affectionate  gratitude  for  her  tardy  discharge  of 
one  of  the  wifely  offices,  were  ineffably  sweet 
and  delightful.  But,  alas,  the  very  sweetness 
w^as  touched  with  bitterness  ;  the  very  joy  that 
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covered  her  soul  as  with  a  garment  was  Hued 
with  the  misery  of  a  troubled  conscience.  After 
spending  an  hour  in  alternately  gazing  at  the 
written  words  and  pressing  them  to  her  lips,  she 
shed  scalding  tears  of  contrition  for  what  she 
had  done  so  easily,  but  would  find  so  difficult  to 
undo. 

In  the  spring  of  1840,  when  he  had  been  on 
the  African  coast  for  what  was  more  than  an 
ordinary  term  of  service,  even  in  days  when  our 
war-ships  were  ordinarily  kept  on  the  same 
foreign  station  for  much  longer  terms  than  have 
been  usual  in  later  times,  Geoflfrey  Challoner 
was  looking  and  longing  for  the  order,  that  by 
recalling  him  to  England  would  close  his  pro- 
fessional career.  But,  instead  of  being  summon- 
ed home,  the  Trouhridge  Avas  ordered  to  take 
part  in  an  expedition  that  was  soon  to  cause 
lively  commotion  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  without 
adding  much  to  the  glory  of  the  British  navy, 
although  it  succeeded  in  its  purpose,  and  was 
fruitful  of  incidents,  for  Enghshmen  to  recall 
with  patriotic  exultation.  Commissioner  Lin's 
insolence  and  perversity  had  combined  Avith  the 
passion  for  opium  and  the  hunger  for  gold  to 
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bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  which  made  it 
needful  for  barbaric  England  to  teach  John 
Chinaman,  that  there  was  a  limit  to  the  patient 
endurance  with  which  she  had  for  some  time 
accepted  the  insults  and  smiled  at  the  grotesque 
folly  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  hour  had 
arrived  for  doing  by  force  what  diplomacy  had 
failed  to  accomplish.  An  expedition  against  China 
was  being  fitted  out  at  Calcutta,  and  Geoffrey 
Challoner  was  ordered  to  lose  no  time  in  qualify- 
ing the  Trouhridge  to  accompany  the  expedition. 
Poor  Geoffrey  Challoner !  How  his  heart, 
pining  for  home,  leaped  to  his  throat  as  he  read 
the  words  of  that  order !  How  his  eyes,  so 
hungry  for  the  sight  of  the  wife  from  whom  he 
had  been  so  long  separated,  and  thirsting  for 
sight  of  the  child  w^hom  he  had  never  seen, 
brightened  with  tears !  But  duty  is  duty,  and 
country  is  country,  and  the  captain  of  the 
Trouhridge  was  not  the  man  to  repine  and 
murmur,  because  his  country  and  '  the  service  ' 
needed  his  energy  and  skill  for  a  brief  while 
longer.  Twenty-four  hours  later,  he  was  chirp- 
ing at  his  good  fortune  in  being  chosen  to  join 
the  force  that  would    make  quick  work  with 
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those  ludicrous  Chinese.  The  young  oflScers 
who  heard  him  singing,  *  Ho  !  for  China/  would 
have  laughed  at  anyone  who  had  suggested  in 
their  hearing  that  the  captain  would  for  a  mo- 
ment have  preferred  an  order  that  would  have 
caused  him  to  sing,  '  Ho  !  for  old  England  !* 
Quick  to  repair  and  refit  his  ship  (still  in  sound 
(3ondition),  Geofirey  Challoner  was  no  less  quick 
in  getting  fresh  supplies  at  Simon's  Bay,  and 
was  making  good  speed  to  Chinese  waters, 
before  his  wife  had  heard  of  the  mandate,  that 
extinguished  in  a  trice  her  hope  of  welcoming 
him  to  Birkwood  House  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  summer. 

Fifteen  months  later,  when  he  was  off  Ching- 
Hi,  after  doing  in  China  divers  things  that 
came  to  be  much  talked  about  in  England,  the 
worthy  gentleman  received  an  epistle,  written 
in  childish  writing  and  embellished  with  a  pro- 
digious blot,  which  affected  him  (he  used  to  de- 
clare) more  deeply  than  any  letter  ever  penned 
to  him  in  former  time  by  mortal  hand.  The  first 
letter  ever  written  (at  several  sittings)  by  Miss 
Challoner  of  Birkwood  House,  near  Dorking,  ran 
thus: 
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'  Derest  dere  Father, 

'  I  want  you  very  much,  for  I  am  growin 
a  big  child,  though  I  cant  rite  verey  well,  but  I  shall 
soon,  as  I  am  tryin.  I  know  a  gurl  who  telld  me  you 
are  the  most  bravest  in  the  whoole  wurled.  And  the 
gurl  telld  me  of  the  saler  whose  lif  you  saved  and 
carid  away  pig-a-bak.  And  the  gurl  gave  me  the 
pikshir  off  it.  And  the  gurl  mad  me  so  happy  that  I 
cryd.  Queer  to  cry  for  bein  hapy.  I  serpose  it  was 
my  nurves.  Wen  mother  cryd  too,  she  sayd  it  was 
hir  nurves  mad  her.  I  luv  the  gurl.  And  I  want  you 
to  cum  home  quick  so  I  may  kiss  you  an  snugel  into  yure 
neck  as  I  snuggel  into  mummy.  Do  then  come  quick 
to  yure  litle  dorter.  You  mayn't  mind  the  big  blak 
blot  which  mene  nothin.  Mummy  says  it  dont  matter, 
but  will  dry  without  no  smugdg.  I  did  it  when  I 
thinkt  how  to  spel  dorter  which  isnt  spelld  quit  rigt. 
Your  pikshir  dont  help  me  to  know  you.  It  pussels 
me  cause  the  hair  is  dark  and  mumy  says  you  ar  fast 
turnd  white.     Derest  I  am  yure  litle  dorgter, 

'  Sophy  Antoinette  Challoner. 

'  The  blot  is  quit  dry  and  I  hav  kiss  it.' 

As  the  writer  of  this  letter  was  his  only  child, 
as  Sophy  was  the  child  of  his  old  age,  as  he 
and  she  were  separated  by  so  many  thousands 
of  miles,  as  he  had  never  seen  her,  as  anyone  of 
so  many  possible  misadventures  might  put  an 
end  to  all  his  chances  of  laying  his  hand  on  her 
fair  lineaments  and  flowing  tresses,  and  as  the 
strongest  men  have  their  moments  of  weakness, 
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it  cannot  be  urged  as  matter  of  reproach  against 
Geoffrey  Challoner,  that  when  he  laid  the  epistle 
down,  after  perusing  it  for  the  first  time  in  the 
privacy  of  his  cabin,  it  was  blotted  with  drops 
that  were  the  reverse  of  black. 

It  is  less  easy  to  excuse  the  weakness  of 
which  the  honest  gentleman  was  guilty  in 
showing  the  childish  effusion  to  each  of  his 
lieutenants,  and  of  dealing  with  it  subsequently 
as  though  it  were  a  charm  for  keeping  off  evil 
spirits.  Not  that  he  really  regarded  it  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  devil  and  his  imps.  In  his- 
toric candour,  however,  it  must  be  recorded  that 
Geoffrey  Challoner  caused  a  small  inside  pocket 
to  be  put  in  the  breast  of  each  of  his  coats,  and 
that,  after  placing  his  child's  letter  in  a  stout 
envelope,  he  wore  it  over  his  heart.  It  com- 
forted him  to  carry  the  precious  paper  about  his 
person ;  and  at  moments  of  imminent  and  ex- 
treme peril  he  sometimes  pressed  his  fingers 
against  the  cloth  over  his  left  breast,  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  document  was  in  its 
proper  place. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


A     POPULAR     IDOL. 


Our  first  Chinese  war  is  chiefly  interesting  at 
the  present  date  for  three  reasons.  It  was  the 
last  of  Great  Britain's  considerable  wars  to  be 
inadequately  reported  to  the  readers  of  our 
newspapers.  The  scholarly  and  energetic 
George  Wingrove  Cooke  attended  the  Chinese 
expedition  of  1857,  as  special  correspondent  of 
the  Times  newspaper;  and  from  1854,  in  which 
year  William  Howard  Russell  entered  on  his 
career  of  splendid  service  to  the  military  his- 
torians of  Great  Britain,  all  our  great  battles — 
and,  indeed,  all  the  momentous  battles  of  the 
civilized  nations, — have  been  described  even 
from  the  very  scenes  of  conflict  by  a  class  of 
journalists,  for  whom  this  writer  of  fiction  may 
be  permitted  to  declare  his  admiration.     But,  to 
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the  injiny  of  the  many  brave  men  who  have 
suffered  in  reputation  through  the  fit  recorder's 
absence,  the  Anglo-Chinese  war,  for  which  Com- 
missioner Lin's  insolence  and  perversity  were 
chiefly  accountable,  lacked  the  sacred  pen  of 
the  war  correspondent. 

The  last  of  our  important  naval  wars  to  be 
insufficiently  described  in  the  London  news- 
papers was  the  first  of  them  to  afford  the  iron 
steamer  an  opportunity  for  demonstrating  con- 
clusively its  military  value.  Moreover,  from 
being  fought  on  so  many  occasions  in  the 
creeks  of  shallow  rivers,  where  vessels  of  deep 
draught  could  not  be  taken  with  safety,  the 
war  was  exceptionally  fruitful  of  gallant  affairs, 
done  with  boats,  or  on  land  by  small  bodies  of 
gallant  fellows,  fighting  on  shore  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  boats.  Whence  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  war  abounded  in  matters  of  personal  ad- 
venture, that  were  sometimes  all  the  more 
entertaining  for  being  grotesquely  ludicrous. 

Fortunate  (or  '  lucky,'  to  use  the  word  pre- 
ferred by  the  Grievances  and  the  Crabtrees) 
in  getting  the  command  of  the  Trouhridge^ 
Geoffrey    Challoner    had    not    been     long    in 
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Chinese  waters  when  he  was  singularly  for- 
tunate in  being  entrusted  with  the  iron  war- 
steamer,  H.M.S.  Midge,  for  the  performance 
of  a  dehcate  and  hazardous  operation  on  the 
river  Motow,  that  may  be  described  as  the 
postern  and  disused  water-way  to  Tan-lung,  a 
big  fort  on  Heangshan  Island,  with  a  harbour 
approachable  from  the  west  by  the  broad  and 
deep  Pagoda  river. 

Built  with  much  mystery  on  the  Mersey,  for 
the  exigencies  of  an  expedition  that  would 
need  vessels  of  small  water-draught  for  navigat- 
ing the  more  shallow  and  wholly  unsurveyed 
rivers  of  the  Chinese  coast,  the  Midge  was  a 
novelty  in  naval  architecture,  from  which  much 
was  hoped  by  the  authorities  at  home,  and  for 
which  much  was  feared  by  our  more  cautious 
officers.  With  a  burden  of  something  under 
700  tons,  she  was  184  feet  long,  29  feet  broad, 
and  11  feet  deep.  Constructed  chiefly  of  iron, 
she  drew  little  more  than  5  feet  of  water. 
Fitted  with  engines  of  120-horse  power,  she 
was  armed  with  two  32-pounder  guns,  mounted 
on  swivel  carriages,  placed  forward  and  aft, 
and  with  five  long  brass   6-pounders,  two    on 
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each  side  and  one  on  the  bridge.  Furnished 
with  ten  small  iron  swivels  along  the  top  of  her 
bulwarks,  the  Midge  was  also  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  boat-guns  and  small  arms. 

Encountering  rough  weather  during  her  long 
voyage  from  the  Mersey,  the  Midge  suffered 
from  a  series  of  misadventures  that  to  her 
superstitious,  but  not  disheartened,  seamen  ap- 
peared ominous  of  more  serious  trouble.  Thrice 
during  the  passage  she  had  been  compelled  to 
put  into  harbour  for  repairs,  and  on  coming  off 
Tan-lung  at  a  moment  when  she  was  urgently 
needed,  her  commander  died  of  the  dysenteric 
fever,  that  had  for  some  weeks  been  lowering 
the  health  of  the  fleet.  Three  days  later  the 
oflScer  next  in  command.  Lieutenant  Albery, 
was  prostrated  by  the  same  malady.  It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  Geoffrey  Chal- 
loner,  who  had  made  two  excursions  in  a  small 
boat  up  the  Motow  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
depths  and  study  the  courses  of  its  channels, 
was  at  his  earnest  request  appointed  by  the 
admiral  to  take  the  steamer  up  the  river  for  a 
particular  purpose.  What  followed  may  be  best 
told    by    a    brief    passage   from    one    of    the 
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admiral's  despatches  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

'  Having,'  the  admiral  wrote,  ^  satisfied  him- 
self by  these  observations  that  the  enterprise 
would  not  fail  from  defect  of  water-way.  Cap- 
tain Challoner  left  the  Trouhridge,  and,  taking 
command  of  the  Midge,  steamed  cautiously  but 
quickly  between  the  swampy  banks  to  the  point 
of  bifurcation,  when  he  took  the  inner  channel 
and  went  onwards  with  his  usual  alacrity  in  the 
direction  of  the  Tan-lung  fort  till  he  was  in  a 
position  of  security  from  the  enemy's  guns. 
That  the  Midge  escaped  observation  till  she  was 
under  the  fort  was  due  to  Captain  Challoner's 
alacnty,  no  less  than  to  the  enemy's  neglect  to 
look  out  in  a  direction  from  which  they  antici- 
pated no  attack.  Having  taken  up  this  position. 
Captain  Challoner  lost  no  time  in  announcing 
his  arrival  and  showing  its  purpose.  Every 
shell  thrown  by  the  Midge  into  the  fort,  and  the 
crowded  town  on  the  other  side  of  the  structure, 
seems  to  have  taken  effect.  The  delivery  of 
the  third  shell  was  followed  by  a  terrific  ex- 
plosion. Other  explosions  testified  to  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  Midge's  fire.     Satisfied  with  the 
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work  done  by  his  two  32-pound  guns  at  that 
point,  Captain  Challoner,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
discretion  accorded  to  him,  but  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  plan  agreed  upon,  now  moved 
with  his  characteristic  alacrity  some  hundred 
yards  higher  up  the  river  to  a  point  from  which 
he  conceived  it  possible  to  drop  a  fcAv  shells 
into  the  harbour  crowded  with  junks.  The 
results  far  surpassed  Captain  Chall oner's  hope. 
Explosion  followed  explosion  in  the  crowded 
harbour,  whilst  flames  showed  that  some  of  the 
cumbrous  craft  had  taken  fire ;  when  to  escape 
the  conflagration  several  of  the  finest  war- junks, 
in  ignorance  of  our  arrangements  for  giving 
them  a  cordial  reception,  came  at  full  speed 
down  the  Pagoda  river.  Occasioned  chiefly 
by  the  explosion  of  his  own  powder,  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  enemy  in  this  affair  was 
prodigious,  whilst  our  casualties  were  few  and 
trivial.' 

Commenting  in  a  jubilant  leader  on  the 
passages  of  the  admiral's  dispatches  that  were 
graciously  sent  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  London 
newspapers,  the  Times  remarked  : 

^  Successes  over  so  barbarous  and  contempt- 
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ible  an  enemy  would  not  justify  national  exulta- 
tion. But,  whilst  receiving  the  intelligence  with 
equanimity,  the  nation  will  extol  the  spirit  and 
seamanlike  address  of  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  Midge,  who  is  displaying  in  Chinese  waters 
the  same  qualities  that  distinguished  him  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa.  No  wonder  that  the 
admiral  uses  the  word  "  alacrity  "  so  often  in  his 
account  of  Captain  Challoner's  exploit  on  the 
Motow.  The  English  dictionary  contaius  no 
word  that  describes  more  precisely  one  of  the 
chief  virtues  of  this  able  officer.  Though  it  is 
ever  rash  to  prophesy,  we  venture  to  predict 
that  the  word  will  stick  to  the  seaman  whose 
character  and  career  illustrate  the  quality  in  so 
engaging  a  manner.  Henceforth  in  the  annals 
of  the  navy  and  on  the  lips  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, Captain  Challooer,  R.N.,  will  be  styled 
"  Alacrity  Challoner."  ' 

On  this  the  journalist  was  right.  '  Society  ^ 
and  popular  sentiment  adopted  the  suggestion  ; 
and  the  officer,  who  had  for  a  while  been  called 
'  Ubiquity  Challoner '  by  the  cliques,  became 
*  Alacrity  Challoner '  to  the  whole  nation. 

All  that  Geoffrey  Challoner  now  needed  for 
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the  perfection  of  his  popularity  was  an  incident 
that  should  stir  the  populace  to  regard  him  with 
affection  as  well  as  admiration ;  and  this  want 
was  supplied  by  an   event   that  followed  the 
destruction  of  Tan-lung  at  no  long  interval.     In 
one  of  the  nuinerousreconnoitering  expeditions, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  a 
party  of  blue-jackets  from  the  Trouhridge  and  of 
marines,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Challon- 
er  and  Major  Watkins,  after  leaving  their  boats 
came  upon  a  strong  body  of  Chinese,  who  were 
emboldened  by  their  superiority  in  numbers  to 
try  conclusions  with  a  mere  handful  of  English 
barbarians.     The  affair  was  soon  settled  by  well- 
directed  volleys  of  musketry,  followed  by  some 
timely  use  of  the  bayonet,  when  an  over- whelm- 
ing multitude  of  '  pigtails '  appeared  in  the  far 
distance.     The  purpose   of  the  reconnoissance 
having  been  accomplished  by  the  discovery  of 
this  larger  force  of  the  enemy,  our  men  returned 
to  their  boats,  the  marines  marching  first,  and  the 
bluejackets  following,  with  Captain  Challoner  in 
the  rear  of  the  retiring  party.     At  this  moment, 
when  his  men  were  moving  towards  the  crest  of 
a  slight  undulation  of  the  uneven  ground,  Geo- 
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fFrey  Challoner,  who  was  looking  about  him  in 
every  direction,  saw  one  of  his  men,  apparently 
a  woTinded  straggler  or  loiterer,  fall  to  the 
ground  from  which  he  had  just  risen.  Hasten- 
ing to  the  man,  the  captain  of  the  Troubridge 
was  quick  to  recognize  the  victim  of  mis- 
adventure. Struck  in  the  recent  melee  by  a 
ball  from  a  Chinaman's  firelock,  John  Andrew 
had  fallen  to  the  ground  without  being  observed 
by  any  of  his  comrades.  When  Captain  Chal- 
loner came  up  to  him,  the  wounded  seaman  had 
his  wits  about  him,  but  was  incapable  of  walk- 
ing, the  bullet  in  the  lower  part  of  his  right 
foreleg  having  broken  the  great  bone. 

'I  see,  my  lad,'  said  Geoffrey  Challoner, 
cheerily,  '  don't  talk  ;  there's  no  time  for  talking  ; 
there,  you  are  steady  on  your  left  pin.  Now 
take  a  nip  from  that  flask.' 

Having  assisted  the  man  to  rise,  and  given 
him  a  pocket-flask  of  cognac,  whilst  uttering 
these  few  words,  Geoffrey  Challoner  continued  : 
'Now,  my  lad,  be  quick,  and  obey  orders, — 
no  words,  for  "  the  pigtails "  are  coming  on. 
Now,'  he  added,  as  he  turned  half-about  and 
showed   the   wounded    seaman    a    firm    back, 
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"-  spring  on  me  and  hook  your  arms  round  my 
neck — quick,  that  will  do.' 

It  was  not  far  that  Geoffrey  Challoner  bore  «a 
burden,  inconveniently  heavy  for  any  bearer 
under  a  broiling  sun ;  for,  on  mounting  the  crest 
of  the  down,  he  was  seen  and  recognized  by  his 
men,  who  had  missed  both  him  and  their  humble 
comrade.  For  the  remainder  of  the  short  dis- 
tance to  the  boats,  John  Andrew  was  carried 
on  a  sufficient  seat,  contrived  of  leather  straps 
attached  to  two  muskets.  To  Geoffrey  Chal- 
loner it  seemed  a  trivial  matter  that,  instead 
of  leaving  the  poor  fellow  to  a  cruel  death,  he 
had  carried  John  Andrew  two  hundred  yards  on 
his  shoulders.  But  it  seemed  no  trivial  matter 
to  Geoffrey  Challoner's  men,  who  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  just  like  their  captain.  And 
as  chivalrous  acts,  done  by  officers  of  either 
service  to  men  under  their  command,  have  ever 
seemed  beautiful  to  sympathetic  observers,  even 
from  the  far-away  time  when  the  wounded 
Sidney  gave  his  water-bottle  to  the  dying 
soldier,  and  from  times  far  anterior  to  Zutphen's 
fatal  fray,  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  on  coming  to 
their  knowledge  from  a  private  letter,  this  pick- 
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a-back  incident  of  the  Chinese  war  went  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Londoners,  and  disposed  countless 
people  in  every  part  of  England  to  think  ten- 
derly of  Alacrity  Challoner. 

'  The  Lord  know,'  John  Andrew  wrote  to  his 
wife  at  Greenwich,  '  what  would  have  become 
of  me,  if  the  captain,  who  is  a  captain  of  the 
right  sort,  God  bless  him !  hadn't  took  me  off  on 
his  own  back,  just  fur  all  the  world  as  though  I 
were  a  little-un  and  he  wur  my  own  father. 
Which  is  reason  and  justify  me  for  ever  praying 
"May  God  bless  him  and  bring  him  to  greater 
honour !"  '  On  the  timely  appearance  of  John 
Andrew's  letter  in  one  of  the  London  newspapers 
all  England  may  be  said  to  have  repeated  the 
writer's  prayer  for  the  greater  honour  of  the 
captain,  who  was  so  unquestionably  '  a  captain 
of  the  right  sort.' 

Geoffrey  Challoner  having  thus  become  for  a 
brief  hour  the  idol  of  the  populace,  the  late  Mr. 
Catnach,  of  Seven  Dials,  St.  Giles's,  commission- 
ed his  principal  poet  to  write  two  ballads  to  the 
brighter  glory  of  the  captain  of  the  Troubridge, 
— ballad  No.  1  on  the  bombardment  of  Tan- 
lung,  to  be  entitled  '  Hell  and  Tommy  with  the 
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Chinese  Junks ;'  and  ballad  No.  2,  on  the  John 
Andrew  incident,  to  be  named  '  A  Captain  of 
the  Right  Sort.'  That  they  might  be  works  of 
high  merit,  Mr.  Catnach,  instead  of  haggling 
about  pence,  paid  the  bard  all  he  asked — two- 
and-ninepence  for  each  ballad.  No.  2  ballad 
seems  to  have  perished,  as  careful  search  has 
failed  to  recover  a  sicgle  copy  of  the  perform- 
ance ;  but  the  curious  may  find  at  the  British 
Museum  two  well-preserved  examples  (with 
slightly  different  embelhshments)  of  ballad  No.  1. 
Both  ballads  went  like  smoke  in  the  London 
streets  at  a  halfpenny  a-piece  or  three  for  one 
penny.  But  their  sale  is  said  to  have  been  sur- 
passed by  that  of  the  sixpenny  sheet,  on  which 
a  limner  of  some  ability  showed  in  black  and 
white  how  Captain  Alacrity  Challoner,  R.N., 
walked  calmly  towards  his  boats  on  the  Pi-ho, 
with  an  able-bodied  seaman  on  his  back,  to  the 
lively  annoyance  of  the  multitude  of  Chinamen, 
who  came  screaming  onwards  in  vain  pursuit  of 
the  gallant  officer.  As  the  hero  of  the  spirited, 
but  not  absolutely  faultless,  drawing  is  remark- 
able for  the  height  and  tenuity  of  his  person,  the 
disproportionate   length   of    his   legs,   and  the 
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classic  beauty  of  bis  facial  lineaments,  Captain 
Grievance  and  Captain  Crabtree  may  be  ex- 
cused for  laughing  over  so  comical  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  personal  appearance  of  their 
rather  short  and  distinctly  chumpy  friend.  But 
the  two  captains  might  have  enjoyed  what  was 
comical  in  the  sketch  without  wasting  so  much 
fine  and  virtuous  indignation  on  the  folly  of  the 
people  who  were  crying  Challoner  up  for  a  hero, 
when  he  had  only  done  his  bare  duty. 

To  May  Antrobus,  opte^.  12  (eldest  daughter  of 
the  Birkwood  rector)  this  engraving  seemed  an 
extremely  interesting  work  of  art,  Avhen  she 
saw  an  early  impression  of  the  performance  in 
the  Dorking  shop,  where  her  mamma  was  buy- 
ing a  fresh  supply  of  stationery.  In  her  ignor- 
ance of  Captain  Challoner's  personal  appearance 
(she  was  living,  be  it  remembered,  in  time  long 
prior  to  the  epoch  of  photographic  cartes-de- 
visite,  and  had  never  been  invited  to  examine 
the  miniature- on-ivory  of  Geoffrey  Challoner, 
which  Mrs.  Challoner  withheld  from  general 
scrutiny)  Miss  Antrobus  accepted  the  portrait 
of  the  cartoon  as  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
face  and  fi^re  of  Sophy's  father.     Moreover, 
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the  engraving  enabled  May  to  realize  a  scene, 
which  had  been  a  good  deal  talked  about  in 
her  hearing.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  young  lady  paid  six- 
pence ungi'udgingly  for  the  work  of  art,  which, 
she  forthwith  carried  to  little  Sophy  Challoner. 
May  Antrobus  was  'the  gurl'  so  gratefully 
alluded  to  in  Sophy's  first  letter  to  her  '  derest 
dere  father,' and  'the  pikshir  which  pusseled' 
Sophy  was  the  picture  thus  bought  at  the 
stationer's  shop  for  Geoffrey  Challoner's  '  litle 
dorter.' 

Popular  though  he  had  always  been  with  his 
brother-officers  from  the  outset  of  his  naval 
career,  Geofirey  Challoner  was  never  more 
favourably  regarded  by  his  comrades  than  in 
the  Chinese  expedition.  Whilst  the  veterans  of 
the  expedition  admired  him  for  the  physical 
energy  and  alertness  that  enabled  him  to  com- 
pete with  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  young- 
sters were  fascinated  by  his  pluck  and  activity, 
the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the  cordiality 
of  his  bearing.  It  would  have  been  neither 
unaccountable  nor  inexcusable,  had  some  of  the 
youngsters,  in   their   eagerness   to    distinguish 
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themselves,  resented  his  readiness  to  volunteer 
for  enterprises  that  in  his  absence  might  have 
been  committed  to  their  management.  But 
none  of  them  could  on  this  score  complain  of 
the  veteran,  who  instead  of  treating  them  with 
airs  of  superiority  was  so  unassuming  a  com- 
panion, and  spoke  so  apologetically  of  his 
restlessness. 

*  You  see,  my  boys,'  he  used  to  remark,  '  I 
can't  afford  to  take  things  easy,  for,  if  I  don't 
score  now,  I  shall  never  make  my  mark.  This 
is  my  last  chance.  A  man  of  my  age  can't  hope 
to  have  another  innings.' 

As  the  young  men  remarked  to  one  another, 
the  dear  old  fellow's  modesty  made  him  un- 
mindful of  the  reputation  he  had  already  won. 

Though  he  was  longing  for  home,  his  wife's 
society,  and  the  delight  of  gazing  on  the  child 
he  had  not  yet  seen,  Geoffrey  Challoner  wished 
*  to  see  the  war  out.'  As  soon  as  peace  came, 
he  would  cry,  'Ho,  for  old  England!'  The 
treaty  of  commerce  and  intercourse  once  signed, 
no  man  in  the  whole  fleet  would  be  more  glad 
than  he  to  clear  away  from  China.  But  he  must 
see  the  end  of  the  war.     It  was,  therefore,  a 
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cruel  disappointment   to  '  lucky  Challoner  '  that 
in    this    respect    he   was    unfortunate.     In    a 
work  that  does  not  affect  to   exhibit  Geoffrey 
Challoner's  naval  career,  but  aims  only  at  dis- 
playing certain  aspects  of   his    character   and 
some  of  the  more  interesting  passages  of  his 
domestic   story,  there   is  no  need  to  give  the 
particulars  of  all  that  he  did  and  endured  in 
Chinese  waters  and  on  Chinese  soil.     He  who 
runs  may  read  more  than  enough  of  those  parti- 
culars in  the  writings  of  Bingham,  and  Bernard, 
and  Belcher.     Enough  for  this  book  to  tell  how, 
in  the  early  summer  of  1842,  when  the  end  of  the 
war  was  near  at  hand,  Geoffrey  Challoner  was 
assailed  by  the  dysenteric  fever,  that  had  proved 
fatal  to  so  many  of  our  brave  fellows  on  the  vast 
sea-board  of  the  Celestial  Empire.     The  experi- 
enced  doctor   of  H.M.S.    Trouhridge   being    of 
opinion  that  the  captain  was  in  the  initial  stage 
of  what  might  prove  a  severe  illness,  and  that 
the   invalid   would   have   a    better    chance   of 
recovering  his  health  during  a  homeward  pas- 
sage, than  on  the   coast  where  he  had  caught 
his    sickness,    Geoffrey   Challoner  was  ordered 
to  sail  for  England.     He  entreated  for  a  respite. 
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Urging  that  his  indisposition  was  nothing  to 
make  such  a  fuss  about,  the  invalid  declared 
that  he  should  die  of  mortification,  if  he  were 
not  allowed  to  see  the  end  of  the  war.  But  the 
admiral  was  firm,  and  Captain  Challoner  was 
forced  to  obey  his  commanding  officer,  who 
pretended  that,  in  dismissing  the  fastest  ship  of 
the  fleet,  he  was  not  so  much  moved  by 
anxiety  for  the  invalid's  health,  as  by  a  desire 
for  the  safe  and  speedy  delivery  in  London  of 
important  despatches. 

As  the  invalid  would  certainly  have  died  had 
he  lingered  for  another  two  months  on  the 
Chinese  coast,  the  admiral  deserved  for  his  firm- 
ness warmer  thanks  than  any  he  got  at  the  time 
from  the  captain  of  the  Trouhridge,  Even  under 
the  circumstances  most  favourable  to  his  case, 
Geoffrey  Challoner  had  a  narrow  escape.  Before 
it  abated,  the  fever  reduced  him  to  extreme 
weakness ;  and  on  the  abatement  of  the  fever, 
which  was  likely  to  revive  at  any  moment,  the 
dysentery  grew  more  painful  and  exhausting. 
Whilst  the  Trouhridge  was  rounding  the  African 
Cape,  the  suff'erer's  prostration  was  so  alarming, 
that  his  doctor  and  first  lieutenant  concuiTed 
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in  urging  liim  to  rest  awhile  at  Cape  ToAvn. 

'  No,  I  am  under  orders  for  England,'  the  sick 
man  replied  slowly,  'and  I  am  not  so  great  a 
man,  that  I  may  venture  to  disregard  them.* 

'Think  again,  sir,  before  you  decide/  the 
doctor  rejoined  gravely.  '  We  are  likely  to 
come  in  for  rougher  weather  than  we  have  had 
up  to  this  point,  and  sometimes  rough  weather 
troubles  you  as  it  used  to  trouble  Nelson  to  the 
last.  I  strongly  advise  you,  sir,  to  go  no  further 
than  Cape  Town,  till  you  have  picked  up  and 
pulled  yourself  together.* 

'  The  sea/  answered  Geoffrey  Challoner  with 
fine  emotion,  '  is  a  fit  bed  for  a  sailor  to  die  upon. 
I  wish  for  no  easier  bed.' 

'People  will  be  hard  on  me/  returned  the 
doctor,  '  if  things  go  wrong.' 

'  You  shan't  be  blamed,'  was  the  reply.  '  I 
am  still  strong  enough  to  write  a  certificate,  that 
you  begged  me  to  go  on  shore  at  Cape  Town, 
and  that  I  refused  to  do  so.' 

It  was  then  that  Lieutenant  Wilbraham  put 
in  his  strong  word. 

'  Think,  sir/  urged  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Trouhridge^  '  of  those  who  are  hoping  to  see  you 
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in  Surrey.  Give  ]\Irs.  Challoner  a  chance  of 
seeing  you  once  more.  It  will  be  hard  for  the 
little  gh'l  never  to  have  seen  her  father.' 

The  effect  of  this  admonition  was  so  startling 
to  Lieutenant  Wilbraham,  that  he  moved  quickly 
a  full  pace  backward  from  the  sick  man's  bed. 

*  Enough,  enough  !'  Geoffrey  Challoner  ejacu- 
lated angrily.  '  I  know  my  own  mind  and  have 
told  you  enough  of  it. — Peace  ! — worry  me  no 
longer  I' 

Instead  of  touching  him  tenderly  on  the  finer 
and  more  familiar  side  of  his  nature,  the  words 
had  stung  Geoffrey  Challoner's  sensitive  heart 
and  roused  to  transient  wrath  his  '  other  temper,' 
that  after  lying  dormant  for  long  years  now 
showed  itself  for  the  last  time.  As  he  spoke  the 
angry  and  discourteous  words,  the  captain^s  eyes 
flashed  passionately. 

For  the  moment  there  was  nothing  for  the 
first  lieutenant  and  the  doctor  to  do,  but  to 
withdraw  from  the  presence  of  the  angry  patient, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  sickness,  was  still 
their  commanding  oflScer. 

On  returning  to  the  chief  cabin  two  hours 
later,  to  speak  to  the  captain  on  some  matter 
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of  the  ship,  Lieutenant  Wilbraham  was  more 
pleased  than  astonished  by  the  greeting  accorded 
to  him. 

'  'Tis  good  of  you,  dear  Wilbraham,'  said 
Geoffrey  Challoner,  holding  out  his  right  hand, 
^  to  come  again  so  soon.  The  devil  has  left  me, 
and  shan't  trouble  you  again,  even  though  he 
trouble  me.  You  must  forgive  a  sick  man's 
irritability  and  bad  manners.  Take  my  hand, 
Wilbraham,  and  press  it ;  you  won't  hurt  the 
heart  that  lies  in  it.' 

'  You  must  forgive  me  for  speaking  clumsily,' 
returned  the  lieutenant,  as  he  pressed  the  prof- 
fered hand. 

'  You  spoke  good  sense  and  simple  truth,  and 
spoke  them  in  the  right  way.  You  were  quite 
right, — I  was  thinking  only  of  myself,  when  I 
ought  to  have  been  thinking  only  for  my  wife 
and  child.' 

'  That  isn't  exactly  what  I  said,'  remarked  the 
lieutenant  with  a  conciHatory  smile. 

'Ay,  but  it's  exactly  what  you  meant,  or  at 
least  exactly  what  you  felt, — and  it  was  so  just, 
and  so  tender  of  you  only  to  hint  it.  You  see, 
I  was  too  comfortable  in  the  thought  of  dying 
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at  sea,  to  think  how  hard  it  would  be  for  my 
wife,  and  what  a  cloud  it  would  cast  on  little 
Sophy's  whole  life.  So  you  shall  leave  me  at 
Cape  Town,  and  then  go  on  with  the  despatches. 
There  must  be  no  delay  about  them.' 

'  Thank  you,  captain, — and  the  doctor  will 
thank  you  too.^ 

'  Yes,  Wilbraham,'  the  captain  continued  in  a 
fainter  voice,  and  with  less  excitement,  *  you 
shall  take  the  Troubridge  home,  and  if  you  are 
appointed  to  command  her,  when  she  is  re- 
commissioned,  you'll  only  get  your  deserts.  I 
hope  you  may  get  her ;  for  I  should  like,  for  her 
sake,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  better  man  than 
myself.^ 

As  it  was  agreed,  so  it  was  done.  Dropping 
the  captain  at  Cape  Town,  where  he  was  placed 
in  good  and  friendly  hands,  the  Troubridge  went 
on  her  way  over  stormy  waters  to  England. 
Ah  me !  it  was  sore  tidings  for  Antoinette  Chal- 
loner,  that  her  husband's  ship  had  come  back  to 
Portsmouth  without  him. 
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GRIEF    AND    JOY. 

Tall  for  a  child  still  in  her  seventh  year,  stately 
in  her  figure  for  so  young  a  girl,  long-necked 
and  blue-eyed,  delicate  in  all  the  contours  of  her 
rather  full  face,  lovely  for  a  complexion  that 
glowed  with  the  tender  colour  of  the  pink 
azalea,  Sophy  Challoner  was  sitting  with  her 
mother  when  the  latter  opened  eagerly  the  large 
envelope  that  was  posted  to  her  by  Lieutenant 
Wilhraham,  almost  as  soon  as  the  Trouhridge 
came  into  Portsmouth  harbour.  The  envelope 
contained  three  letters — one  (the  first  to  be 
read)  in  a  feeble,  straggling  hand  from  Geof- 
frey Challoner,  another  from  Lieutenant  Wil- 
hraham, a  third  from  Dr.  Harness,  the  doctor  of 
the  ship  that  had  come  back  to  England  without 
her  captain. 
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Busy  on  a  piece  of  childish  needlework  at  the 
moment  of  the  envelope's  arrival,  and  still  feign- 
ing to  be  so  busied,  Sophy  saw  her  mother's 
face  whiten  and  saw  big  tears  fall  from  the  large 
grey  eyes  that  were  perusing  the  letter  of  feeble 
penmanship  ;  but  the  child  said  nothing,  though 
she  knew  it  was  Avritten  by  her  father  in  extreme 
sickness,  and  though  her  heart  was  beating  like 
a  caged  bird  up  into  her  throat.  It  was  not  till 
the  tearful  reader  had  devoured  the  contents  of 
the  two  other  letters,  that  the  child  dropped  her 
work  and  stole  noiselessly  to  the  reader's  side. 

*  Mother,  sorrow  has  come  upon  us,'  said  the 
child,  who  was  older  than  her  years,  as  she  put 
a  small  hand  on  Antoinette  Challoner's  head. 

'  Such  sorrow,  darhng,'  moaned  Antoinette, 
without  looking  at  the  girl,  '  such  trouble — and 
we  can  do  nothing.' 

'  No,  no,'  gasped  Sophy,  '  not  so  bad  as  that  ? 
He  has  written — it  cannot  be  that  since — oh  ! 
darling,  it  can't  be.' 

'  Not  so  bad  as  that,  thank  God  !  He  is  alive, 
but  very  ill.  At  least,  he  was  alive  when  they 
left  him  at  the  Cape.' 

'Father  is  at  Cape  Town?' inquired  Sophy^ 
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recovering  her  self-control  as  quickly  as  she  lost 
it. 

'  Yes, — oh  I  so  far  from  us — at  the  very  south 
of  Africa.' 

'  I  know,'  said  the  child,  who  was  too  familiar 
with  the  African  coast  (on  the  map)  to  need  the 
reminder.  After  thirty  seconds'  silence,  she 
added,  as  she  stroked  her  mother's  hair :  'But, 
darling,  you  and  I  can  do  a  good  deal.  We  must 
get  a  ship,  and  go  out  to  Cape  Town  and  nurse 
him  well.     He'll  be  so  glad  to  see  us.' 

Nothing  better  could  just  then  have  happened 
for  i\.ntoinette  Challoner  than  the  necessity 
brought  upon  her  by  Sophy's  daring  proposal — 
the  necessity  of  explaining  why  it  would  be 
unwise  in  them  to  make  a  voyage  to  South 
Africa. 

'  Yes,  I  see,'  assented  Sophy,  when  she  learned 
why  they  must  wait  patiently  at  Birkwood,  pray- 
ing the  good  God  to  bring  their  dear  one  home 
to  them.  '  Poor  mother,  how  hard  it  is  for  you 
that  you  can  do  nothing !' 

'  And  hard  for  you  also,  my  beauty.' 

'Nothing  like  so  hard  for  me  as  it  is  for  you, 
darling,'   returned   Sophy,   who   resembled  her 
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adoptive  mother  in  quickness  and  fervour  of 
sj^mpathy.  '  Oh,  much  harder  for  you,  darhng, 
who  have  known  him.  I  love  him  very  much, 
but,  as  I  have  not  seen  him,  it  is  quite  of  course 
that  I  don't  love  him  all  the  very  much  you  do,' 

When  that  dismal  day  had  closed  in  evening, 
and  the  clock  pointed  to  the  early  hour  at  which 
she  was  wont  to  go  to  rest,  Sophy  made  a  sug- 
gestion that  was  at  least  more  practicable  than 
her  proposal  to  take  ship  for  Cape  Town. 

'  Darling,'  she  said,  *  don't  you  think  I  had 
better  sleep  with  you,  so  that,  if  you  are  restless 
and  miserable  in  the  night,  you  may  have  a 
little  comforter  to  talk  to  ?  It's  true  I  couldn't 
do  much  to  comfort  you  besides  kissing  and 
snuggling  into  your  neck,  but  that  would  be 
better  than  nothing.' 

'  Better  not,  beauty,'  Antoinette  answered. 

'  But  you'll  put  me  to  bed,  mother,  all  by 
yourself,'  pleaded  Sophy  Donaldson.  '  Mary 
Block  is  a  dear  Mary  Block,  but  who  is  so  dear 
a  nurse  as  one's  own  mother  T 

It  was  not  in  Antoinette's  power  to  refuse 
this  petition;  so,  when  she  entered  the  room 
with  a  bed-room  candlestick  in  her  hand,  Mary 
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Block  was  told  to  leave  the  candle  and  go  her 
way. 

After  making  her  toilet  for  the  night,  Sophy- 
knelt  at  her  mother's  feet,  and  resting  her  arms 
on  the  dear  mother's  knees,  said  her  prayers 
audibly,  and  Antoinette  held  the  child's  com- 
posed hands  with  a  firmer  pressure,  when  the 
little  Sophy,  of  her  own  mere  motion,  slightly 
varied  one  of  her  usual  evening  prayers. 

Having  pillowed  her  head  and  invited  the 
farewell  kiss,  the  child  said,  with  musical 
sweetness : 

*  You  mayn't  fret  over  much,  darling.  It  will 
all  come  right.' 

'  1  will  do  my  best,  Sophy,  to  think  as  you 
do.' 

*  You  may  do  so,  mother,'  returned  Sophy,  in 
a  tone  of  growing  conviction,  '  for  father  is  so 
good,  and  you  are  so  good,  and  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  so  very  good.' 

*  We  will  both  hope  for  the  best,'  said  Antoin- 
ette Challoner. 

^Aad  if  you  wake  up  in  the  night,'  Sophy 
continued,  '  you  mayn't  cry  even  to  yourself,  for 
if  you  do  1  shall  feel  the  tears  through  the  wall. 
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You  know,  darling,  I  am  always  unhappy  when 
you  are  unhappy.' 

'  Good-night,  little  comforter/  said  Geoffrey 
Challoner's  Avife,  putting  her  lips  yet  again  on 
Sophy's  pink  cheek. 

It  was  small  comfort  that  Antoinette  Chal- 
loner  took  from  Sophy's  words. 

*It  cuts  my  heart,'  she  moaned  to  herself, 
after  she  had  returned  to  her  usual  seat  in  the 
drawing-room ;  '  it  tortures  me  to  be  told  by 
her  that  I  am  so  good  !' 

A  notion  possessed  the  nervous  woman  that 
she  was  about  to  be  punished  for  her  imposture, 
and  for  all  the  falsehoods  which  it  had  com- 
pelled her  to  write  to  her  husband  throughout 
six  full  years  and  more, — punished  with  the  loss 
of  the  husband  whom  she  had  deceived,  was 
deceiving,  and  (if  he  should  come  home  to  her) 
must  continue  to  deceive.  Even  as  the  child, 
whom  she  was  imposing  on  her  husband,  uttered 
the  words,  '  And  you  are  so  good,'  Antoinette 
Challoner's  presentiment  of  her  penal  doom 
spoke  to  her  guilty  soul :  '  As  you  cannot  be  true 
to  him,  you  shall  not  be  false  to  him ;  therefore 
he  shall  die.' 
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Before  she  went  to  her  bed  that  night,  An- 
toinette Challoner  stole  from  her  bed-room  to 
the  adjoining  chamber,  to  take  a  long  look  at 
Clemaine  Donaldson's  child ;  and,  as  she  regarded 
her  darling  by  a  candle,  carefully  guarded  so 
that  its  light  should  not  fall  on  the  sleeper's 
eyelids,  the  gazer  saw  on  Sophy's  face  the 
traces  of  the  tears. 

*  Brave  little  one !'  thought  Antoinette  ten- 
derly, '  to  comfort  me  when  you  so  needed 
comfort  for  yourself.  Brave  little  one,  to  pray 
me  not  to  weep  when  you  knew  the  tears 
would  come  to  your  eyes  as  soon  as  ycu  should 
be  alone.' 

Antoinette  Challoner  had  little  sleep  and  shed 
many  tears  that  night. 

During  the  morrow  she  was  visited  by  Lieu- 
tenant VVilbraham,  Avho  stayed  a  long  two 
hours  with  her,  talking  of  Geoffrey,  and  doing 
his  best  to  cheer  her  into  hopefulness.  From 
Dr.  Harness,  who  appeared  at  Birkwood  House 
a  few  days  later,  Mrs.  Challoner  received  words 
of  comfort  and  also  words  that  gave  her  new 
trouble. 

After  describing  the  invahd's  condition  with 
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professional  particularity,  the  doctor  of  the 
Trouhridge  expressed  a  confident  opinion  that 
Captain  Challoner  would  do  well  at  Cape  Town, 
where  he  was  being  attended  by  an  able 
physician. 

'  Indeed,'  said  the  naval  doctor,  '  1  am  not 
more  hopeful  of  being  myself  alive,  than  of 
hearing  some  few  weeks,  say  a  couple  of  months 
hence,  that  Captain  Challoner  has  returned  to 
England  in  fair  health.  Of  course,  you  may 
not  hope  to  find  him  hearty  on  his  first  arrival. 
The  efiects  of  the  fever  will  linger  in  his  con- 
stitution for  a  long  while ;  and  a  man  of  his  age 
does  not  recover  from  a  severe  attack  of  dysen- 
tery as  quickly  as  a  younger  man.  But  I  am 
not  trying  to  cheer  you  with  delusive  words, 
when  I  say  positively  that  you  may  hope  to  have 
him  with  you  before  long.' 

'  And  yet  you  dared  not  bring  him  home  with 
you,'  said  Mrs.  Challoner. 

'Had  it  not  been  for  weakness  of  his  heart, 
the  extreme  exhaustion  of  his  physical  powers, 
and  his  liability  to  sea-sickness  in  rough  weather 
when  he  is  out  of  health,  I  should  not  have 
urged  him  so  strongly  to  go  on  shore.' 
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'  The  weakness  of  his  heart,  Dr.  Harness.  I 
hear  of  that  for  the  first  time.  I  have  always 
thought  him  a  strong-hearted  man.' 

'And,  my  dear  madam,'  rephed  the  sea- 
doctor,  *  he  is  a  very  strong-hearted  man,  in  one 
sense  of  the  term.  But  the  heart,  that  is  strong 
in  the  manly  ajffections  and  brave  to  a  fault, 
may  be  weak  from  the  medical  point  of  view. 
Captain  Challoner,  for  all  his  intrepidity  and 
ardour,  has  what  we  doctors  call  a  weak  heart, — 
a  heart  that  may  cease  to  act,  from  a  trivial 
cause.  It  was  his  weak  point  in  childhood, 
when  he  was  so  sickly  a  little  fellow^  that  it 
seemed  for  a  while  improbable  that  he  would 
live  to  be  man.  1  knew  the  peculiarity  of  Cap- 
tain Challoner's  constitution  long  before  1  had 
the  honour  to  serve  under  him.  I  learned  all 
about  it  from  my  dear  father,  a  very  sagacious 
practitioner  of  medicine,  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  possess  the  respect,  and  I  may  even  say 
the  confidence  of  Dr.  Challoner  (your  husband's 
father),  and  used  to  attend  Captain  Challoner 
when  he  was  a  little  boy  at  a  Blackheath 
boarding-school. — Moreover ' 

But  here  the  doctor  pulled  himself  up  sud- 
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(lenly,  with  the  air  of  a  man  consciouR  oi'  having 
bceTi  rather  too  loquacious,  and  also  witli  the 
air  of  a  man  checking  himself  into  silence  at  the 
vory  moment  of  Raying  something  of  moment. 

'Yes,  Dr.  Harness?'  said  Antoinette  Challoner 
inquiringly. 

'  I  have  said  enough, — indeed,  all  I  have  to 
say  on  that  point,'  replied  the  physician,  who 
would  have  made  a  poor  diplomatist. 

'Please,  go  on,'  Antoinette  Challoner  urged. 
*  You  said  '^  Moreover "  ' 

*  I  tliink,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ciialloncr,  T  must  have 
made  my  meaning  quite  clear.' 

*  You  were  quite  clear  in  all  you  have  said. 
Do  say  with  the  same  clearness  what  you  were 
on  tli(;  point  of  saying  when  you  stopped.' 

*But,  my  dear  madam,  I  have  not  come  here 
to  alarm  and  worry  you, — but  rather  to  comfort, 
and  cheer,  and  reassure  you.' 

'  Your  communicativeness  may  not  comfort, 
or  cheer,  or  re-assure  me,  but  it  will  alarm  and 
worry  me  less  than  your  present  caution.  Do 
go  on.     You  were  saying  "Moreover "' 

*  Lor',  my  dear  Mrs.  Challoner,'  rejoined  the 
doctor,  becoming  more  than  a  little  perplexed. 
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'  I  was  only  about  to  blunder  out  something  I 
had  better  keep  to  myself.  I  was  on  the  point 
of  saying  that  you  should  prepare  yourself  to 
find  Captain  Challoner  a  good  deal  older  in  ap- 
pearance and  general  vigour  than  he  Avas  when 
you  last  saw  him.  You  see,  he  has  been  absent 
from  England  for  several  years,  and  he  has 
spent  them  in  hard  service  and  trying  chmates. 
So  far  as  his  health  is  concerned,  it's  a  pity  that 
he  ever  went  to  China,  though  of  course  his 
conduct,  his  gallant  conduct  has  added  pro- 
digiously to  his  reputation.  It  is  a  pity  that,  as 
he  went  there,  he  didn't  take  things  more 
quietly.  Zeal  for  the  service  and  thirst  for 
honour  made  him  overtax  his  powers.  He  was 
always  at  it  from  the  moment  he  came  out  till 
the  time  he  steamed  up  the  Motow,  and  from 
the  hour  of  that  brilliant  affair  at  Tang-Lung 
till  ...  ah,  my  dear  madam,  that  was  a  brilliant 
afiair.     The  new^spapers  gave  you  no  adequate 

conception  of  it.     Now,  let  me ' 

*  Thank  you.  Dr.  Harness,  you  can  tell  me  of 
that  affair  by-and-by.  At  present,  I  want  to 
know  more  on  the  point  of  which  you  were 
about  to  speak,  when  you  checked  yourself. — 
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Tell  me  what  you  found  amiss  in  my  husband's 
heart  besides  its  weakness.' 

*  My  dear  madam,'  the  poor  doctor  protested, 
*  I  did  not  say  I  found  anything  but  the  con- 
stitutional weakness  amiss  in  his  heart.' 

For  a  minute  there  was  silence.  It  was 
broken  by  Antoinette  Challoner's  gentle,  steady, 
earnest  voice. 

'  Dr.  Harness,'  she  said,  '  though  I  have  not 
known  you  personally  till  to-day,  I  know  from 
my  husband's  letters  that  he  values  you  highly, 
and  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
confidentially  to  you  on  matters  apart  from 
your  profession.  Knowing  him  so  intimately 
you  have  heard  him  speak  of  me,  and  have 
learnt  from  him  that  I  am  not  wanting  in  dis- 
cretion, nor  altogether  devoid  of  fortitude, — if  I 
may  use  so  grand  a  word.  You  see,  you  must 
feel  that  you  may  trust  me.  It  is  best  that  I 
should  know  my  husband's  exact  state,  so  that 
on  his  return  (if  God  in  His  mercy  shall  restore 
him  !)  I  may  be  better  able  to  take  wifely  care 
of  him.' 

Thus  pressed  by  a  woman,  to  whose  wishes 
men  naturally  yielded  in  grave  matters  no  less 
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than  trifles,  Dr.  Harness  confided  to  Antoinette 
Challoner  that  he  beheved  himself  to  have  dis- 
covered by  the  stethoscope  the  first  indications 
of  incipient  organic  mischief  in  her  husband's 
heart,  and  that  Dr.  Markham  of  Cape  Town, 
who  had  also  examined  the  heart  with  the 
stethoscope,  was  also  of  opinion  that,  besides 
being  weak,  the  organ  afforded  indications  of 
disease  which  might  develop  into  grave  and 
perilous  trouble,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
remain  stationary  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years,  should  Captain  Challoner  lead  a  tranquil 
life,  escaping  all  occasions  for  vehement  agita- 
tion, and  forbearing  from  every  kind  of  bodily 
exertion  that  would  strain  the  faulty  heart. 

'  Let  him  lead  such  a  life — the  life  led  by 
most  men  in  the  decline  of  life,'  said  the  doctor 
at  the  close  of  his  confession,  '  and  there  is  no 
reason,  even  if  the  mischief  should  make  slow 
progress,  why  Captain  Challoner  should  not 
live  to  be  eighty,  and  more  than  eighty,  and 
enjoy  his  existence  to  its  last  hour.  It  is 
even  conceivable  that  the  mischief  would  dis- 
appear.' 

'  But  distress  of  mind,  keenly  painful  excite- 
VOL.  II.  F 
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ment,  or  violent  bodily  exercise  would  be  especi- 
ally prejudicial?' 

*  Especially  so,'  returned  the  doctor.  '  You 
must,  my  dear  madam,  make  it  your  study  to 
guard  him  from  all  three.  He  ought  never 
again  to  know  violent  and  lasting  grief.  He 
may  have  any  amount  of  joy.  How^ever  violent, 
joy  won't  hurt  him ;  but  even  a  small  dose  of 
serious  sorrow  may  do  him  much  harm.' 

Looking  into  her  companion's  honest  face,  so 
as  to  cover  it  with  the  penetrating  regard  of  her 
large  grey  eyes,  Antoinette  Challoner  observed  : 

'  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  ask  whether  you 
have  told  me  "  all."  I  see  that  you  have  with- 
held nothing.' 

'  On  my  honour,  Mrs.  Challoner,'  returned  the 
doctor,  '  1  have  told  you  the  luJwle  truth,  so  far 
as  it  is  known  to  me.  As  you  would  have  it,  I 
thought  it  best  to  give  you  the  truth,  without 
drawback  or  reserve  of  any  kind. — I  trust  I  have 
not  done  wrong.' 

'Wrong?  You  have  done  most  right,'  re- 
plied Geoffrey  Challoner's  wife  with  much  earn- 
estness, *  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  you — shall 
be  grateful  to  you  to  the  end  of  my  life.     I 
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cannot  show  you  how  much  reason  I  have  to  be 
grateful/ 

'You  will  know  better  how  to  take  care  of  him?' 

'  Yes — how  to  think  and  act  for  him  in  the 
many  conceivable  contingencies  that  may  men- 
ace his  peace.' 

Hence  it  appears  that,  together  with  the 
comfort  which  he  aflfordecl  her  in  respect  to 
her  husband's  present  condition,  or  at  least  the 
condition  in  w^hich  he  was  left  at  Cape  Town, 
Dr.  Harness  placed  in  Antoinette  Challoner's 
nervous  and  afiectionate  breast  another  and  new 
cause  of  solicitude  for  her  husband's  future 
welfare — solicitude  that  was  likely  to  aflfect  her 
conduct  towards  him  in  respect  to  her  monstrous 
and  wicked  imposture. 

As  the  bad  news  from  South  Africa  travelled 
from  house  to  house  throughout  the  Dorking 
neighbourhood,  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Challoner 
caused  her  neighbours  to  make  frequent  visits 
of  inquiry  at  Birkwood  House — the  closer  and 
more  intimate  friends  entering  the  house  for 
brief  speech  with  the  sufferer,  while  slighter 
acquaintances  w^ere  content  to  leave  cards  and 
kindly  words  at  the  door  of  the  gentlewoman, 

f2 
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whose  melancholy  position  so  closely  resembled 
that  of  a  newly-bereaved  widow. 

Now  and  again,  also,  Antoinette  Challoner 
received  assurance  that  the  kindly  feeling  for 
her  was  not  confined  to  those  of  her  neighbours,, 
who  drove  about  in  carriages  with  cards  to  drop 
on  the  way. 

'  My  service,  madam,'  said  John  Marsh,  the 
gardener  at  Birkwood  House,  when  he  had 
made  a  more  deliberate  than  graceful  gesture 
of  reverence  to  his  mistress  whilst  she  Avas  walk- 
ing, for  health's  sake,  about  her  grounds. 

*  Yes,  Johnf  said  Antoinette  Challoner,  stop- 
ping in  her  exercise  as  she  saw  the  man  wished 
to  speak  with  her. 

'  Madam,'  said  John  Marsh,  pointing  with  his 
right  hand  towards  the  village  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  'they  are  fretting  and  pining  down 
there  about  you.  If  wishing  was  making,  and 
praying  was  getting,  there'd  be  a  quick  end  to 
your  trouble.  I  am  so  bold  to  speak,  because 
the  people  down  there  have  been  boldening  me 
to  speak,  for  they  want  you  to  know  they  feel 
for  you  in  their  way  as  much  as  the  gentry  feel 
in  their  way.' 
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*  Both  ways,  John,  are  the  same  way,'  rephed 
the  mistress  of  Bh'kwood  House.  '  Gentle  and 
simple  don't  differ  much  at  heart.  Tell  your 
neighbom's  I  am  grateful  to  them  for  thinking 
of  me.  This  is  no  time  for  me  to  be  glad  for 
anything — not  even  for  kindness.  Tell  them  so 
from  me,  John.' 

'  Surely,  madam.' 

*And  as  you  pass  her  gate  on  your  way 
home,  stop  at  your  mother's  cottage,  and  tell 
Martha,  with  my  love,  that  when  more  news 
comes,  I'll  bring  it  to  her  myself.  If  it's  good 
news  she  will  rejoice  with  me,  and  if  it's  bad 
news  she^ll  know  how  to  comfort  me  better  than 
^ny  other  woman  hereabouts.' 

Martha  (a  fine  example  of  the  village-dame) 
and  John's  mother,  be  it  observed,  were  the 
same  woman ;  and  John  saw  much  to  admire  in 
the  message,  which  he  was  thus  enjoined  by  a 
born  lady  to  deliver  to  so  humble  a  woman  as 
his  own  mother. 

'  What  a  rare  lady  Madam  Challoner  is,' 
thought  dull-witted  John  Marsh,  as  he  went 
back  to  his  work.  '  It's  fine  gardening,  I  take 
it,  has  brought  her  to  perfection — fine  garden- 
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ing,  done  steady  and  regular,  generation  after 
generation.  Such  as  she  aren't  raised  without  a 
deal  of  trouble.' 

Madam  Challoner  was  as  good  as  her  word  to 
Dame  Marsh.  For  when  the  longed-for  letter 
came  to  Birkvvood  House  with  news  of  Geoffrey 
Challoner's  convalescence,  Antoinette  Challoner 
put  on  bonnet  and  cloak,  and,  though  it  ^vas 
rainy  weather,  carried  the  cheerful  tidings  to 
her  friend  Martha,  who  had  enough  to  do  that 
day  and  the  next  day  in  recounting  to  her 
neighbours  all  that  had  passed  between  herself 
and  the  lady  from  '  the  House.'  The  good 
letter  from  the  Cape  was  followed  by  a  still 
better  letter  from  the  same  distant  region,  and 
also  by  letters  from  the  Admiralty,  one  of  which 
last-named  missives  informed  Antoinette  Chal- 
loner that,  in  accordance  with  their  lordships' 
recommendation.  Her  Gracious  Majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  make  Captain  Challoner  one  of  her 
rear-admirals,  and  to  accord  him  the  distinction 
of  K.C.B.  To  Antoinette  Challoner  it  was  a 
matter  of  small  moment,  so  far  as  her  own  self- 
respect  and  sense  of  personal  dignity  were  con- 
cerned, that  she  would  henceforth  be    styled 
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Lady  Challoner.  But  her  heart  leaped  with 
such  gladness  as  had  not  stuTed  it  for  several 
anxious  weeks,  at  knowing  that  her  husband  had 
achieved  his  highest  earthly  ambition. 

Two  or  three  weeks  later,  a  carriage  was 
pulled,  one  forenoon,  up  Birkwood  Hill  by  post- 
horses  that  bore  signs  of  quick  travehing — a 
vehicle  containing  a  solitary  traveller,  who  had 
pushed  on  first  by  railway  and  then  by  chaise, 
so  as  to  get  to  his  destination  some  two  hours 
sooner  than  Antoinette  and  Sophy  hoped  to  see 
him.  A  rather  short  and  chumpy  gentleman, 
with  a  superabundance  of  quite  white  hair  on 
his  bullet-head,  and  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  looking 
forward  from  beneath  his  dark  and  beetling 
brows,  this  traveller  sprung  with  a  bound  from 
the  carriage  as  it  drew  up  before  the  door,  to 
which  the  mother  and  her  child  had  hastened 
on  catching  the  sound  of  wheels.  What  a 
sweet  music  of  delight  rose  about  the  door  of 
*home'  as  kisses  of  greeting  were  given  and 
repeated,  as  though  to  kiss  and  kiss  again,  and 
to  go  on  kissing  were  the  one  thing  worth  doing 
and  living  to  do ! 

'  But,  father  dearest,  oh,  darling  father,'  cried 
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Sophy,  when  the  trio  had  gone  indoors,  and 
were  persisting  in  their  ludicrous  game,  '  yon 
are  not  the  least  bit  like  what  I  expected  you  to 
be.' 

*Are  you  much  disappointed?'  inquired  the 
admiral. 

*  Father,  how  can  you  ask?  You  cannot 
think  it,'  returned  Sophy,  raising  her  hand  to 
touch  the  objects  of  her  admiration.  '  See, 
mother,  how  his  white  hair  curls.  I  didn't  think 
it  would  be  so  lovely  white,  and  have  such 
curls.  Oh,  father,  father  mine,  you  are  so  much 
nicer  to  look  at  than  anything  I  fancied.  You 
see  I  made  up  my  notion  of  you  from  the  two 
pictures  of  you — the  little  picture  in  mother's 
large  locket,  and  the  big  picture  that  May  gave 
me — and,  oh,  what  I  made  up  is  so  unlike.' 

'  Ah,'  said  Geoffrey  Challoner,  '  I  should  like 
to  see  the  big  picture  your  friend  May  gave 
you.' 

'You  have  never  seen  one  of  those  ridiculous 
pictures  V  inquired  Antoinette  Challoner. 

*  Never  seen  one  of  them,'  was  the  answer. 

'Run,  Sophy,'  said  Antoinette  Challoner,  'and 
get  your  picture.     It  will  amuse  your  father.' 
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Off  like  a  shot,  Sophy  returned  no  less  quick- 
ly with  the  engraving  in  her  hand, — the  picture 
of  a  tall  and  elegant  gentleman,  with  a  slightly 
aquiline  profile  and  a  dandy's  waist,  wearing 
the  uniform  of  a  naval  captain,  and  bearing  a 
jolly  tar  on  his  back  towards  the  visible  boats, 
whilst  a  multitude  of  Chinamen  were  seen  in 
the  distance,  coming  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
officer.  The  picture  may  well  have  '  pusseled ' 
Sophy,  who  had  been  told  that  her  father  was 
an  elderly  gentleman  with  almost  white  hair. 

'  See,  father,'  cried  Sophy,  running  into  the 
room  in  high  excitement,  and  hastening  to  lay 
the  cartoon  on  a  table,  '  that's  you,  all  tall  and 
elegant,  with  dark  hair,  and  thin  face,  and  a 
rather  bookish  nose.' 

The  contrast  between  the  captain  of  the  car- 
toon and  the  captain  of  real  life  was  so  broadl}^ 
comical,  and  Sophy's  face  wore  so  droll  a  look 
of  humorous  merriment,  that,  instead  of  calmly 
criticizing  the  work  of  art,  Geoffrey  Challoner 
dropped  into  a  chair  and  fell  into  roaring 
laughter,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Sophy, 
whose  light  peals  of  merriment  caused  her  father 
to  laugh  yet  louder.  Had  not  Dr.  Harness  assured 
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her  so  particularly  that  joy  and  laughter  would 
not  hurt  the  weak  heart,  Antoinette  Challoner 
would  have  been  alarmed  by  her  husband's 
tempestuous  glee.  The  more  he  laughed,  the 
more  Sophy  laughed.  They  laughed  separately, 
they  laughed  together,  till  tears  of  stormy 
gladness  rolled  down  their  cheeks.  For  a  time 
Antoinette  Challoner  was  content  to  smile,  and 
watched  the  extravagances  of  her  companions 
with  noiseless  sympathy  ;  but  soon  she  too  burst 
out  laughing,  and  then  the  three  all  laughed 
together.  The  jubilant  riot  was  at  its  height, 
when  Sophy  vanished  suddenly  through  the 
door,  which  she  had  left  open  on  returning  to 
the  room  with  the  wonderful  cartoon. 

'  She  has  flown.  She  is  off  again.  Where 
has  she  gone  V  ejaculated  Geoffrey  Challoner. 

'  She  has  gone  off,  in  order  to  leave  us  alone 
together  for  a  short  time,'  replied  Antoinette 
Challoner. 

'  I  did  not  hear  you  tell  her  to  go.' 

'  I  did  not  tell  her.' 

'  I  did  not  see  you  give  her  a  hint.' 

'  I  did  not  give  her  a  hint.  She  went  of  her 
own  accord.     Geoffrey,  that  child  never  needs 
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word  or  sign  to  remind  her  to  be  considerate 
for  other  people's  feelings, — no,  never  a  word, 
or  even  the  raising  of  a  finger.  She  felt  that 
we  should  like  to  be  quiet  and  together  for 
half-an-hour  before  lunch, — and  in  the  very 
height  of  her  joy  she  has  gone  off,  of  her  own 
accord,  to  heighten  our  pleasure.  It  was  she 
who  gave  me  the  hint.  I  caught  a  little  signi- 
ficant look  from  the  corner  of  her  eye,  and  saw 
the  meaning  of  the  little  nod  she  gave  me,  as 
she  slipped  from  the  room.' 

*  She  is  a  very  angel!'  ejaculated  Geoffrey 
Challoner. 

'  She  is  the  dearest,  sweetest,  best  child  that 
ever  lived,'  replied  Antoinette  Challoner. 

'  The  miniatures  and  your  letters  gave  me  no 
coDception  of  her  beauty.  With  her  rich  golden 
hair,  and  her  blue  eyes,  and  her  pink  lips,  and 
her  white  teeth,  and  the  charming  witchery  of 
her  full  face,  and  her  airy  and  graceful  figure,, 
she  is  the  loveliest,  the  very  j oiliest  child  I  ever 
saw.' 

*  She  is  lovely,  and  will  be  lovelier.  Please 
God,  she  will  be  a  very  beautiful  woman.' 

'  She  will  resemble  you  in  figure,  but  she  is 
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not  much,  like  you  in  face.  She  reminds  me  of 
my  father's  picture,  and,  do  you  know,'  Geo- 
firey  Challoner  added  sadly,  '  there  is  something 
in  her  bright,  childish  beauty  that  reminds  me 
of  dear  Lemuel.' 

'  She  often  reminds  me  of  Lemuel,'  Antoinette 
answered  steadily.  '  That  is  only  natural.  He 
was  very  like  his  father's  portrait ;  and  it  often 
liappens  that  a  girl  resembles  her  grandfather 
more  strikingly  than  either  of  her  nearest 
parents.  I  am  glad  that  our  Sophy  is  a  Chal- 
loner ;  and,  as  you  say,  in  her  figure  she  is 
much  such  a  child  as  1  must  have  been  at  her 
age.' 

Having  risen  from  the  easy-chair,  in  which  he 
had  rolled  and  rocked  during  the  concert  of 
laughter,  Geoffrey  Challoner  was  standing  near 
his  seated  wife  whilst  she  spoke  these  last 
words.  It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that  he 
lowered  his  lips  to  her  gentle  brow,  and  kissed 
it  twice  with  all  the  tenderness  of  marital 
idolatry,  saying  as  he  did  so, 

*  Mother  of  my  child  ! — dear  mother  of  my 
child,  how  happy  you  have  made  me !' 

He   saw   the  two   bright   blushes   that   shot 
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across  her  fair  and  nervous  face,  the  one  blush 
following  the  other  Avith  strange  quickness,  as 
kiss  and  words  were  succeeded  by  kiss  and 
words.  So  much  and  so  little  did  he  know  of 
his  wife,  it  was  only  reasonable  for  the  guileless 
gentleman  to  attribute  the  blushes  to  successive 
emotions  of  delight,  and  their  unusual  vividness 
to  the  violence  of  the  delight. 

Would  it  have  been  better  for  Geoffrey  Chal- 
loner,  and  for  little  Sophy,  and  for  the  woman 
who  had  blushed  from  shame  at  her  own  wicked- 
ness, had  Antoinette  Challoner  then  and  there 
revealed  the  secret  of  her  child's  parentage  to 
her  husband,  and  confessed  the  fraud — the 
ivicked  fraud,  albeit  devised  and  entered  upon 
from  amiable  motives — of  which  she  had  been 
guilty  for  so  long  a  time  ?  Believing  that  the 
confession  would  have  caused  him  a  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling,  from  intensest  love  to  strong 
aversion,  for  the  happy  and  blameless  child ; 
conceiving  that  the  confession  would  extinguish 
utterly  his  sweet  confidence  in  her  own  fearless 
truthfulness  and  wifely  goodness  ;  knowing  that 
the  confession  would  plunge  him  suddenly  in  a 
very  sea  of  troubles,  from  which  he  could  never 
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emerge ;  knowing  that  the  confession  would 
occasion  him  the  severest  mental  distress — not 
slowly  transient  grief,  but  sorrow  that  would 
surely  attend  him  to  the  grave  ;  knowing  that 
his  weak  heart  was  nursing  the  seed  which, 
under  the  irritation  of  sharp  and  incessant  men- 
tal distress,  would  quickly  develop  into  active 
and  surely  fatal  disease  ;  remembering  how  Dr. 
Harness  had  told  her  that  henceforth  she  should 
make  it  the  chief  aim  of  her  existence  to  guard 
lier  husband  from  every  form  of  mental  distress ; 
believing,  knowing,  remembering  all  this,  ought 
Antoinette  Challoner  then  and  there  to  have 
made  the  revelation,  that  would  be  so  hurtful  to 
ber  adopted  child,  so  fraught  with  sorrow  for 
lier  husband,  so  certain  to  result  in  his  death? 
Asking  these  questions,  the  writer  of  this  page 
forbears,  at  least  in  this  place,  to  answer  them. 
The  reader  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  answer 
them,  when  he  shall  have  read  the  remainder  of 
this  story. 

For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  in 
the  year  of  grace  1843,  and  for  several  years 
afterwards,  Antoinette  Challoner  did  not,  could 
not,  dared  not  make  the  revelation.     The  terri- 
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ble  punishment  assigned  to  this  conscientious 
and  good  woman,  for  her  great  and  grievous 
falsehood,  was  that  she,  who  abhorred  untruth 
and  regarded  every  kind  of  meanness  with  re- 
pugnance, was  compelled  to  persist,  year  after 
year,  in  great  falseness  and  petty  falseness  to- 
wards those  whom  she  loved  most  strongly,  and 
in  respect  to  whom  she  was  most  desirous  of 
living  righteously. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  admiral's  DAUGHTER. 

At  limclieoD,  Sophy  (old  for  her  years,  after 
the  wont  of  only  children)  was  more  than 
slightly  talkative  to  her  father — putting 
him  cm  courant  with  the  news  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood :  telling  him  who  and  who  were  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  descanting  on  the  merits 
of  her  particular  friend  May  Antrobus,  giving 
the  names  of  the  rivers  and  streamlets  of  the 
district,  together  with  the  names  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  different  kinds  of  fish  to  be  found  in 
the  same  waters,  remarking  on  the  capital  peal 
of  bells  at  Birkwood  Church,  and  speaking  en- 
thusiastically of  her  extremely  minute  pony, 
which  she  hoped  to  keep  for  ever  as  a  pet 
animal  and  pensioned  toy,  though  she  really 
began  to  want  a  bigger  animal  for  use  now  that 
she  was  growing  so  immensely. 
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'You  know,  father,'  explained  Sophj,  'girls 
grow  out  of  their  ponies  just  as  they  grow  out 
of  their  frocks.  Frocks  can  be  let  down,  but  it 
would  never  do  for  a  girl  to  let  her  pony  down  !' 
a  small  witticism,  at  which  the  small  wit  laughed 
a  little,  and  her  white-headed  listener  laughed 
much. 

Having  said  grace  for  dinner  with  decorum, 
Sophy  marched  out  of  the  room  without  another 
word,  but  not  without  giving  her  mother  an  un- 
spoken hint  that  she  should  go  in  now  for  liei* 
innings. 

'  Did  you  see  her  eye  and  the  little  nod  she 
gave  me  as  she  went  out  of  the  room  f  inquired 
Antoinette  Challoner. 

*  Both,'  Geoffrey  Challoner  answered  triumph- 
antly, '  They  both  came  together,  the  little  nod 
that  iDcis  a  nod,  and  the  little  movement  of  the 
eye  that  wasnt  a  wink.  For  the  twinkling  of 
half  an  instant  it  seemed  as  though  she  were 
going  to  shoot  her  eye  out  at  you.' 

'  No,  it  isn't  a  wink — it's  an  indescribable 
something  that  is  the  reverse  of  a  wink.  She 
calls  it  "  giving  a  twinkle."  ' 

For  something  more  than  half-an-hour,  An- 
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toinette  Challoner  had  a  delightful  turn  of  talk 
with  her  husband — talking  with  him  more  tran- 
quilly, and  in  the  way  of  the  old  times  at  Burn- 
ham  Regis,  than  she  had  been  able  to  do  before 
luncheon.  How  soon  the  turn  was  over! — ending 
as  a  riot  of  wild  melody  came  without  warning 
from  the  church-tower.  Another  minute  and 
Sophy  dashed  into  the  room,  dancing  on  tip-toe 
as  only  children  can  dance,  and  swaying  to  and 
fro  like  a  tall  flower  at  play  with  a  frolicsome 
breeze. 

'  The  joy-bells,  the  joy-bells !'  cried  the  wildly- 
<3xcited  child.  '  Oh,  father  dear,  my  own  father, 
como  out  and  hear  the  joy-bells,  the  joy-bells, 
the  ever-joyous  joy-bells !  It's  better  than  the 
queen's  birthday,  and  it's  all  for  you — and  no 
one  else !  No  one  asked  the  ringers  or  told 
them.  John  Marsh  says  that,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  you  had  come  home,  the  ringers,  the  ring- 
ers, the  ringers  all  hastened  to  give  you  a  wel- 
come. Then  come  out,  my  darhngs,  for  you 
can't  half  hear  the  bells  indoors.  Come  out  and 
hear  the  joy-bells.  The  sun  is  out,  and  it's  all  a 
blue  sky,  and  the  breeze  is  so  delightful.  Come 
out  and  hear  the  joy-bells  !' 
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'  I'll  come, — we'll  come,'  cried  Geoffrey  Chal- 
loner,  running  into  the  hall  for  his  hat,  while 
Antoinette  Challoner  flew  to  the  cloak-room  for 
her  garden-shawl  and  bonnet.  '  But  don't  go 
clean  mad,  Sophy.  Are  you  often  as  wild  as 
this  V 

'  Never  was  in  all  my  life.  But  strange 
things  happen  when  strange  things  come  to 
pass.  It's  a  strange  thing  for  you  to  come  home. 
The  dear  father's  come  home,  and  I  am  wild 
with  joy.  Oh,  here's  mother,  and  here  you  are 
both.  Then  come  and  hear  the  joy-bells.  Oh, 
my  darlings,  they  are  firing, — when  the  bells  all 
go  together,  it's  "firing  ".     Isn't  it  delicious f 

There  was  cause  for  Sophy's  excitement.  The 
bells  were  of  fine  tone,  there  were  eight  of  them, 
and  the  ringers  were  up  to  their  business.  The 
present  writer  is  wholly  ignorant  of  campanology. 
He  knows  nothing  about  bobs,  or  double  bobs, 
or  triple-bobs,  or  any  of  the  other  bobs.  But  it 
is  admitted,  by  all  living  authorities,  that  a  finer 
peal  than  the  Birkwood  bells  cannot  be  found 
within  twelve  miles  of  Dorking,  and  that  in 
1843  the  Birkwood  ringers  were  the  best  ringers 
in  all  Surrey.     And  no  doubt  they  *  did  all  they 
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knew '  and  everything  they  could  with  their 
ropes  and  their  bell-metal  in  honour  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  Alacrity  Challoner,  K.C.B.,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  lady  (God  bless  her!),  and  little 
Miss  Challoner,  who  ever  had  a  fair  word  and 
sweet  smile  for  every  Birkwood  body  that  met 
her  in  the  lanes  on  her  Shetland  pony. 

After  ringing  for  an  hour,  the  ringers  ceased 
from  their  labour,  on  receiving  a  message  from 
Lady  Challoner  that  her  husband,  who  was  still 
an  invalid,  needed  repose  after  his  journey  and 
the  excitement  of  the  day ;  and,  quietude  having 
returned  to  his  restful  home,  the  admiral  went 
to  his  library,  and  after  glancing  at  the  old 
book-shelves  and  the  rows  of  familiar  books, 
fell  asleep  in  the  easiest  chair  of  the  room. 

On  waking  from  his  hour's  nap,  Geoffrey 
Challoner  saw  a  young  person  sitting  on  a  foot- 
stool at  the  other  end  of  the  hearth-rug,  working 
away  industriously  with  needle  and  wool  on  a 
piece  of  stitchery,  that  seemed  from  the  ex- 
pression of  her  full,  fair  face  to  be  affording  the 
worker  much  contentment. 

*  Ah,  Sophy,  you  there  'i  how  long  have  you 
been  here,  my  little  one  f 
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'  I  crept  Id  like  a  mouse,  father,  so  as  not  to 
wake  you,  more  tlian  half-an-hour — yes,  exactly 
forty  minutes  since,'  answered  Geoifrey  Chal- 
loner's  daughter  in  the  softest  of  soothing  voices, 
glancing  as  she  spoke  at  the  clock  on  the 
mantel-piece.  '  Mother  said  I  might  creep  in 
with  my  work  and  keep  watch  over  you. 
'Twasn't  I  who  woke  you.  Now,  close  your 
«yes,  darling,  and  go  to  sleep  again.' 

*  No,  bonny,  I  have  had  my  nap.  No  more 
sleep  for  me  till  I  go  to  bed.  What  a  soothing 
little  thing,  you  are !  I  see  you  know  how  to 
be  quiet,  as  well  as  how  to  make  a  noise. — Yes,' 
added  the  happy  man,  as  Sophy,  after  laying 
her  work  aside  in  most  orderly  fashion,  brought 
her  foot-stool  to  his  side  of  the  hearth-rug,  *yes, 
that's  right,  sit  there  so  that  we  may  have  a 
quiet,  cosy  little  talk  before  your  mother  comes. 
She'll  be  here  soon,  no  doubt.' 

'  Shall  I  go  and  call  her,  dearest  V 

'No,  no, — I  want  no  better  company  than 
you,  for  the  present.  Netta  will  come  soon 
enough.' 

Geoffrey  Challoner  saw  a  shade  of  concern — 
not   a    cloud,  but  only  the   slightest   show   of 
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seriousness — come  to  Sophy's  face,  when  he 
thus  spoke  of  Netta,  as  a  person  who  would 
'  come  soon  enough.' 

'Well,'  he  inquired,  'what  is  it  ?  What  does 
that  little  grave  look  mean?' 

'  Father  darhng,  I  shoidd  like  to  give  you  a 
little  hint.' 

'  Yes, — hint  away.' 

'  When  mother  and  I  are  both  Avith  you,  don't 
give  me  too  much  of  your  attention.  This  morn- 
ing you  looked  to  me  and  talked  to  me  so  much 
more  than  you  did  to  her.  You  mayn't  make 
too  much  of  me.' 

'  You  are  afraid  she  will  be  jealous  V  Geoffrey 
Challoner  inquired,  with  perfect  gravity. 

'  Oh,  no,  no,'  Sophy  protested  quickly,  '  she 
could  not  be  anything  wrong.  She  is  too  perfect 
an  angel  of  goodness  to  be  jealous.  But  she  is 
so  affectionate  and  feels  so  feelingly.  I  know 
that,  you  see,  because  she  and  I  are  so  very 
intimate.     And  she  has  suffered  so  much  lately.' 

'  Ah,  Sophy,'  said  the  admiral,  in  a  low  and 
tender  tone,  that  accorded  with  the  pitifulness 
of  the  confidential  voice  in  which  the  child's 
last  words  were  spoken,  '  ray  first  letter  from 
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Cape  Town  must  have  given  her  a  fearful  shock. 
It  must  have  made  her  very  unhappy.' 

To  these  words  Sophy  replied  with  a  series  of 
mournful  nods  and  sHght  shakings  of  her  head 
before  she  said, 

'  And  there  was  just  nothing  I  could  do  to 
cheer  her.  But,  that's  all  over  now,  and  she 
won't  have  to  endure  anything  so  bad  as  that 
again;  for  now  you  are  an  admiral  and  your 
hair  is  so  white,  you  won't  go  to  sea  again,  but 
will  live  with  us  always.  Oh,'  she  added,  with 
a  look  of  delight  and  in  a  cheerier  voice,  '  here 
she  is.  Mother,  the  sleeper  has  awakened,  and 
we  were  talking  of  you  just  as  you  touched  the 
handle  of  the  door.  He  would  like  you  to  talk 
to  him.' 

*  Has  he  said  any  ill  of  me?' 

'  Sometimes,  mother,  he  calls  you  Netta, — a 
new  name  to  me.  It  is  a  pleasant  name,  and  I 
should  like  to  call  you  by  it,  once  in  a  while. 
May  I  V 

'  Once  in  a  while,'  replied  Antoinette  Challoner. 
'  But  you  mayn't  give  up  calling  me  "  mother." ' 

'  Oh,  mother  pet,'  said  Sophy  protestingly, 
'  as  if  I  could  give  up  that.' 
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Whereupon  Clemaine  Donaldson's  daughter 
and  Geoffrey  Challoner's  wife  went  through  one 
of  those  processes  of  mutual  endearment  (called 
'  lovings '  by  the  younger  performer),  that  were 
enacted  often  in  the  course  of  every  day  by  the 
fond  pair  of  particular  friends  ;  and  to  the  white- 
headed  admiral,  lying  back  in  his  easy-chair,  it 
seemed  a  performance  that  made  th^  mature 
woman  and  the  tender  child  show  forth  to 
advantage. 

Readers  will  have  small  difficulty  in  believing, 
that  Geoffrey  Challoner  was  far  too  happy  at 
Birkwood,  in  the  society  of  his  wife,  and  of  the 
lovely  child  whom  he  regarded  as  his  own  off- 
spring, and  of  the  pleasant  people  who  had  been 
for  years  desirous  of  making  his  acquaintance, 
to  be  in  a  hurry  to  migrate  from  his  home  near 
Dorking  to  lodgings  in  crowded  and  stuffy 
London.  Had  he  considered  nothing  but  his 
own  humour  and  comfort,  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
Geoffrey  Challoner,  K.C.B.,  would  have  lingered 
longer  in  Dorking's  lovely  neighbourhood,  and 
even  have  decided  to  keep  away  from  London 
till  *  the  season '  had  gone  by,  and  the  year  was 
nearing  its  end.     But  a  man   in  Sir  Geoffrey 
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Challoner's  position  has  social  duties,  which  the 
admiral  was  not  likely  to  avoid  altogether. 
There  was  business  for  him  to  transact  in  the 
great  town.  It  was  incumbent  on  him,  now  that 
he  was  no  longer  an  invalid,  to  express  in  the 
usual  way  his  attachment  to  the  Sovereign,  who 
had  recently  given  him  marks  of  her  royal  favour. 
Moreover,  old  friends  were  writing  to  him  from 
the  Figliting  Services^  begging  him  to  let  them 
know  when  he  would  be  in  town. 

The  day  therefore  arrived,  on  which  Geoffrey 
Challoner  travelled  from  Birkwood  to  St.  James's, 
Piccadilly,  in  the  company  of  his  Avife  and  child, 
and  found  himself  once  again  an  inmate  of  the 
house  in  Jermyn  Street,  that  had  been  his  abode 
during  his  yearly  sojourns  in  London,  whilst  he 
had  his  rural  home  in  the  most  northern  corner 
of  Berkshire.  But  though  they  were  in  the 
same  house,  the  rooms  taken  for  his  party  in 
Jermyn  Street  were  hired  of  a  new  landlady ; 
for  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  Mrs.  Pottenger 
passed  from  this  life,  after  Antoinette  Challoner 
had  many  a  time  debated  in  her  anxious  and 
guilty  mind,  how  she  should  account  to  the  land- 
lady for  her  possession  of  a  daughter,  when  cir- 
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cumstances  should  compel  her  either  to  confide 
her  secret  to  the  gentlewoman  of  fallen  fortune, 
or  to  hide  it  from  her  by  positive  untruth. 

It  never  occurred  to  Antoinette  Challoner,  as 
it  might  have  occurred  to  her,  had  she  been  less 
tender  and  true  to  her  humble  acquaintances, 
that  she  would  do  well  '  to  drop  '  Mrs.  Pottenger, 
and  on  Geofifrey's  return  from  sea  cause  him  also 
to  hold  aloof  from  the  widow.  She  had,  how- 
ever, seen  little  of  the  widow  since  the  autumn 
of  1836.  Living  the  whole  year  round  at  Birk- 
wood,  she  never  came  to  London,  unless  it  was 
for  a  flying  visit,  to  see  her  lawyer  and  transact 
matters  of  business,  which  she  preferred  to  do 
in  London,  so  that  the  solicitor  should  have  no 
need  to  visit  Birkwood  House,  where  he  might 
be  inconveniently  inquisitive  respecting  Sophy's 
age  and  place  of  birth.  In  these  flying  trips  to 
London,  it  was  usual  with  Antoinette  Challoner 
to  drop  in  upon  Mrs.  Pottenger  for  luncheon  and 
chat.  On  three  of  the  trips  she  had  even  passed 
a  night  under  the  widow's  roof.  Twice  or 
thrice  a  year  Mrs.  Pottenger  received  presents 
of  fruit  and  flowers  from  Birkwood  House ;  and 
at  every  turn  of  the  year  Antoinette  Challoner 
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was  mindful  to  writ©  her  humble  fiieucl  a  letter 
of  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  coming  year.  But 
in  her  reluctance  to  tell  a  single  untruth  that 
was  not  absolutely  needful  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  imposture,  and  in  her  still  stronger  re- 
luctance to  make  Mrs.  Pottenger  a  sharer  of 
her  secret,  Mrs.  Challoner,  of  Birkwood  House, 
neither  in  speech  nor  in  writing  let  fall  a  single 
word  about  Sophy  to  the  lodging-house  keeper,- 
who  was  under  the  impression  that  Clemaine's 
infant  died  at  the  moment  of  its  birth,  and  that 
Mrs.  Challoner's  ill-fated  niece  and  the  babe 
who  had  barely  tasted  life  were  committed  to 
the  same  grave. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  not  be 
imputed  to  Antoinette  Challoner  for  selfishness, 
that  she  experienced  a  sense  of  relief  on  reading 
the  obituary  announcement,  which  put  an  end 
to  her  fear  of  being  sooner  or  later  compelled  to 
mislead  Mrs.  Pottenger  with  positive  falsehood, 
or  to  enlighten  her  with  perilous  and  compromis- 
ing candour. 
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INCONVENIENCES  OF  CELEBRITY. 

-Geoffrey  Challoner  was  not  many  hours  in 
London  without  experiencing  some  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  being  a  celebrity  of  the  season. 
Having  business  to  transact  at  the  Admiralty 
and  at  Gray's  Inn  in  the  forenoon  of  a  certain 
Monday,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Geoffrey  Challoner, 
K.C.B.,  decided  to  journey  from  Birkwood  to 
London  in  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  Satur- 
day, so  as  to  avoid  the  misdemeanour  of  travel- 
ling on  Sunday.  Ever  a  good  churchman,  the 
simple  gentleman  thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
say  his  prayers  in  the  church  that  Avould  again  be 
his  parish  church  for  a  few  weeks,  and  to  open 
his  stay  in  the  noisy  town  with  a  quiet  Sunday. 
Thinking  so,  whilst  writing  a  brief  note  of 
instructions  to  the  new  landlady,  he  said  so  in 
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the  concluding  lines  of  the  epistle.  Had  it 
occiuTed  to  him  that  the  letter  might  be  shown 
by  the  addressee  to  some  person,  capable  of 
whipping  its  data  into  a  paragraph  for  one  of 
the  evening  papers,  the  writer  would  have 
been  less  communicative  on  a  purely  personal 
matter. 

The  gas  was  being  lit  in  the  London  thorough- 
fares when  Sir  Geoffrey  and  Lady  Challoner  and 
Sophy  alighted  from  their  carriage  at  the  door 
of  the  lodging-house  ;  and  on  the  morrow,  when 
they  entered  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly,  in 
good  time  for  morning  service,  the  trio  found 
the  building  more  than  fairly  full  of  people, — 
indeed,  so  full  that  Sir  Geoffrey  and  Lady  Chal- 
loner questioned  whether  they  should  find  seats. 
On  this  point,  however,  they  were  speedily  re- 
assured by  a  middle-aged  and  most  gentlemanly 
pew-opener,  (no  less  a  person  than  the  rector's 
warden)  who,  after  bowing  before  them  defer- 
entially, conducted  them  to  a  vacant  pew.  By 
Sophy,  in  her  ignorance  of  the  great  capital 
that  gave  her  birth,  the  crowded  state  of  the 
church  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  To 
Geoffrey  Challoner  and  his  wife  it  seemed  to 
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indicate  that  some  especially  popular  clergyman 
was  expected  to  preach.  Had  he  not  been 
more  attcDtive  to  the  service  than  observant  of 
the  congregation,  the  admiral  would  have  dis- 
covered the  truth  of  the  matter  from  the 
increasing  number  of  faces  that,  as  the  service 
proceeded,  were  turned  towards  the  pew  in 
which  he  sat.  It  was  not  till  the  sermon  had 
been  preached  and  two-thirds  of  the  assembly 
had  passed  out  of  the  church,  that  the  simple 
sailor,  who  had  come  there  to  pray  and  hear 
rather  than  to  look  about  him,  discovered  why 
the  congregation  was  so  numerous. 

On  passing  out  of  the  church  by  its  princi- 
pal door.  Sir  Geoffrey  Challoner  was  so  struck 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  people,  who,  instead  of 
dispersing  and  going  off  in  different  directions, 
lingered  in  the  churchyard,  that  curiosity  moved 
him  to  inquire  of  an  old  gentleman  of  stately 
presence,  whether  the  people  were  waiting  to 
get  a  view  of  anybody  particular. 

'  The  case  is  altogether  as  you  have  put  it, 
Sir  Geoffrey,'  replied  the  old  gentleman,  with  a 
smile  on  his  face,  and  a  Hibernian  tone  in  his 
pleasant  voice;   *and  sure,   admiral,  it   is  just 
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yourself  and  no  one  else  that  everybody  would 
be  looking  at.' 

*  Good  heavens !'  ejaculated  the  somebody 
particular,  as  he  started  half-a-pace  back  from 
the  giver  of  this  information,  '  this  is  rather 
embarrassing.' 

It  was,  however,  a  position  from  which  the 
modest  adn^iral  retreated  with  befitting  dignity 
and  presence  of  mind.  Taking  a  firmer  hold  of 
little  Sophy's  left  hand  as  he  offered  an  arm  to 
his  wife,  Geoffrey  Challoner  led  them  through 
the  crowd,  who  were  sufficiently  well-man- 
nered to  make  a  clear  way. 

Had  it  been  a  week-day,  cheers  would  have 
been  given  for  Alacrity  Challoner,  who  did  not 
omit  to  bow  courteously  right  and  left  to  his 
persecutors,  whilst  he  slowly  walked  the  gaunt- 
let between  the  two  lines  of  spectators.  As  it 
was  Sunday,  the  general  approval  of  the  Chal- 
loners  expressed  itself  in  no  louder  applause 
than  a  murmurous  hum  of  gratification.  For- 
tunately for  the  trio,  they  were  not  far  from 
their  own  door,  when  they  had  turned  out  of 
the  churchyard  into  the  narrow  passage  that 
runs  from  Piccadilly  into  Jermyn  Street. 
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'  Well,  we  are  safe  home,'  remarked  Geoffrey 
Challoner,  when  the  three  had  regained  their 
principal  sitting-room  on  the  first-floor  of  the 
lodging-house.  '  How  did  you  like  the  march 
through  the  enemy,  Netta  V 

'  For  a  few  moments  it  was  a  little  trying  to 
one's  nerves,'  answered  Lady  Challoner,  *and 
for  half-a-minute  I  felt  a  little  angry.  But  as 
they,  no  doubt,  meant  it  for  a  compliment,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  angry  about.' 

'And  did  my  little  one's  heart,'  inquh-ed 
Geoffrey  Challoner,  turniog  to  Sophy,  *  go  pit-a- 
pat  at  being  stared  at  by  so  many  people?' 

'  I  thought  it  capital  fun,'  was  Sophy's  prompt 
reply.  *  They  made  way  for  us  so  nicely,  the 
ladies  bowing  and  curtseying  like  this,  and  the 
gentlemen  taking  off  their  hats  and  bowing  like 
that.  They  did  it  capitally,  and  they  made 
such  a  pretty  noise,  so  like  the  cooing  of 
pigeons,  that  I  listened  for  a  fluttering  of  wings, 
whilst  I  Avent  on  bowing  right  and  left  just  as 
you  did,  father.' 

'  Then  you  weren't  a  bit  frightened  V 

'  What  was  there,  father  darling,  to  be  fright- 
ened at  ?     At  Birkwood,  when  we  come  out  of 
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church,  we  walk  through  the  villagers.  It  was 
very  like  what  happens  at  Birkwood  every 
Sunday,  though  it  was  funnier  and  more  excit- 
ing, because  there  were  so  many  of  them,  and 
because  they  were  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
suppose  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  it.' 

'  They  won't  have  another  chance  of  doing  it 
to  me,'  returned  the  admiral,  somewhat  huffily. 
But  the  simple  gentleman  forbore  to  fluster  and 
fume  about  being  *  mobbed  by  a  pack  of  people,* 
as  he  would  have  done,  had  Netta  taken  the 
matter  less  easily,  or  Sophy  discovered  any- 
thing objectionable  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
congregation. 

Alacrity  Challoner's  place  of  abode  having 
become  known  to  the  public,  idlers  gathered 
about  the  lodging-house  and  waited  under  its 
windows  in  order  to  get  a  view  of  the  famous 
admiral.  On  leaving  his  house  for  a  drive,  the 
'  social  celebrity  '  could  rarely  get  to  his  carriage 
without  passing  through  a  knot  of  loafers,  who 
cheered  him  loudly  as  he  drove  up  Jermyn 
Street ;  and,  on  returning  to  his  temporary  home, 
he  usually  found  another  crowd  of  loiterers 
waiting  to  give  him  a  cheer  as  he  went  indoors. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Thougli  he  never  failed  to  acknowledge  the 
acclamations  by  raising  his  hat  and  smiling 
courteously  on  his  worshippers,  Sophy  and  Lady 
Challoner  heard  such  expressions  as  *  pack  of 
simpletons  !'  '  preposterous  folly  !'  and  '  they 
had  better  be  looking  after  their  shops !'  come 
in  an  undertone  from  the  lips  of  their  hero,  even 
whilst  he  was  rewarding  his  persecutors  with 
looks  and  gestures  of  civiHty.  And,  when  her 
quick  ears  caught  one  of  these  expressions  of 
her  father's  distaste  for  popular  idolatry,  Sophy 
never  failed  to  glance  at  her  mother,  and  '  give 
her  a  twinkle  ^  of  amusement  from  the  corner  of 
a  merry  blue  eye. 

Other  persons,  besides  mere  loafers  and 
loiterers  of  the  pavement,  were  in  those  days 
drawn  to  the  lodging-house  by  Alacrity  Chal- 
loner's  celebrity.  Every  afternoon  people,  whose 
social  grandeur  was  even  more  impressive  than 
their  magnificent  horses  and  splendid  servants, 
drove  into  Jermyn  Street  to  leave  pieces  of 
pasteboard  on  Sir  Geoffrey  and  Lady  Challoner, 
— cards  that  were  followed  by  notes  of  invita- 
tion. Although  they  exercised  much  ingenuity 
in  decHning  a  large  proportion  of  these  allure- 
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ments  to  gaiety  on  pretexts  sufficient  for 
€ourtesy,  the  admiral  and  his  lady  went  far 
more  into  society  than  they  wished  to  do. 
Caught  by  the  whirl  of  fashionable  festivity, 
they  started  from  Jermyn  Street  for  grand 
dinners  soon  after  Sophy  had  taken  tea,  and 
thrice  a-week  or  oftener  were  seen  at  routs 
and  receptions,  when  the  child  had  taken  her 
four  hours  of  beauty-sleep.  Sir  Geoffrey  went 
also  to  dinners  that  were  not  brightened  by 
the  presence  of  womankind.  Dining  at  the 
Lord  Mayor's  table,  when  he  went  east  of 
Temple  Bar  to  take  up  his  freedom  of  the  city, 
lie  subsequently  dined  with  several  of  the  City 
Companies,  in  whose  halls  he  took  occasion  to 
warn  his  hearers  against  the  general  disposition 
to  think  far  too  highly  of  him. 

'  The  admiral,'  remarked  a  gentleman  of  the 
city,  '  holds  our  attention  by  his  charming  way 
of  telling  us  how  little  he  deserves  it.' 

But  Geoffrey  Challoner's  grandest  achieve- 
ment in  oratorical  self-depreciation  was  an 
incident  of  the  banquet,  that  was  spoken  of  at 
the  time  as  the  most  splendid  and  successful 
dinner,  ever  given  under  the  roof  of  the  Fightimj 
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Services.  At  the  outset  of  their  proceedings, 
the  originators  of  this  entertainment  were  of 
opinion  that  it  should  be  a  modest  and  friendly 
affair,  confined  to  the  naval  members  of  the 
club  ;  but  so  much  was  urged  against  the  limit- 
ation by  members  of  the  other  service,  that  it 
was  determined  to  give  Alacrity  Challoner  a 
dinner  that  should  prove  him  to  be  no  less  a 
favourite  with  the  soldiers  than  the  sailors.  The 
naval  originators  of  the  affair  had  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  having  yielded  to 
the  military  sentiment,  for  the  banquet  was 
remembered  for  many  a  season  in  club-land  as 
a  bright  example  of  what  the  Fighting  Services 
could  accomplish  in  the  way  of  good-fellowship 
and  gastronomic  splendour.  In  responding  to 
the  toast  of  the  evening,  the  principal  guest 
caused  lively  amusement  by  entreating  his 
entertainers  and  fellow-guests  with  comical  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  to  take  a  more  reasonable 
view  of  his  extremely  slender  claims  to  their 
respect,  and  to  desist  for  the  future  from  ex- 
travagances of  kindness  that  really  threatened 
to  make  him  ridiculous. 

According  to  the  admiral,  it  was  a  prodigious 
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mistake  for  people  to  think  him  an  officer  of 
unusual  ability,  or  to  credit  him  with  any 
exceptional  merits.  His  services  to  the  country 
and  the  navy  were  at  the  most  only  such  ser- 
vices as  any  fairly  competent  officer  could  have 
accomplished  under  the  same  favourable  con- 
ditions, and  would  have  accomplished  as  matters 
of  course.  That  the  commonplace  difficulties 
which  he  encountered  in  so  humble  a  career  of 
duty  had  often  strained  his  powers  to  their 
extreme  limits,  and  on  several  occasions  had 
seemed  likely  to  defeat  him,  was  sufficient 
evidence  how  unworthy  he  was  to  be  named  in 
the  same  breath  with  even  the  third-rate  heroes 
of  the  British  navy.  Speaking  on  a  subject 
-about  which  he  might  venture  to  speak  authori- 
tatively. Sir  Geoffrey  insisted  that  his  career 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  showing  how  much 
a  sailor  of  quite  ordinary  endowments,  and 
wholly  devoid  of  naval  genius,  might  achieve 
in  the  way  of  professional  success  if  he  were 
favoured  by  fortune.  From  the  outset  of  his 
naval  career,  he  had  been  lucky.  As  a  child,  a 
tender  weedy  bit  of  a  boy,  who  was  sent  to  sea 
so  that  he  should  not  die  prematurely  on  land, 
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he  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  the  favour  of  a 
captain  who  cherished  him  with  paternal  care. 
How  lucky  it  was  for  him  that  he  had  served 
in  a  very  humble  capacity  under  the  glorious 
Nelson !  It  was  part  of  his  good  luck  that  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  his  career  he  had  received 
a  wound  or  two  in  battle,  mere  scratches,  that 
put  him  a  little  to  the  fore  of  less  foi-tunate 
youngsters.  Throughout  his  earlier  time  he 
had  been  lucky  in  getting  employment,  and 
lucky  in  never  being  chosen  for  work  above  his 
capacities.  There  was  a  time  when  he  was 
such  a  simpleton  as  to  think  himself  unlucky, 
because  the  Admiralty  forbore  for  seven  years 
to  give  him  a  ship.  Why,  the  neglect  that 
afforded  him  leisure  for  studying  the  science 
and  history  of  his  profession  was  part  of  his 
good  luck.  To  what  but  luck  could  he  attribute 
his  appointment  to  the  Trouhridge,  the  best  ship 
of  her  kind  that  had  ever  been  put  on  the  sea  ? 
He  never  asked  for  the  ship,  had  never  dreamed 
of  getting  her,  and  should  not  have  been 
appointed  to  her,  had  he  not  by  the  merest 
accident  strolled  one  day  into  St.  James's  Park, 
and  there  chanced  to  stumble  on  an  old  com- 
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rade.  The  credit  that  came  to  him  from  service 
on  the  African  station  was  the  result  of  his  good 
luck  in  getting  such  a  ship  as  the  Trouhridge, 
Then,  again,  how  lucky  he  had  been  in  China ! 
It  really  seemed  as  if  his  benign  fortune  had 
deprived  the  Midge  of  her  commander,  and  at 
the  same  moment  disabled  her  second  officer, 
merely  that  he,  lucky  Challoner,  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  how  useful  iron  war- 
steamers  might  be.  All  the  extravagant  praise, 
lavished  upon  him  for  that  pretty  little  experi- 
mental trip  up  the  Motow,  came  to  him  not 
because  he  was  an  exceptionally  meritorious 
officer,  but  because  he  was  such  a  lucky  fellow. 
The  populace  at  home  took  him  into  favour 
because  he  only  did  his  duty,  as  any  other  man 
would  have  done,  in  bringing  a  wounded  sea- 
man out  of  danger.  It  was  a  part  of  his  good 
luck  that  the  poor  fellow  was  wounded,  and 
that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  him.  What 
was  the  upshot  of  all  this  marvellous  run  of  good 
luck?  Why,  that  he  had  been  made  a  rear- 
admiral  and  a  K.C.B.,  and  was  at  that  moment 
giving  faint  expression  to  the  honour  done  him 
by  the  Fighting  Services  club. 
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Though  it  failed  to  convince  the  orator's 
hearers  that  his  success  was  wholly  due  to  a 
series  of  lucky  incidents,  the  speech  was  pro- 
digiously successful  in  rousing  the  kindly  feeling 
of  its  auditors.  It  was  not  in  nature  for  a  large 
assembly  of  English  gentlemen  to  be  otherwise 
than  delighted  by  so  curious  an  exhibition  of 
modesty.  During  the  delivery  of  the  essay  in  self- 
depreciation,  the  banqueters  smiled  at  one  an- 
other, whilst  they  forbore  from  cries  of  '  no,  no,' 
and  all  other  expressions  of  dissent,  because  they 
had  not  the  heart  to  check  their  friend  in  mak- 
ing what  he  called  *  a  clean  breast  of  it,'  and 
because  it  was  so  extremely  amusing  to  hear 
him  running  himself  down  to  the  level  of  quite 
ordinary  men,  to  the  very  people  who  had  come 
together  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  him 
on  being  a  very  superior  person.  Once  or  twice  a 
light  titter  of  amusement  rose  from  the  assembly. 
Now  and  then  there  were  cries  of  '  hear,  hear,' 
Avhen  the  speaker  touched  on  the  merits  of 
officers  with  whom  he  had  served.  But  the  de- 
livery of  the  oration  was  attended  with  few 
interruptions.  It  was  not  till  the  admiral  had 
ceased  speaking  that  he  reahzed  how  much  he 
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had  delighted  his  entertainers^  who,  rising  to 
their  feet  as  he  resumed  his  chair,  made  Pall 
Mall  resound  with  their  acclamations.  Tears  of 
delight  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  dear  old  Sir 
Andrew  Fullalove,  K.C.B.,  as  he  contributed  his 
full  share  to  the  jubilant  uproar  in  honour  of 
'his  boy,'  who  had  so  signally  justified  the 
prediction  that  *  if  people  should  ever  take  to 
crying  Geoffrey  Challoner  up  for  a  hero,  the 
first  man  to  protest  against  the  idolatry,  and  the 
last  man  in  the  whole  country  to  discover  a 
good  reason  for  it,  would  be  Geoffrey  Challoner 
himself.' 

One  effect  of  the  speech  was  death  to  the 
chatter  about  Geoffrey  Challoner  being  nothing 
more  than  a  lucky  man.  The  disparaging  tattle 
was  so  overtopped  and  dwarfed  by  Sir  Geo- 
ffrey's self-disparagement,  that  its  originators 
were  so  heartily  ashamed  of  it  as  to  be  at  much 
pains  to  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  '  such 
spiteful  detraction.'  It  was  amusing  to  observe 
how  the  gentlemen  who  had  steadily  decried 
the  captain  of  the  Trouhridge^  so  long  as  his 
worth  appeared  questionable  to  an  influential 
minority  of  his  critics,  became  the  most  enthusi- 
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astic  upholders  of  his  reputation  when  no  one 
ventured  to  assail  it.  Captain  Grievance  and 
Captain  Crabtree  were  thankful  to  say  that  they 
had  never  belonged  to  the  crew  of  grumblers 
who,  no  long  while  since,  were  so  foolish  and 
malignant  as  to  speak  slightingly  of  Sir  Geo- 
ffrey's services. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A    BIG    WINDFALL. 


Discomforted  by  the  world's  too  good  opinion 
of  his  services,  Admiral  Challoner  suffered  the 
minor  inconveniences  of  celebrity,  one  of  them 
being  the  prodigious  number  of  letters  that  came 
to  him  through  the  post  from  persons  of  whose 
existence  he  had  never  heard.  The  stream  of 
letters  that  flowed  to  him,  whilst  he  was  resting 
at  Birkwood  House,  was  strong  and  steady.  He 
had  no  sooner  settled  himself  in  his  Jermyn 
Street  lodgings  than  the  multitude  of  his  corre- 
spondents grew  with  alarming  rapidity. 

Financial  projectors  wrote  to  him  from  the 
city,  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  he  should  co- 
operate with  them  in  developing  the  natural 
resources  of  every  country  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face.    Secretaries  of  highly-speculative  societies 
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entreated  him  to  become  a  director  of  their  rotten 
companies.  Chairmen  of  charitable  committees 
implored  him  to  become  a  steward  of  countless 
charity-dinners.  Philanthropists  offered  to  mount 
him  on  any  number  of  philanthropical  hobbies. 
Clergymen  writing  from  '  the  far  east,'  '  the  far 
south,'  '  the  far  north,'  of  London  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  spiritual  destitution  of  their  re- 
spective parishes,  and  showed  by  statistics  how 
much  their  districts  needed  larger  schools  for  the 
poor,  and  more  comfortable  parsonages  for  the 
shepherds  of  the  poor.  Parliamentary  agents 
called  his  attention  to  constituencies  whom  he 
might  represent  at  Westminster.  Ladies  needed 
his  help  at  charitable  bazaars.  Examples  of  his 
handwriting  were  required  by  scores  of  indi- 
viduals, some  of  whom  forgot  to  say  that  they 
were  dealers  in  autographs.  He  was  solicited 
through  the  post  to  do  things  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  doing,  by  people  who  had  no  shadow  of 
a  right  to  ask  him  to  do  anything.  In  the  name 
of  humanity  he  was  begged  for  loans  of  money 
varying  in  amount  from  a  thousand  pounds  to 
half-a-crown — loans  that  would,  of  course,  be 
repaid  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
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As  he  held  to  the  old-fashioned  notion  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  gentleman  at  least  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  all  communications  made 
to  him  through  the  post,  Sir  Geoffrey  Challoner 
began  by  answering  a  large  proportion  of  the 
epistles  from  unknown  writers  with  his  own 
hand  ;  but  he  had  not  been  a  full  week  in  Jer- 
myn  Street  before  he  was  persuaded  by  Lady 
Challoner  to  engage  a  secretary,  capable  of 
draughting  replies  for  his  signature.  Fortun- 
ately he  found  a  sufficient  secretary  without 
much  trouble ;  but,  even  with  the  help  of  the 
competent  scribe,  the  admiral  spent  two  hours 
of  each  day  in  reading  letters,  endorsing  each 
of  them  with  a  note  of  reply,  and  signing  the 
officially  draughted  answers. 

*  Here's  another  pile  of  letters  for  you,  father 
mine  !  Yes,  the  biggest  pile  you  have  ever  had 
from  "  a  pack  of  tiresome,  silly  people,"  and, 
oh  I  one  of  them  is  such  an  enormous  letter,  in 
a  big  blue  envelope !'  remarked  Sophy  one 
morning  in  the  middle  of  June,  as  her  father 
entered  the  breakfast-room  and  caught  sight  of 
the  big  pile,  all  ready  for  him  to  fall  to  work 
upon.  '  It  is  such  a  big  letter,  with  "  Yarlsport  " 
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for  one  of  the  post-marks,  and  "  Clerk  of  the 
Peace's  Office  "  printed  round  the  seal  part  of 
the  blue  envelope.  'Tis  such  a  monstrous 
letter  !  And,  father,  what  kind  of  an  office  is  a 
Clerk  of  the  Peace's?' 

*  It  is  an  office,'  replied  the  admiral,  smiling 
in  fatherly  fashion,  '  that  is  never  given  to  girls, 
because  they  chatter  too  much.' 

*Do  you  hear,  mother?'  cried  Sophy,  turning 
to  her  mother  a  face  radiant  with  approval 
of  her  father's  witticism;  for,  whilst  Geoifrey 
Challoner  was  quick  to  applaud  his  daughter's 
pleasantries,  she  displayed  similar  promptitude 
in  recognizing  the  merit  of  his  jeiix  d'esprit, 
which  she  occasionally  explained  to  her  mother, 
when  the  latter  was  slow  to  admire  them.  '  Did 
you  hear  him,  mother  ?  He  means  that  to  be  a 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  a  person  must  be  able  to 
hold  peace ;  and  so  girls,  who  are  always  chat- 
terers, are  not  fit  for  a  Clerk  of  the  Peace's 
office.' 

*  Then,  beauty,  you'll  have  to  change  a  great 
deal  before  you  will  be  fit  for  the  office,'  returned 
Antoinette. 

'  That's  what  he  means,  mother !     You  see  it 
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now.  Isn't  it  capital'^  But  "  peace's^' sounds 
awkward,  doesn't  it  V 

'  Yes,  it  is  capital.  And  here  is  a  capital  egg 
for  you.  Whilst  Geoffrey  and  you  have  been 
cracking  jokes,  I  have  been  cracking  the  eggs.' 

*  Darling  mother,  in  time  you'll  be  as  droll  as 
father.' 

*  Now,  chatterer,  go  on  with  your  breakfast.' 
After  taking  the  more  substantial  part  of  his 

breakfast,  the  admiral  glanced  at  the  pile  of 
letters,  which  he  designed  to  open  and  peruse 
as  he  took  his  second  cup  of  tea  and  partook  of 
the  fruit  on  the  table. 

'  The  Yarlsport  budget  may  wait.  Push  the 
pile  of  smaller  letters  this  way,  Sophy,  so  that 
I  may  look  through  them.' 

'  The  letters  from  "  a  pack  of  tiresome,  silly 
people'"?^  inquired  Sophy,  who  was  a  smart 
little  mimic,  and  delivered  '  a  pack  of  tiresome, 
silly  people'  with  a  happy  imitation  of  the 
admiral's  voice  and  manner. 

*  Little  sauce-box  !'  laughed  the  fond  father, 
*  if  you  don't  mend  your  manners,  I'll  tell  your 
mother  to  put  you  in  the  comer.' 

'  She  did  put  me  in  the  corner  once.     I  forget 
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why  she  did  it,  father ;  but  she  did  put  me  in 
the  corner  when  I  was  quite  a  tiny.  And  I  put 
my  little  face  quite  into  the  corner  against  the 
two  walls  and  cried  silently  till  a  little  river  of 
tears  had  trickled  from  each  of  my  eyes  down 
the  wall.  For  days  there  was  a  stain  on  the 
paper  of  each  wall, — a  stain  made  by  the  tears. 
And  the  dear  mother  was  really  quite  unhappy 
till  she  had  new-papered  the  walls  at  the  corner.' 

'  Fact,  of  course  V  Geoffrey  Challoner  inquired 
of  his  wife. 

Nodding  an  emphatic  answer,  as  a  bright 
blush  played  over  her  face,  Antoinette  Challoner 
went  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

'  Sophy,  you  are  an  incorrigible  little  chat- 
terer !  Do  hold  your  peace,  child,  and  let  your 
father  look  at  his  letters.^ 

*  Oh,  father  darling,  do  look  at  her !  Isn't 
she  the  dearest  darling  ?  And  doesn't  she  look 
pretty  when  I  worry  her  till  she  scolds  me 
a  wee  bit  V  And,  having  put  this  question  to 
a  partial  judge,  the  bright  toy  of  a  something 
more  than  middle-aged  husband  and  wife 
sprung  from  her  seat  and  threw  her  arms  round 
Antoinette  Challoner's  neck. 
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Sophy  having  returned  to  her  chair  and 
platter,  after  giving  the  '  darhng  mother  a 
loving,'  there  was  a  reign  of  quietude,  during 
which  Sir  Geoffrey  took  a  first  view  of  his 
letters.  The  three  or  four  letters  from  personal 
friends  the  admiral  put  into  the  breast-pocket  of 
his  morning-coat,  before  he  packed  the  epistles 
from  '  tiresome,  silly  people  '  one  upon  another 
and  fixed  them  with  a  metal  clasp. 

'  You  haven't  ticked  them  on  their  backs,' 
remarked  the  watchful  Sophy. 

'  I'll  ''  tick  "  them,  as  you  call  it,  by-and-by. — 
I  am  curious  to  see  the  contents  of  the  big 
envelope  from  Yarlsport.  Who  the  dickens  can 
have  written  to  me  from  that  part  of  the  world  ? 
Yarlsport  is  a  biggish  place  in  Blytheshire.  I 
never  was  in  Blytheshire.  Bless  me !  it  now 
occurs  to  me  that  my  far-away  cousin  on  my 
mother's  side,  old  Sir  Francis  Fludgate,  whom  I 
never  saw,  lived  there  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
long  life,  and  died  there  only  some  six  weeks  since. 
Here,  Sophy,  give  me  the  big  envelope.  Thank 
you,  child.  Humph  !  a  stout  wrapper  lined  with 
canvas.     Well,  a  knife  will  open  it.' 

Having  opened  the  stout  envelope,  Sir  Geo- 
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fFrey  took  from  it  a  document  of  several  leaves 
of  blue  foolscap  and  an  accompanying  letter. 
Glancing  at  the  head  of  the  document,  Sir 
Geoffrey  Challoner  read  these  words,  '  Copy  of 
the  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Sir  Francis  Flud- 
gate,  baronet,  late  of  Nazing  Park,  Blytheshire, 
deceased.'  xA.fter  reading  thus  much  of  the 
legal  document,  the  admiral  refolded  the  thing 
of  several  leaves,  and,  putting  it  aside,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  accompanying  letter.  The 
•epistle  surprised,  not  to  say  amazed,  Sir  Geoffrey 
Challoner  so  greatly  that  he  caused  Lady  Chal- 
loner to  raise  her  eyes  from  her  plate  by  one  of 
his  peculiar  whistles  of  astonishment.  A  minute 
later  he  ejaculated, 

'Good  heavens,  what  a  windfall !  It  is  amaz- 
ing !     It  is  incredible  !' 

'A  windfalls  remarked  Sophy,  who  had  by 
this  time  finished  her  breakfast.  '  What  a  funny 
thing  to  write  about !  And  how  can  a  windfall 
be  amazing  V 

*  What  do  you  know  about  windfalls  T  asked 
the  admiral,  regarding  her  with  a  look  of  amuse- 
ment from  beneath  the  dark  brows  of  his  large, 
laughing  eyes. 
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'  They  arc  tlie  apples,  darling,  that  one  picks 
up  Tinder  the  trees — the  apples  that  have  been 
blown  down  by  the  Avind.  It  is  funny  for  a 
<Jlerk  of  the  Peace  to  write  all  that  about  an 
apple  ;'  a  remark  that  caused  '  father  darling '  to 
roar  with  laughter. 

But  before  her  father  fell  to  laughing  in  this 
immoderate  fashion,  Sophy  saw  him  and  Netta 
exchange  glances,  Avhich  made  her  think  it 
possible  that  windfalls  were  not  always  dropped 
apples,  and  also  to  feel  that  the  father  and 
mother  would  like  to  discuss  this  Yarlsport  wind- 
fall in  her  absence.  Consequently,  the  father 
had  no  sooner  come  round  from  his  laughter, 
than  Sophy  jumped  up  from  the  chair  and 
marched  straight  out  of  the  room,  pausing, 
however,  at  the  door  for  ten  seconds  just  to  tip 
a  twinkle  from  the  outer  corner  of  her  left  eye 
at  the  mother. 

'  AVhat  a  gem  that  child  is,'  remarked  Geo- 
ffrey Challoner,  when  the  door  had  closed  on  the 
young  person,  '  to  see  and  go  so  quickly  when- 
ever we  wish  to  be  without  her  company !  She 
is  as  good  as  gold !' 

'Better  than  gold,  thank  heaven!'  returned 

T  2 
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Antoinette  Challoner.  '  Gold  causes  evil  and 
misery.  Say  rather  that  she  is  as  good  as  sun- 
hght.     Oh,  Geoffrey,  she  is  our  light.' 

'  True,  Netta,  the  world  would  be  dark  to  us 
without  her.  It  was  absurd  to  compare  her 
with  gold,  which,  after  all,  does  as  much  harm 
as  good.  But  my  thoughts  run  on  gold  just 
now.' 

*  Sir  Francis  Fludgate  has  left  you  a  legacy,  I 
suppose  ?  I  trust  it  is  not  a  large  one.  With 
only  one  child,  we  are  as  rich  as  people  ought 
to  be.' 

'  It  is  a  large  legacy — a  strangely  large  one,' 
responded  Geoffrey  Challoner,  with  a  show  of 
much  excitement.  '  By  Jove !  what  a  lucky 
fellow  1  am  !  If  I  had  known  of  this  matter  in 
time,  what  a  point — what  a  fine  concluding 
point  it  would  have  made  to  my  speech  at  the 
Fighting  Services.  They  couldn't  have  laughed 
at  me  for  calling  that  a  stroke  of  luck. — Come, 
Netta,'  he  added,  in  another  voice,  as  he 
noticed  a  look  of  trouble  on  his  wife's  face,  '  you 
mayn't  be  unhappy,  because  our  child  will  be  a 
great  heiress.  If  it  weren't  for  her,  God  bless 
her!  I   should  not  be  so  jubilant.     Though  I 
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must  say,  I  like  the  notion  of  beiDg  a  rich  man 
in  the  evening  of  Hfe.  And  you'll  enjoy  a  state 
of  things  in  which  you'll  be  able  to  give  freely, 
without  fear  of  reducing  the  balance  at  the 
bank  to  ludicrous  insignificance.' 

*  He  hasn't  been  so  unkind  as  to  leave  you  the 
greater  part  of  his  estate  V 

*  He  has  been  so  unkind  as  to  leave  me  and 
mine  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  I  shall  never  for- 
give him  for  the  injury.  There,'  continued  the 
admiral,  tossing  the  letter  towards  his  wife, '  read 
and  meditate  on  that  while  I  look  through  the 
will.' 

The  letter  ran  thus : 

'  Messrs.  Xorcross  and  Banbury,  solicitors, 
'  Clerk  of  the  Peace's  Office, 

'  Yarlsport,  Blytheshire. 

'—th  June,  18^3. 

*  Dear  Sir  Geoffrey  Challoner, 

'  You  probably  saw  in  the 
newspapers  of  last  month  some  of  the  announcements 
of  the  death  of  your  distant  cousin,  Sir  Francis  Flud- 
gate,  baronet,  late  of  Nazing  Park  in  this  county.  I 
should  ere  this  have  written  to  you  respecting  the  late 
baronet's  will,  under  which  you  are  greatly  interested, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  injunction  that  I  should  defer 
communicating  with  you,  till  six  full  weeks  should 
have  elapsed  since  his  death. 
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'  By  the  accompanying  copy  of  the  late  baronet's  last 
will  and  testament  you  will  see  that,  besides  leaving 
you  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate,  he  has  left 
you  a  life-interest  in  the  whole  of  his  real  estate,  on 
condition  that  you  assume  the  name  and  arms  of 
Fludgate,  and  bear  that  surname  only;  it  being  further 
ordered  by  the  will,  that  at  your  death  the  same  real 
estate  shall  pass  in  tail  to  your  issue  Cfirst  males,  and 
then  females  in  the  usual  way  of  entails).  In  case  of 
your  death  without  issue,  the  estate  will  devolve  in 
tail  on  Robin  Sylvester,  a  young  gentleman  now  being 
educated  at  the  Yarlsport  grammar-school,  on  the  same 
condition  touching  the  name  and  arms  of  Fludgate. 
Master  Robin  Sylvester  is  the  only  son  of  the  late 
Hercules  Sylvester,  M.D.,  formerly  of  Upper  Gros- 
venor  Street,  London,  and  grandson  of  John  Sylvester, 
M.D.,  of  this  town. 

'  Comprising  the  mansion  and  demesne  of  Nazing 
Park,  the  real  estate  lies  chiefly  in  the  adjacent  parishes 
of  Steeple-Nazing  and  Nazing-Devereux,  and  has  for 
some  time  yielded  its  owner  a  net  income  of  rather 
more  than  eight  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  and  as  the 
farms  are  let  on  rather  easy  terms  to  substantial  and 
prosperous  tenants,  and  as  the  late  Sir  Francis  Flud- 
gate was  liberal  and  provident  in  respect  to  repairs, 
etc.,  you  may  count  on  getting  at  least  that  yearly 
revenue  from  the  property,  which,  by  the  way,  com- 
prises the  advowsons  of  the  churches  of  the  two  Nazings, 
at  present  held  by  rather  aged  rectors.  The  mansion, 
a  grand  red-brick  house,  built  in  the  time  of  George 
the  First,  but  preserving  some  structure  of  an  older 
date,  contains  some  good  examples  of  the  art  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Romney,  a 
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remarkable  collection  of  works  by  Flemish  painters, 
and  several  fine  pieces  of  sculpture.  The  library, 
perhaps  the  best  room  of  the  house,  is  well  provided 
with  works  of  history,  biography,  and  archaeological 
research ;  but  its  collection  of  books  is  deficient  in 
modern  poetry  and  belles-lettres. 

*  I  was  requested  by  the  late  Sir  Francis  Fludgate 
to  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  passage  of  his 
will,  which  gives  strong  expression  to  his  desire  that 
none  of  the  legatees  under  his  will  should  wear  mourn- 
ing for  him.  He  also  enjoined  me  to  impress  on  you 
that  he  has  done  no  injustice  to  any  of  his  kindred  in 
the  male  line,  in  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  property  to 
you  and  your  descendants,  as  he  was  the  last  sur- 
viving descendant  of  Sir  Reuben  Fludgate,  the  first 
baronet,  whose  successful  energy  and  enterprise  in 
commercial  pursuits  enabled  him  to  purchase  the 
Nazing  estates,  and  to  rebuild  the  house  in  the  time 
of  George  the  First,  with  money  wholly  made  by  him- 
self. The  few  surviving  Fludgates,  descended  from 
the  same  stock  as  the  first  baronet,  are  obscure  though 
worthy  persons,  with  whom  the  late  baronet  never  at 
any  time  had  any  personal  relations.  No  one  of  them 
had  reason  to  hope,  or  is  at  all  likely  to  have  hoped, 
that  he  would  benefit  by  the  will  of  so  remote  a  kins- 
man as  the  late  baronet.  I  write  thus  fully  and  pre- 
cisely on  this  point,  because  the  late  Sir  Francis  Flud- 
gate especially  begged  me  to  do  so,  in  order  that  your 
satisfaction  at  succeeding  to  so  large  a  part  of  his  pro- 
perty might  not  be  alloyed  by  an  amiable  fear,  that 
your  good  fortune  might  occasion  reasonable  dis- 
appointment to  other  persons.  Though  you  were  only 
a  distant  cousin  to  the  late  baronet,  you  were  his 
nearest  relation. 
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'Whilst  reading  Sir  Francis  Flu  dgate's  last  will  and 
testament,  you  will  of  course  observe  that  I  and  my 
friend,  Banbury  Davenport,  junior,  banker,  of  the  firm 
of  Alston  and  Banbury,  bankers  of  this  town,  are 
appointed  to  act  as  executors  of  the  will,  and  as 
trustees  for  the  performance  of  its  trusts. 

'  As  it  has  been  my  pleasant  duty  to  inform  you  of 
a  matter  on  which  you  will  doubtless  congratulate 
yourself,  I  trust,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  allow  me  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  the  estate  to  which  you 
have  succeeded.  As  my  home  is  within  two  miles  of 
the  front  door  of  Nazing  Park,  and  within  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  park,  it  will  not  trouble  me  to 
visit  you  as  soon  as  you  come  to  Blytheshire,  if  you 
will  allow  me  the  honour  of  doing  so.  Hoping  to  hear 
from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience,  I  have  the 
honour,  my  dear  sir,  of  remaining 

'  Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

'  Peter  Norcross.' 

'  \Vell,  what  say  you  V  inquired  Geoffrey 
Challoner,  on  seeing  that  his  wife  had  finished 
her  deliberate  perusal  of  the  interesting  epistle. 
— Whilst  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  copy  of 
the  will,  and  affecting  to  be  absorbed  in  its 
contents,  the  admiral  had  been  continually 
looking  above  the  upper  margin  of  the  docu- 
ment, so  as  to  have  a  view  of  Lady  Challoner's 
countenance. 

'It  is  a  long  letter,  because  it  tells  you  so 
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much.  Had  it  been  shorter,  we  should  have 
wished  that  Mr.  Norcross  had  written  more 
fully.     It  is  a  good  letter.' 

'  A  good  letter,  as  you  say ;  and  I  rather  think 
the  writer  is  a  good  fellow.  I  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  making  his  acquaintance. 
Anything  else,  Netta?' 

*  I  am  glad  that  there  are  no  nearer  relations, 
and  that  you  had  a  kind  of  natural  title  and 
claim  to  succeed  to  the  estate.' 

'  So  am  I.  Mr.  Norcross  Avas  good  to  be  so 
communicative  and  convincing  on  that  point. 
That's  my  chief  reason  for  being  disposed  to 
like  him.' 

'Yes,  it  is  more  the  letter  of  a  gentleman 
than  of  a  man  of  business.  Doubtless,  many  a 
man  is  both. — But  we  don't  want  the  estate ; 
and  I  don't  like  the  notion  of  changing  our 
name.  Dear  Geoffrey,  I  am  so  proud  of  the 
name  you  gave  me.' 

*  I  prefer  my  present  name.  But,  for  our 
child's  sake,  1  would  take  an  uglier  name,  in 
order  to  get  an  estate  of  eight  thousand  a-year.' 

'  I  suppose  we  can  write  ourselves  Challoner- 
Fludgate  with,  or  at  least  without  a  hyphen?' 
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'  No,  no,  Netta,  you  would  not  like  me  to  do 
anything  mean,  in  that  way.  A  bargain  is  a  bar- 
gain. The  dead  man  says  take  my  estate  and 
my  name.  You  would  not  have  me  take  the 
estate  and  then  shirk  the  condition,  so  far  as  I 
could  do  so  with  safety.  No,  we  must  drop  the 
Challoner,  and  henceforth  be  pure,  unqualified 
Fludgate  !' — Having  said  this  in  his  most  robust 
style,  Geoffrey  Challoner  added,  with  a  twinkle 
of  boyish  roguery  in  his  noble  eyes,  '  But  I  won't 
change  my  name  till  a  new  Navy  List  has  come 
out.  No,  hang  me  !  Rear-iYdmiral  Sir  Geofifrey 
Challoner,  K.C.B.,  must  appear  in  one  List. 
Afterwards  I'll  go  in  honestly  for  Fludgate.' 

'  Egotistic  old  man  !  He  might  have  waived 
the  condition.  As  he  wished  to  do  you  a  kind- 
ness, he  should  have  done  it  handsomely.' 

'He  had  a  right  to  state  his  terms.  And, 
after  all,  Netta,  "  Lady  Fludgate  "  sounds  vjistly 
well.' 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


SOPHY  S  TIME  IN  LONDON. 


As  neither  of  them  had  ever  set  foot  in  east 
Blytheshire,  Geoffrey  and  Antoinette  Challoner 
agreed  that  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  view 
the  land  before  deciding  to  give  up  Birkwood 
and  make  Nazing  Park  their  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence. If  they  liked  the  place,  they  could 
remain  any  length  of  time  in  the  red-brick  man- 
sion, as  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  return 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorking.  Sir  Geoffrey 
Challoner  was  of  opinion  that,  should  they 
decide  to  settle  at  Nazing  for  good,  it  would  be 
advisable  for  them  to  do  so  without  revisiting 
Birkwood.  If  they  went  back  to  Birkwood 
before  settling  down  in  Blytheshire,  the  people 
about  Dorking  would  be  giving  them  farewell 
dinners;    and   during    the   last   six   weeks    Sir 
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Geoffrey  had  been  to  so  many  dinners,  that  he 
wished  to  be  quit  of  them  for  a  time. 

*  But,  father  and  mother,'  said  Sophy,  who 
had  been  silent,  whilst  her  parents  spoke  in  this 
cool  fashion  of  cai-rying  her  off  to  an  unknown 
region  without  giving  her  an  opportunity  for 
bidding  adieu  to  the  scenes  and  friends  of  her 
tender  infancy,  '  I  should  like  to  see  dear  Birk- 
wood  again, — the  Marshes  and  all  the  good 
villagers,  and  Dot  and  Tinker,  and  the  other 
animals.  And  I  really  must  see  May  Antrobus 
once  more.  If  I  slide  off  into  a  strange  and 
distant  country  like  Blytheshire  without  bidding 
her  good-bye,  she'll  have  reason  to  think  me 
ungrateful.  It  always  has  been  my  opinion 
that  girls  should  be  steady  in  their  attachments:' 
a  sentiment  which  appeared  so  noble  to  the 
dear  father,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  suc- 
cumbing to  his  daughter's  protest,  when  Lady 
Challoner  weakened  Sophy's  case  with  timely 
assurances. 

Dot,  Sophy's  minute  pony,  and  Tinker,  her 
brown  spaniel,  would  come  to  her  in  Blythe- 
■shire,  should  her  parents  determine  to  reside 
there  permanently.   Possibly  the  Marshes  might 
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like  to  migrat©  from  Birkwood  to  Nazing. 
Moreover,  Lady  Challouer  could  assure  Sophy 
that,  even  if  they  returned  to  Birkwood  in 
accordance  with  her  wish,  she  would  not  find 
May  Antrobus  there,  as  that  lady  had  gone  off 
to  Scotland  for  three  or  four  months,  with  her 
father  and  mother. 

•  Mother  dearest,'  cried  Sophy,  with  unusual 
excitement,  and  a  tone  of  grievance  that  seldom 
qualified  her  voice,  '  is  it  possible  that  May  has 
started  for  Scotland  without  writing  to  me  V 

'Her  mother,'  replied  Antoinette  Challoner, 
holding  up  a  letter  which  she  had  received  by 
the  morning's  post,  '  wrote  this  from  York,  and 
she  says,  "  Tell  Sophy  that  May  is  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits,  and  will  not  fail  to  write  to 
her  when  we  get  to  Glen  Dufflyn,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire."^ 

May  Antrobus  having  gone  off  with  her 
parents  to  Scotland  in  this  unceremonious  fash- 
ion, Sophy  withdrew  her  protest,  and,  without 
another  murmur,  consented  to  accompany  her 
father  and  mother  to  BIytheshire.  Sir  Geoffrey 
Challoner  therefore  took  pen  and  wrote  to  Mr. 
Peter  Norcross  that  he  and  his  wife  hoped  to 
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journey  by  railway,  on  a  certain  day  of  the 
instant  month's  last  week,  from  London  to 
Yarlsport. 

It  having  been  agreed  by  Sir  Geoffrey  and 
Lady  Challoner,  and  Miss  Sophy  Challoner,  that 
the  trip  of  inspection  should  be  made  to 
Nazing  Park,  Blytheshire,  the  two  senior  parties 
to  the  compact  hastened  to  remove  impediments 
to  their  purpose  by  despatching  apologetic  notes 
to  divers  individuals  of  the  great  world,  express- 
ing their  regret  for  being  unable  to  be  present, 
vie,  as  important  business_,  arising  from  the 
death  of  one  of  Sir  Geoffrey's  kindred,  compelled 
them  to  leave  town  sooner  than  they  had  in- 
tended. When  these  notes  had  been  despatched, 
eight  days  still  remained  for  Sophy  to  spend  in 
London. 

A  clever,  country-bred  girl's  first  visit  to  Lon- 
don is  a  memorable  passage  of  her  existence. 
Sophy's  first  conscious  sojourn  in  the  capital  of 
her  native  country  had  been  fruitful  of  excite- 
ments, each  of  which  had  done  something  for 
the  development  of  her  active  intellect,  and  the 
enlargement  of  her  knowledge.  Sir  Geoffrey 
Challoner  was  not  wrong  in  thinking  that  she 
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learned  more  in  those  six  or  eight  weeks  with- 
out books  than  she  conld  have  learned  in  a 
whole  year  from  lessons  in  a  school-room.  She 
certainly  made  her  first  observations  of  London 
life  under  circumstances  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  her  greater  enlightenment.  Taken 
to  all  the  places  to  which  quite  young  damsels 
are  taken  in  London  for  their  diversion,  she  was 
accompanied  to  each  place  by  a  tutor  who  de- 
lighted in  answering  her  incessant  and  invari- 
ably intelligent  questions.  Besides  taking  daily 
drives  in  the  parks  and  thoroughfares,  she  visited 
the  chief  pubHc  buildings  of  the  town. 

A  frequent  atteodant  at  the  religious  ser- 
vices of  Westminster  Abbey  (for  the  admiral 
held  to  his  resolve  of  never  again  exposing  him- 
self to  the  attentions  of  the  worshippers  at  St. 
James's,  Piccadilly)  she  grew  familiar  with  the 
more  noteworthy  statues  and  memorial  tablets 
of  that  sacred  building ;  and  she  became  almost 
as  well  acquainted  with  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
She  entered  the  houses  of  parliament  when  they 
were  devoid  of  legislators,  and  also  during  de- 
bates. Geoffrey  Challoner  took  her  over  the 
Tower  of  London  and  the  Docks,  the  Guildhall 
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and  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Koyal  Exchange 
and  Mint  and  General  Post  Office.  With  her 
father  for  a  guide,  she  inspected  Greenwich 
Hospital  and  Chelsea  Hospital,  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  the  chief  courts  of  law.  Again  and  again 
she  passed  down  and  up  the  Thames  on  the 
river  steamers.  She  went  hand-in-hand  with 
her  father  to  panoramas  and  Madame  Tussaud's 
wax-works.  Going  to  the  Botanical  Gardens 
and  the  Zoological  Gardens,  she  also  went  to 
the  galleries  of  the  British  Museum.  Her  visits 
to  the  National  Gallery  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy  may  not  have  inspired  her  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  fine  arts,  or  enabled  her  to 
distinguish  a  masterpiece  from  a  daub,  but 
something  more  had  been  accomplished  for  the 
clever  child's  primary  education,  when  she  real- 
ized vividly  and  as  a  matter  of  her  own  personal 
observation,  that  ingenious  men  gained  their 
living  by  producing  things  of  beauty  which 
sensible  and  finely  critical  persons  took  delight 
in  scrutinizing,  and  that  painters  and  sculptors 
had  laboured  in  the  same  way  for  the  advantage 
of  their  contemporaries  in  far-away  past  times 
of  which   small   girls,   however  well-born  and 
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carefully  nurtured,   knew  just  nothing   at   all. 

The  last  eight  days  of  Sophy's  « fine  time  '  in 
London  were  spent  in  revisiting  the  scenes  and 
buildings  for  which  she  most  cared.  She  took  a 
last  drive  in  Hyde  Park  and  a  last  drive  through 
the  city,  a  last  peep  into  the  Abbey  and  the 
Cathedral,  a  last  inspection  of  the  birds  and 
animals  in  the  Regent's  Park,  a  last  run  down 
the  river  from  Westminster  to  Greenwich  and 
back.  It  was  on  one  of  these  last  eight  days 
that  she  had  a  brief  interview  with  a  famous 
man,  which  she  still  recalls  with  pleasure.  She 
and  her  father  had  just  ahghted  from  their  car- 
riage at  Hyde  Park  Corner  with  the  intention  of 
walking  to  their  lodgings,  when  they  encoun- 
tered on  the  pavement  near  Apsley  House  an 
old  gentleman  whom  she  had  never  seen  before, 
but  recognized  instantly  from  several  portraits 
that  were  familiar  to  her. 

'  Ah,  Challoner,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking 
so  well  again,'  said  this  old  gentleman,  holding 
out  an  ungloved  hand  to  the  admiral. 

Some  words  ensued  between  the  two  gentle- 
men, but  Sophy  did  not  hear  what  they  said  to 
one  another,  for  without  leaving   hold   of  her 
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father's  hand  she  had  fallen  back  a  pace,  on 
finding  herself  near  the  greatest  of  all  living 
heroes. 

A  minute  later,  Sophy  coloured  as  she  saw  the 
object  of  her  reverential  scrutiny  glance  at  her, 
and  heard  him  say,  in  a  tone  of  assent, 

'  Pray  do,  I  shall  be  dehghted.' 

Whereupon,  her  father  led  her  a  pace  forward 
«aying, 

'  Sophy,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  allows  me  to 
introduce  you  to  him.'* 

A  tremor  passed  from  the  child's  brain  to  the 
tips  of  her  toes,  as  she  took  the  duke's  hand  and 
looked  up  into  his  gentle,  brave  eyes  ;  and  the 
tremor  had  scarcely  ceased  to  trouble  her  when 
Sophy  dropped  her  happy  face  and  impulsively 
touched  the  ungloved  hand  with  her  lips. 

'  Very  prettily  done,  my  dear,'  the  duke  said 
kindly,  'very  prettily  done.  Next  time  you 
come  to  town,  you  must  tell  your  father  to 
bring  you  to  call  on  me.' 

On  the  day  before  she  left  tow^n,  Sophy  took 
a  farewell  view  of  the  lovely  humming-birds 
and  the  wonderful  butterflies  in  the  British 
Museum,  whilst  her  mother  was  leaving  cards 
at  houses  in  the  west  end  of  the  town. 
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*  No,  we  won't  turn  our  faces  homeward  till 
we  have  gone  a  few  hundred  yards  further  to 
the  east,'  Geoffrey  Challoner  remarked,  as  he  led 
his  daughter  from  the  museum. 

Five  minutes  later  Sophy  found  herself  in  the 
quiet  square,  that  had  been  the  scene  of  little 
Emmeline  Monckton's  stand-up-fight  with  her 
old  playmate  Clemaine.  As  the  square-gardener 
was  working  on  the  grass  at  the  time  of  their 
arrival,  the  admiral  and  Sophy  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  admission  to  the  space  within  the 
railings. 

*I  have  never  been  to  this  square  before,' 
observed  Sophy,  as  her  feet  trod  the  very  turf 
over  which  her  mother  and  Emmeline  Monckton 
used  to  race. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  it  V 

'It  reminds  me/  replied  the  girl  (so  much  older 
than  her  years),  glancing  at  her  father,  as  she 
wondered  what  made  him  look  so  sad,  '  of  that 
man  we  saw  near  the  Serpentine  the  other  day, 
the  man  who  looked  like  a  gentleman,  though 
his  hat  was  dingy,  and  his  coat  thread-bare,  and 
his  boots  patched.  When  he  had  passed  us, 
jOTi  said,  "  Ah,  poor  fellow,  he  has  seen  better 
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days!"  That's  what  1  feel  must  be  the  case 
with  this  square.  The  houses  are  great  houses, 
and  the  trees  and  grass  are  all  right,  but  there's 
something  wrong  about  the  place.  Isn't  it  a 
square,  father,  that  has  seen  better  days  V 

*  You  are  right,  beauty,'  Geofirey  Challoner 
responded  sadly,  '  it  has  seen  better  days,  and  is 
not  likely  to  see  them  again.  Tt  was  spending 
its  better,  though  scarcely  its  very  best,  days, 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  when  my  dear 
brother  lived  in  that  house  directly  facing  us, — 
the  large  house,  there,  with  the  curiously  carved 
door.' 

'Then  you  had  a  brother  once?'  Sophy  did 
not  ask  what  this  brother,  of  whom  she  noAv 
heard  for  the  first  time,  was  doing  or  where  he 
was  living  ;  for  the  gentle  sorrow  of  her  father's 
voice  and  looks  told  her  that  his  brother  was 
dead. 

'  Had  he  a  wife  V  she  enquired. 

*  Yes,'  the  admiral  answered  in  the  same  voice, 
but  something  less  tenderly,  *  and  she  is  alsa 
dead.' 

'  Had  they  no  children?' 

'They  had  three  children — two  boys  and  a  girL' 
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'  Where  are  they  V 

GeoiFrey  Challoner  answered  the  question  by 
turning  his  eyes  upwards  to  the  blue  sky. 

'  In  heaven  V 

The  father  nodded. 

'  And  they  all  died  young  V 

'  Not  so  very  young.  The  boys  were  almost 
men  when  they  passed  away,  and  the  girl  lived 
to  be  a  woman.' 

'  What  was  her  name,  father  V 

'  Clemaine.' 

'  Did  she  marry  V 

'  She  married  and  lived  to  have  a  daughter, 
who  was  born  just  about  the  time  of  your  birth.' 

'  And  where  is  she  V 

'  With  her  mother,'  answered  Geoffrey  Chal- 
loner, again  looking  up  at  the  blue  sky. 

'  Father,  oh !  dearest  father,  what  a  sad  story ! 
If  she  had  lived,  Cousin  Clemaine's  little  gh'l 
would  be  just  my  age,  and  w^ould  be  my  cousin?' 

Again  Geoffrey  Challoner  nodded. 

'I  wish  they  had  both  lived, — Cousin  Clemaine 
and  her  little  girl.  How  delightful  it  would 
have  been  for  me  to  have  a  little  cousin  of  my 
own  age  !     If  Clemaine  had  hved,  I  am  sure  I 
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should  have  loved  her, —  so  dearly, — so  very 
dearly.' 

Geoffrey  Challoner  made  no  reply,  as  he 
again  took  his  child  by  the  hand,  and  slowly 
walked  with  her  over  the  grass  to  the  other  side 
of  the  square.  He  was  thinking  how  coldly  and 
hardly  he  had  written  of  Clemaine  Donaldson, 
as  a  person  in  whom  he  could  never  delight, 
though  he  would  be  good  enough  to  her,  in 
countenancing  her  and  in  helping  her  with 
money.  He  was  thinking  also  how  hardly  and 
coldly  he  had  written  of  the  child,  which  Cle- 
maine was  hoping  to  have,  as  a  child  whom  he 
could  never  love.  Recalling  the  coldness  and 
hardness  with  poignant  regret,  Geoffrey  Chal- 
loner repented  of  both  now  that  penitence  was 
futile  and  atonement  impossible. 

'  Father  dearest,'  said  Sophy  to  the  admiral, 
when  they  had  paced  the  lawn  several  times  in 
silence,  'let  us  leave  this  mournful  square, 
which  will  never  again  have  better  days  for 
you. — Darling,  I  am  so  very  sorry  for  you.' 

*  I  should  not  have  spoken  of  my  trouble  to 
you,  pet,'  rejoined  Geoffrey  Challoner,  touched 
by  the  pitifulness  of  his  child's  voice  and  mien. 
*  It  was  selfish  of  me  !' 
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*  It  was  good  and  sweet  of  you,  and  I  am 
thankful  for  your  goodness  in  talking  to  me. 
But,  come  away,  father.  It  is  not  good  for  you 
to  linger  in  the  shadow  of  that  sad  house,  which 
was  once  so  glad  a  house  to  you.' 

Feeling  that  she  was  right,  Geoffrey  Chal- 
loner  pulled  himself  together,  and  asked  the 
gardener  to  unlock  the  gate  of  the  square  for 
him. 

That  evening  Sophy  was  '  put  to  bed  '  by  the 
dear  mother,  as  Mary  Block  was  employed  with 
the  labour  of  packing  and  preparing  for  the 
morrow's  journey. 

*  What  is  it  that  makes  my  own  pet  so  grave 
to-night  f  inquired  Lady  Challoner,  when  her 
child's  head  was  on  the  pillow. 

*  Dearest  mother,'  said  Sophy,  sitting  up 
again  in  her  bed,  'it  is  a  rather  long  and  very 
sad  story.  I  went  with  our  darling  to  Queen's 
Square  this  afternoon,  and  saw  the  outside  of 
the  house  where  his  brother  used  to  live  with 
his  wife  and  children, — the  boys  who  died  when 
they  were  almost  young  men  ;  and  poor  cousin 
Clemaine,  who  died  when  she  was  a  young 
woman.  And  father  told  me  that  Clemaine  had 
a  child,  who  was  born  about  the  time  I  was 
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born.  He  did  not  tell  me  much  about  Clemaine, 
but  I  feel  I  should  have  loved  Clemaine  very 
much  if  I  had  known  her,  and  that  she  too 
would  have  loved  me.  And,  oh  !  mother,  it  is 
so  sad  that  Clemaine's  child  did  not  live  to  be 
my  playmate,  for,  as  1  have  no  sister,  I  should 
like  to  have  a  playmate-cousin.' 

'We  can't,  Sophy,  have  all  our  desires  in  this 
world.  That  would  not  be  good  for  us,'  said 
Antoinette  Challoner,  who  was  touched  by  the 
child's  desire  for  a  near  and  constant  playmate, 
and  felt  how  reasonable  and  natm^al  the  cry 
was ;  for,  with  all  their  devotion  to  Clemaine 
Donaldson's  child,  how  could  she  and  Geoffrey 
be  to  her  what  a  companion  of  her  own  age 
would  be  ? 

'Poor  father,'  rejoined  Sophy,  «I  am  sure  has 
not  all  he  desires.  How  hard  it  is  to  him  to 
have  lost  all  his  kindred  but  us !  Why,  mother, 
you  and  I  alone  stand  between  him  and 
desolation.' 

'  Yes,  we  alone,  Sophy.  So  we  must  always 
be  very  tender  and  thoughtful  for  him.' 

'  And  did  you  know  my  cousin  Clemaine  ?  Do 
you  think  she  would  have  cared  for  me,  if  she 
had  lived  V 
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To  which  question  Antoinette  Challoner  an- 
swered strongly  in  the  affirmative,  and  went  on 
to  tell  the  child  (after  inducing  her  to  lie  down 
again),  how  good  and  gentle  and  brave  a 
woman  her  cousin  Clemaine  was.  It  was  not 
till  she  had  soothed  her  into  calmness,  and  then 
watched  her  slip  away  into  slumber,  that  Geo- 
ffrey Challoner's  wife  withdrew  from  the  bedside 
of  her  adopted  child. 

There  would  have  been  little  rest  for  Antoi- 
nette Challoner  that  night,  had  she  not  known 
how  fleeting  are  the  sorrows  of  childhood. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CLERK  OF  THE  NOISE. 

To  the  tourist  and  the  social  observer,  Blythe- 
shire  offers  itself  in  three  divisions,  differing 
from  one  another  in  soil  and  superficial  con- 
formation, and  in  the  agricultural  arrangements 
that  so  greatly  affect  the  natural  peculiarities  of 
rural  scenery ; — divisions  that  may  be  marked 
on  the  map  by  two  parallel  straight  lines, 
drawn  from  north  to  south,  so  that  the  three 
divisions  are  about  equal  in  area. 

Washed  by  the  sea  on  its  eastern  marge,  East 
Blytheshire  is  a  region  of  large  fields  and  large 
farms,  some  of  them  being  in  the  hands  of 
scientific  breeders,  whose  stocks  of  cattle  and 
swine  are  famous  through  the  world.  Watered 
in  the  south  by  the  Blare  and  Gipping,  and  by 
the  numerous  streams  that  feed  those  picturesque 
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rivers,  it  has  for  its  capital  the  ancient  borough 
of  Yarlsport,  whose  merchants  command  the 
trade  in  corn,  timber,  coal,  and  wine  over  a 
wide  reach  of  country.  Comprising  on  its  sea- 
board some  land  of  inferior  quality,  this  fortun- 
ate region  of  gallant  England  consists  chiefly  of 
soil,  styled  '  mixed  soil '  by  the  Blytheshire 
people,  that  under  the  blandishments  of  culture 
yields  a  goodly  proportion  of  our  best  wheat. 

A  stiff  and  clayey  region,  where  farms  and 
enclosures  are  much  smaller  than  in  the  eastern 
division,  Mid-Blytheshire  is  famous  for  its  barleys, 
that  in  '  good  barley  years  '  are  snapped  up  by 
the  agents  of  the  Basses,  whose  ales  preserve 
our  Indian  empire  for  us,  and  by  the  agents  of 
the  historic  Allsopps,  whose  ancestral  vats  slaked 
the  thirst  of  General  Monk's  soldiers  more  than 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  as  they 
marched  south  to  restore  sacred  order  and  a  bad 
king. 

Held  chiefly  by  the  great  flock-farmers,  who, 
in  1843,  were  still  rich  enough  to  drive  their  car- 
riages and  attend  the  meetings  on  Trundlehoop 
Heath,  and  to  live  more  like  wasteful  squires 
than    careful    husbandmen,    AVest   Blytheshire 
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differs  from  the  other  two  divisions  of  the  county 
in  being  flat  as  a  bilHard-table.  It  differs  from 
them  also  in  the  quahty  of  its  soil,  which  is,  for 
the  most  part,  no  less  light  to  the  spade  than 
level  to  the  eyes.  It  is  consequent  on  the  flat- 
ness of  this  division  of  the  county,  that  Blythe- 
shire  is  so  often  decried  and  libelled  as  a  tame, 
uninteresting,  unpicturesque  part  of  England. 
Readers  who  have  formed  so  unfair  an  opinion 
of  Blytheshire  from  what  they  have  seen  of  the 
county  through  the  windows  of  railway  carriages, 
during  express  journeys  to  and  from  London  and 
Trundlehoop  races,  should  correct  a  miscon- 
ception, on  the  occasion  of  their  next  scamper 
to  the  famous  race-course,  by  returning  from 
Trundlehoop  by  way  of  Woodenhouse  and 
Yarlsport.  One  such  trip,  at  an  additional  cost 
of  a  few  hours  and  some  thirty  shillings,  will 
save  them  in  the  future  from  the  absurdity  of 
talking  of  Blytheshire — the  county  in  which 
Gainsborough  and  Constable  delighted,  the 
county  that  gave  England  her  school  of  land- 
scape art — as  deficient  in  natural  loveliness. 

When  their  train   glided  into  the   Yarlsport 
railway-station  (in  1843  a  terminus,)  Sir  Geo- 
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ffrey  and  Lady  Challoner  and  Sophy  saw  from 
the  windows  of  their  carriage  a  large  assemblage 
of  rustical  persons,  who  had  come  there  for  the 
purpose  of '  seeing  the  train  come  in.'  For  the 
train  and  locomotive  were  still  such  novelties  at 
Yarlsport,  that  on  market-days  the  people  from 
distant  parishes  never  failed  to  gather  in  num- 
bers at  the  station  to  witness  and  pass  judgment 
on  the  performance  of  the  steam-horse.  Some 
of  the  Blytheshire  people  were  of  a  strong  opin- 
ion that,  though  a  wonder  for  going,  and  safe 
enough  in  the  open  country,  where  it  could 
have  its  head,  the  locomotive  would  sooner  or 
later  '  bust  in  the  station  from  puUing  up  too 
sudden,'  in  which  case  there  would  be  '  old 
Harry  to  pay.'  The  items  of  the  present  crowd, 
who  had  come  to  the  station  in  the  hope  of 
witnessing  a  catastrophe,  for  which  *  old  JlaiTy  ' 
would  demand  immediate  payment,  had  their 
labour  in  vain  ;  for  the  locomotive  and  carriages 
entered  the  terminus  in  an  orderly  fashion,  and 
drew  up  alongside  the  platform  without  doing 
anything  for  the  benefit  of  the  Yarlsport 
surgeons. 

The  trio  had  alighted  from  their  carriage,  and 
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Sophy  was  noticing  the  pecuhar  tone  and  strange 
words  in  which  the  rustical  persons  (for  the 
most  part  women  and  young  children)  conversed 
with  one  another,  when  a  very  tall  gentleman 
raised  his  hat  to  her  father  and  observed,  in  a 
voice  of  unnecessary  loudness  (as  though  the 
admiral  were  hard  of  hearing)  : 

*  1  presume  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  Sir  Geoffrey  Challoner.' 

To  which  avowal  of  a  mere  presumption,  the 
admiral  answered, 

*  I  presume  1  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
Mr.  Peter  Norcross.' 

Whereupon,  and  without  pausing  in  their 
emotional  proceedings  to  assure  one  another 
that  the  presumptions  were  correct,  the  two 
gentlemen  shook  hands  with  one  another  with 
much  cordiality,  and  said,  the  each  to  the  other, 
*  I  am  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance ;' 
though,  for  all  the  words  that  had  passed 
between  them,  each  might  have  been  another 
person.  But  that  did  not  matter,  as  they  hap- 
pened to  be  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Geoffrey  Challoner 
and  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  Blytheshire. 

On  being  introduced  to  Lady  Challoner  by 
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his  new  acij[uaintaiice,  Mr.  Peter  Norcross  (being 
clearly  under  the  notion  that  she  was  even 
deafer  than  her  husband)  remarked, 

*  Madam,  I  am  truly  dehghted  to  see  you.' 
After  he  had   been   formally  introduced    to 

Sophy,  Mr.  Norcross  said,  in  a  still  louder  voice, 
as  though  she  were  only  three  ghosts  of  a 
vibration  short  of  stone-deaf, 

*  Very  glad  to  see  you  in  Blytheshire,  my 
dear  ;  but  where  are  your  brothers  and  sisters  V 

'  I  haven't  any,'  replied  Sophy. 

'  What !'  ejaculated  this  wonderful  Mr.  Peter 
Norcross,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  as  though  the 
world  were  coming  to  an  end,  and  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  wished  the  end  to  come  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

*My  only  daughter,'  remarked  Sir  Geoffrey 
reassuringly. 

*  Default  of  heirs  male  V  inquired  Mr.  Norcross, 
in  a  way  which  caused  Sophy  to  think  he  must 
be  one  of  those  madmen  of  whom  she  had  heard 
rumours. 

*  Yes,'  said  the  admiral. 

'Astonishing,  wonderful!'  ejaculated  Mr.  Nor- 
cross.    Turning  from  Sir  Geoffrey  to  the  heir- 
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female  for  a  confirmation  of  her  father's  astouad- 
ing  statement,  Mr.  Peter  Norcross  said,  '  What, 
no  brothers  nor  sisters  V 

'  I  haven't  any,  sir,'  repHed  Sophy, '  but  I  wish 
1  had  a  lot' 

*  Ha,  ha,  ha  !'  laughed  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
'  you  are  a  bright  little  maiden,  but  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  saying.  But,'  added  Mr. 
Norcross,  in  a  more  reasonable,  or  rather  in  a 
less  outrageously-lunatical  style,  '  that  subject 
will  keep.  We  must  look  after  the  luggage. 
Sir  Geoffrey,  one  of  your  carriages  is  at  the 
door  of  the  station,  and  there's  a  cart  for  the 
luggage  ;  and,  if  Lady  Challoner  will  give  me 
a  seat  in  her  carriage,  your  servants  can  cram 
into  my  trap.' 

*  We  have  brought  no  servant  with  ns,  Mr. 
Norcross,  but  my  maid,  who  will  be  able  to  pick 
out  the  luggage,'  said  Antoinette  Challoner. 
*  Oh,  here  she  is.  Mary,  if  you  will  point  out 
our  luggage  to  this  gentleman,  he  will  tell  the 
porters  what  to  do  with  it.' 

To  Sophy,  who  scrutinized  him  very  closely, 
it  appeared  that  the  tall  gentleman's  appearance 
was  even  stranger  than  his  speech.     Standing 
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erect  on  a  pair  of  disproportionately  long  legs, 
Mr.  Peter  Norcross  towered  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  rustical  persons  on  the  platform ;  for 
the  Bljtheshire  peasants  are  for  the  most  part  a 
short-legged,  thick-set,  stumpy  folk.  He  dif- 
fered also  from  the  light-haired  and  light-eyed 
people  about  him  in  having  big,  black,  pene- 
trating eyes,  and  a  superabundance  of  black 
hair  that  curled  about  his  head  and  his  short  neck 
in  tresses,  that  caused  Sophy  to  think  of  vi-rith- 
ing  snakes.  Though  his  locks  did  not  show  a 
single  white  hair,  Mr.  Norcross  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  about  the  admiral's  time  of  life,  per- 
haps four  or  five  years  younger.  His  forehead, 
from  whose  top  and  sides  the  curly  tresses  rolled 
backwards,  was  white  and  broad  and  high ;  but, 
to  put  the  case  mildly,  his  visage  was  at  the 
first  sight  far  from  prepossessing — the  face  being 
lined  and  furrowed  in  the  most  extraordinary 
fashion,  and  the  nose  being  grotesquely  large 
and  prominent.  Immediately  under  the  eye, 
the  flesh  at  the  top  of  either  cheek  bulged  and 
sagged  downward  for  half-an-inch  into  the  deep 
and  straight  furrow  that  ran  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  enormous  (but  shapely)  nose  to  a 
VOL.  II.  L 
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point  a  little  below  the  protruding  cheek-bone. 
Running  parallel  with  this  superior  furrow, 
another  deep  line  passed  from  the  curl  of  the 
nostril  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  whose  upper 
lip  was  long  and  straight  whilst  the  under  lip 
was  short.  Instead  of  according  with  the  large- 
ness of  the  higher  features,  the  receding  chin 
and  lower  jaw  of  this  distinctly  ill-favoured 
face  were  small  and  delusively  suggestive  of 
moral  infirmity.  It  was  a  face  that,  now-a-days, 
would  be  veiled  as  much  as  possible  with  hair. 
But,  in  1843,  Mr.  Norcross  would  have  provoked 
proceedings  *  de  lunatico  inquirendo '  had  he 
outraged  social  sentiment  by  letting  his  beard 
and  moustaches  grow. 

The  luggage  having  been  put  into  the  cart, 
and  Mary  Block  having  gone  off  in  'the  trap,' 
the  trio  from  London  and  their  new  acquaint- 
ance entered  a  stately  coach  that  was  open  to 
the  air,  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  noble  bay  horses. 
There  was  a  brief  conflict  between  Sir  Geoffrey 
and  Mr.  Norcross  touching  seats  in  this  capa- 
cious carriage,  but  as  the  admiral  would  not 
give  in,  and  protested  that  he  preferred  travel- 
ling with  bis  back  to  the  horses,  Mr.  Peter  Nor- 
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cross  took  the  place  by  Lady  Challoner's  side. 

'  What  bright,  handsome  shops !'  remarked 
Antoinette  Challoner,  as  the  carriage  moved  at 
a  steady  pace  down  the  principal  shopping- 
street  of  Yarlsport. 

'  My  dear  madam,  we  have  better  shops  than 
the  Londoners,'  said  Mr.  Peter  Norcross.  '  I  don't 
say  om*  shops  are  as  big  and  employ  as  many 
hands  as  the  Regent  Street  and  Oxford  Street 
shops,  but  you  can  shop  to  better  purpose  in 
Yarlsport  than  in  the  big,  dirty,  overgrown  town 
you  have  come  from ;  and  here's  our  market- 
square.  There  is  the  Corn  Exchange,  empty  now 
for  market  is  over  ; — and  there  is  the  Post  Office, 
a  fine  building ; — and  there's  our  Town  Hall. 
What  would  you  have  better  in  the  way  of 
public  buildings  ?  And  here  we  are,'  continued 
the  enthusiastic  guide,  as  the  carriage  rolled  out 
of  the  market-place  into  a  narrow  and  meander- 
ing thoroughfare,  '  moving  away  for  the  river. 
All  this  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  town.  Streets 
all  narrow  here,  just  as  the  streets  of  an  ancient 
borough  ought  to  be  ;  and  they  wind  and  curve 
into  one  another  in  a  way  that  reminds  you  of  a 
beautiful  piece  of  lace.     Some  people  say  the 

l2 
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streets  are  too  narroAv.  Pooh !  there  is  roora 
enough,  in  the  narrowest  of  them,  for  two  car- 
riages to  pass  one  another  with  careful  driving. 
And  see  how  many  of  the  best  houses  are 
detached  houses,  with  big  gardens  behind  them. 
And  now,  my  httle  lady,  look  straight  over  my 
head,  and  you'll  see  a  rare  sight !' 

'The  ships,  mother,  and  the  masts — such  a 
crowd  of  masts !'  cried  the  little  lady,  as  the 
carriage  turned  sharply  to  the  right,  and  made 
for  a  suburb,  from  which  it  soon  emerged  into 
the  pure  country. 

*  Ah,  my  dear,  there  are  more  and  bigger 
ships  in  Mersey  docks  and  on  the  Thames,  but 
the  shipping  in  Yarlsport  harbour  is  a  goodly 
show.  And  here  we  are  on  the  Strand,  with 
the  lovely  river  on  one  side  of  us  and  the  lovely 
green  fields  on  the  other.  Blytheshire  isn't  such 
a  flat,  sandy,  treeless  country  as  the  cockneys 
think  it.  Lor'  bless  you,  my  dear,  look  away 
over  the  river  to  those  woodlands  rising  one 
above  another.  And  now,  my  dear,  look  to 
your  left  at  the  woodlands  yonder.  Be  quick, 
for  we  shall  be  in  the  green  lanes  soon,  with 
fences  on  either  side  of  us,  and  leafy  boughs 
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overhead,  and  no   opportunities  for  seeing  the 
landscape  except  at  the  gateways.     What  think 
you  of  that,  my  little  lady,  for  a  flat,  tame,  and 
unattractive  country?' 
'  It's  lovely !'  cried  Sophy. 

*  Ah,  and  you'll  like  the  people  when  you 
come  to  know  them.  England  contains  no 
kindlier,  more  industrious,  more  honest,  shrewder 
people  than  the  Blytheshire  peasantry,  who  have 
a  wealth  of  quaint  folk-lore  on  their  lips,  and  are 
fine  humourists  in  their  homely  way.' 

*  At  the  station,'  observed  Sophy,  '  I  listened 
to  their  way  of  talking,  and  I  thought  it  musical. 
They  used  words  I  never  heard  before.  One 
man  said  to  a  girl,  "  Ah,  my  little  mawther,  you 
never  saw  such  a  sight  as  this  afore,  did  you  V 
And  then  he  said  to  her,  "  What  a  stamming 
mort  of  folks,  sure-/?/  /"  I  suppose  "  mawther  " 
means  "girl"  in  Blytheshire;  but  what  is  "a 
stamming  mort  of  folks,  sure-Zy  /"  ' 

And  Sophy  gave  these  examples  of  Blythe- 
shire lingo  with  so  happy  an  imitation  of  the 
tone  and  final  pitch  of  the  Blytheshire  dialect, 
that  Mr.  Norcross  remarked  on  the  quickness 
with   which  she  had  seized  two  of  the  prime 
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peculiarities  of  the  vernacular  speech  of  the 
people  so  new  to  her. 

'  That's  it !  Excellent  for  a  beginner  !  By 
Jove,  little  lady,  you  have  caught  the  drant 
and  the  pitch  !'  exclaimed  the  voluble  and  loud- 
tongued  Mr.  Norcross. 

'The  dialect  reminded  me  of  America, — 
especially  of  the  New  England  states,'  remarked 
Lady  Challoner. 

'My  dear  Lady  Challoner,'  cried  Mr.  Norcross, 
with  extravagant  energy,  ' "  Yankee  "  and 
"  Blytheshire  "  are  neither  two  dialects  nor  two 
varieties  of  the  same  tongue, — they  are  the 
same  dialect  in  every  particular.  There  is 
nothing  more  interesting  in  the  great  American 
republic,  nothing  of  which  she  has  more  reason 
to  be  proud,  than  her  pure  way  of  speaking  the 
English  language,  for  which  she  is  indebted  to 
the  Blytheshire  adventurers  who  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  her  greatness  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  at  the  same  time  settled  her  lan- 
guage for  all  ages.  When  Winthrop  headed  the 
great  exodus  and  led  more  than  two  (nearly 
three)  thousand  men  from  Blytheshire  and  the 
bordering  counties    over   the   Atlantic   to    the 
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American  mainland,  all  the  whites  of  all  the 
languishing  plantations  did  not  exceed  eight 
hundred  souls.  That  exodus  settled  the  question 
whether  English  America  should  speak  through- 
out all  future  time  some  barbarous  patois  of  our 
mother  tongue,  or  should  speak  the  most  musi- 
cal and  most  virtuous  kind  of  English.' 

'  You  have  no  doubt  that  "  Blytheshire " 
is  the  finest  and  least  corrupt  kind  of  English  T 

'  How  can  I  have  any  doubt  on  that  point  ? 
It  is  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  pure  and  un- 
defiled  descendants  of  the  choicest  breed  of  the 
Teuton  immigrants.  Observe  the  rhythmical 
flow  of  the  Blytheshire  speech,  the  plaintive  re- 
soluteness of  its  "  drant,"  the  sweetly  persuasive 
energy  of  the  "  final  pitch "  of  its  sentences. 
Little  madam,  sitting  opposite  to  me  there,  may 
well  have  thought  it  pleasant  to  the  ear.  Then, 
observe  its  freedom  from  the  vile  barbarisms 
that  distinguish  the  depraved  Enghsh  spoken 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  No  Blytheshire 
man,  woman,  or  child  drops  an  h  where  the 
aspirate  is  needed,  or  uses  one  where  the  h  would 
be  out  of  place.  It  is  the  same  in  the  United 
States,  whose  people  got  their  way  of  speaking 
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from  Blytheshire. — Ah,  here  we  are,  crawling 
foot-pace  up  Langford  Hill.  Yes,  coachman, 
you  are  right  to  spare  your  horses.  By  Jove  ! 
admiral,  you'll  find  Langford  Hill  a  breather  for 
the  best  horse  in  your  stables,  when  at  the  end 
of  a  smart  run  across  country  you  push  up  the 
ridge  at  a  gallop. — And  yet  people  up  in 
London  talk  of  Blytheshire  as  a  county  without 
hills !' 

*  I  see  you  are  proud  of  your  county,'  ob- 
served Antoinette  Challoner,  who  could  sympa- 
thize with  Mr.  Norcross's  provincial  arrogance, 
though  as  a  woman  from  the  West  of  England 
she  was  smiling  in  her  sleeve  at  it. 

'  Proud  !  1  am  only  the  grateful  child  of  an 
incomparable  mother.  In  that  sense  I  am  proud 
of  my  native  county.  What  would  you  think, 
madam,  of  my  httle  lady  there,  if  she  weren't 
proud  of  you  V 

Avoiding  the  question,  Antoinette  Challoner 
inquired  mischievously, 

'  But  how  about  your  great  men  ?  Have  you 
any  to  boast  of?' 

'Have  we  any?'  Mr.  Norcross  replied,  in  a 
deep,  rolling  voice,  that  could  have  been  heard 
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at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards.  '  Bless 
you,  my  dear  lady,  nine-tenths  of  England's 
greatly  historic  men  sprung  from  Blytheshire 
and  the  three  other  cognate  counties.  Blythe- 
shire men  were  to  the  fore  of  every  social 
movement  of  old  England,  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  Reformation.  And  since  then  what  men 
have  sprung  from  the  four  counties! — states- 
men, lawyers,  men  of  action,  sailors,  soldiers, 
artists,  thinkers,  poets.' 

'  Shakespeare  V  suggested  Lady  Challoner. 

'  I  knew  you  would  throw  him  at  my  head,' 
cried  Mr.  Norcross,  with  a  roll  of  rich  laughter. 
<  I  finished  with  "  poets  "  to  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity for  pelting  me  with  Shakespeare, — 
Shakespeare, — Shakespeare  !  What  a  consola- 
tion it  is  to  all  the  rest  of  England  that  Shake- 
speare was  not  born  in  the  Blytheshire  group  of 
counties  !  Yes,  7ie  was  born  in  Warwickshire, — 
more's  the  pity !  It  has  always  been  a  regret 
to  me  that  he  was  not  born  in  Blytheshire.  Not 
that  Blytheshire  needs  or  covets  the  distinction 
of  giving  him  birth.  I  regret  it,  madam,  for 
Shakespeare's  sake.  AVhat  a  grand  thing  it 
would  have  been  for  him  to  have  been  born  in 
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these  parts,  instead  of  that  obscure  patch  of  the 
midlands !  How  much  he  missed  through  the 
accident  of  being  born  in  the  wroDg  place ! 
Great  though  he  was,  what  a  much  grander 
fellow  he  would  have  been  had  he  breathed 
Blytheshire  air  and  sucked  Blytheshire  milk  in 
his  infancy,  spent  his  youth  in  a  land  so  rich  in 
romantic  traditions,  and  gone  into  the  world 
with  the  sense  of  personal  dignity  that  belongs 
to  every  native  of  Blytheshire.  Possibly  the 
powers  above  felt  that  the  rare  man  would  be 
too  much  for  his  own  age,  and  indeed  for  all 
human  nature,  if  he  were  reared  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  and  so  brought  him 
out  at  that  miserable  Stratford-upon-Avon.  I 
haven't  the  smallest  doubt  that  he  had  a  Blythe- 
shire strain  in  his  blood,  which  was  mainly 
accountable  for  his  genius. — But  don't  suspect 
me  of  provincial  narrowness  and  insolence.  I 
am  incapable  of  such  littleness  as  that.' 

Having  laughed  away  the  too  ridiculous 
notion  that  he  was  too  strongly  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  his  native  shire,  Mr.  Norcross  stayed 
the  carriage,  when  it  had  just  rolled  at  a  free 
trot  through  a  picturesque  village,  in  order  that 
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the  strangers  might  admire  a  view  to  which  he 
called  their  attention. 

'  The  village  we  have  just  bowled  through  is 
Nazing-Devereux,  and  from  this  point  you  get 
a  lovely  peep  of  the  Gipping.  So  see,  little 
lady, — how  do  you  like  it?' 

*  We  are  home,  mother,^  cried  Sophy  to  her 
parents.  '  Oh,  see  the  river  far  away  there, 
with  the  white  sails  upon  it,  and  see  the  green 
meadows  with  the  dotted  cattle  in  them, 
and  that  handsome  house  of  red  brick,  just 
visible  through  the  trees  of  that  lovely  garden. 
Oh,  how  we  shall  enjoy  living  there  !' 

'  No,  no,  not  so  fast,  my  little  lady  !'  exclaimed 
Peter  Norcross,  in  a  jocular  tone.  'Nazing 
Lodge  is  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  it's  a  mere 
cottage  in  comparison  with  the  house  to  which 
you  are  going.  Ha  !  ha  !  little  madam,  1  meant 
you  to  make  the  mistake,  and  it  isn't  the  last 
trick  I'll  play  upon  you.  That's  my  home,  and 
those  are  my  paddocks,  and,  what's  more,  that 
is  my  view  of  the  Gipping. — Go  on,  coachman.' 

Whereupon  the  coachman  gave  his  horses  a 
light  whistling  chirp,  that  made  them  put  out 
their  feet  and  follow  their   collars   in    gallant 
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style  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  Bearing 
to  the  right  they  went  three  hundred  yards 
along  a  lane,  covered  with  greenery,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  left,  dashed  through  a  big  gate 
standing  open  for  their  convenience,  and  past 
the  loveliest  little  cottage  conceivable,  in  which 
Sophy  had  barely  declared  her  wish  to  live  for 
ever,  when  the  carriage  was  rolhng  along  an 
avenue  of  elms  that  moved  the  emotional 
Sophy  to  exclamations  of  rapture.  On  coming 
out  of  the  avenue,  the  carriage  was  well  within 
Nazing  Park,  but  there  was  still  a  mile  or  more 
for  the  horses  to  cover  with  their  high  steps. 

'  Look,'  said  Mr.  Peter  Norcross,  pointing  with 
his  left  hand  to  a  distant  point,  as  he  pat  his 
right  arm  round  Sophy's  Avaist  and  raised  her 
to  a  standing  position,  '  look  yonder,  little  miss, 
— do  you  see  V 

'  Mother,  father,  they  are  deer  I'  cried  Sophy, 
at  the  top  of  her  voice.  '  Be  quick  to  see  them, 
— to  see  "  the  antlered  herd."  They  are  in  the 
shadow  of  the  trees.  Do  you  see,  father  darling, 
the  crystal  lake  from  which  they  drink  ?  Oh, 
the  lovely  antlered  herd  !' 

Had  the  deer  remained  long  in  view,  Sophy, 
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who  delighted  in  a  phrase  that  commended 
itself  to  her  ear  as  '  good,'  would  have  played 
away  on  '  the  lovely  antler ed  herd  '  even  as  she 
played  at  Birkwood  on  '  the  joy-bells,  come  and 
hear  the  joy-bells  !'  But  the  drive  now  curved 
through  trees  and  briary  that  hid  the  deer  from 
view,  and,  when  they  came  again  to  sight,  other 
objects  were  competing  with  them  for  her 
admiration.  Passing  from  the  pure  park  through 
another  big  gate,  and  to  a  still  smoother  way 
for  wheels,  the  carriage  glided  by  a  serpentine 
route  through  grounds  all  fenced  about  with 
wire  fencing  for  the  exclusion  of  hares  and 
rabbits, — through  lawns  of  finest  grass,  and 
banks  of  evergreen  shrubs,  and  masses  of  glow- 
ing rhododendrons,  and  then,  oh !  then,  into 
such  a  garden,  bright  with  roses,  and  geraniums, 
and  flowers  innumerable.  It  was  in  the  middle 
of  this  magnificent  garden  that  the  carriage 
stopped  in  front  of  an  enormous  red-brick  man- 
sion,— a  structure  of  two  projecting  wings,  and 
a  body  in  retreat, — that  was  entered  by  a  door, 
through  which  the  can-iage  might  have  been  easily 
drawn,  had  it  not  been  for  the  marble  stairs  by 
which  the  capacious  entrance  was  approached. 
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On  the  lowest  of  these  wide  stairs  appeared 
Mary  Block,  who  had  made  the  journey  from 
Yarlsport  by  the  shortest  route,  and  a  lady, 
who  might  have  been  a  duchess  for  aught  her 
appearance  said  to  the  contrary,  and  who 
proved  to  be  no  less  a  person  than  Mrs.  Tim- 
mins,  for  twenty  years  housekeeper  to  the  late 
Sir  Francis  Fludgate  of  Nazing  Park,  Blythe- 
shire,  baronet. 

On  entering  the  big  hall  of  the  mansion  te^np. 
George  I.,  in  company  with  dear  mother  and 
Mrs.  Timmins  and  Mary  Block,  Sophy  saw  an 
elderly  gentleman  of  clerical  appearance,  who 
in  the  politest  manner  opened  the  interior  and 
glass- windowy  door  for  them.  Sophy  saw  also 
a  strong  regiment  of  maid-servants  drawn  up 
in  two  companies  of  five, — the  one  company  of 
five  ministering  maidens  being  on  the  right  side 
of  the  hall,  and  the  other  company  of  minister- 
ing maidens  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall, 
with  ample  space  for  walking  between  the  two 
companies.  For  a  minute  Sophy  was  under 
the  impression  that  some  sort  of  religious  ser- 
vice was  about  to  be  performed,  and  that  the 
elderly  gentleman  of  ecclesiastical  appearance 
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would  officiate  as  domestic  chaplain.  But  when 
it  became  manifest  that  this  impression  was 
eri'oneous,  and  that  she  had  no  need  to  assume 
her  go-to-church  manners,  Sophy  skipped  in  a 
quite  secular  fashion  between  the  two  companies 
of  ministering  maidens,  and  raced  at  her  fullest 
speed  to  the  open  windows  at  the  other  end  of 
the  too  spacious  hall,  and  dashed  right  away 
into  the  garden  on  the  other  side, — a  grander 
and  altogether  more  meritorious  garden  than 
the  one  through  which  she  had  driven.  After 
running  some  fifty  yards  into  this  marvellous 
garden,  Sophy  pulled  up  sharp,  faced  about, 
surveyed  the  house  from  end  to  end  and  from 
basement  to  roof,  threw  her  hands  upwards  in 
amazement,  clasped  them  in  delight,  and  then 
ran  back  into  the  house. 

When  she  returned  to  the  hall,  it  was  a  relief 
to  Sophy  to  find  that  the  two  companies  of 
ministering  maidens  had  taken  their  departure, 
together  with  the  clerical  gentleman.  It  was 
also  a  relief  to  Sophy  (being  a  small  person  to 
be  alone  in  so  enormous  a  hall,  furnished  with 
ancient  armour,  and  stuffed  tigers,  and  other 
warlike  things)  to  hear  her  mother  call  to  her 
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from  a  high  point  of  a  monstrous  staircase,  that 
like  everything  else  about  the  house  was  made 
on  a  scale  of  excessive  grandeur. 

'  Oh,  there  you  are,  darling,'  cried  the  dearest 
mother,  Avho  did  not  seem  to  Sophy  to  be  the 
least  bit  excited  by  the  enormity  of  the  mansion. 
'  Go  to  your  father  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
stay  Avith  him  till  Mary  comes  for  you  to  dress 
you  for  dinner.' 

'  Then  I  am  to  dine  late  with  you  and  father  V 
'  You  must  dine,  for  you  have  had  no  dinner, 
and  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  dine  early,'  answered 
the  dear  mother  in  her  laughing  way,  and  quite 
as  though  the  magnitude  of  the  house  and  the 
enormity  of  the  staircase  were  matters  of  her 
daily  experience. 

*  Capital !'  cried  Sophy  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
'  I  never  have  dined  late  with  you  and  father. 
It  will  be  a  change.' 

Two  minutes  later,  Sophy  ran  in  high  ex- 
citement up  to  her  father,  who  was  walking  with 
Mr.  Norcross. 

*  Father  darling,'  cried  Sophy,  in  the  voice  of 
a  person,  who  has  just  made  an  important  dis- 
covery.    '  This  isn't  a  house, — it's  a  palace  !' 
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'  So  it  is,  my  little  lady  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Nor- 
cross.  '  It  is  not  so  large  as  Hampton  Court,  but 
in  comeliness  and  dignity  it  has  quite  as  much 
right  to  be  styled  a  palace  ! — And  now,  admiral, 
I  wish  you  good  afternoon,  asking  my  little  lady 
to  give  my  adieus  to  her  mamma.  May  you 
live  long,  admiral,  and  have  a  happy  time  at 
Nazing  V 

*  My  dear  sir,  you  must  stay  and  dine  Avith  us.* 

'No,  no,'  Mr.  Peter  Norcross  replied  with  a 
roll  of  jolly  laughter,  'you  have  had  enough  of 
my  noise  for  one  day,  and  will  enjoy  a  quiet 
evening  with  Lady  Challoner,  prowling  about 
the  new  home.  Moreover,  I  have  business  to 
look  after  this  evening.  My  chief  clerk  dines 
with  me  at  the  Lodge  (my  hut,  you  know,  little 
missy),  and  after  dinner  we  shall  fall  to  work.' 

Mr.  Peter  Norcross  having  taken  his  departure, 
Sophy  and  her  father  strolled  about  the  garden 
in  front  of  the  house,  going  across  the  lawn 
even  to  the  wire  fence,  where  they  stood  for 
several  minutes,  regarding  alternately  the  park, 
the  bright  sweep  of  flower-beds,  the  walls,  and 
windows  of  the  house,  and  the  woods  on  the 
higher  grounds  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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'  Oh,  father  dear,  it  is  lovely  noble  !'  Sophy 
remarked  thrice  and  again,  before  she  looked 
merrily  into  the  admiral's  face  and  added,  '  Why, 
darhng,  it  is  better  than  even  yoii  deserve  !' — 
which  opinion  was  delivered  in  so  sincere  and 
artless  a  fashion  that  Geoffrey  Challoner  smiled 
roguishly  at  his  small  companion,  as  he 
answered, 

'  Yes,  if  v/e  had  nothing  more  than  our  deserts, 
we  should  not  be  thinking  of  this  fine  place  as 
our  future  home.' 

Whereupon  the  admiral  and  his  little  daughter 
looked  into  one  another's  eyes,  and  went  off'  in 
a  long  peal  of  laughter,  at  their  good  fortune  in 
getting  so  much  more  than  they  deserved,  and 
at  the  sheer  absurdity  of  the  social  arrangements 
which  made  it  possible  for  two  such  impostors 
to  come  in  for  such  a  prodigious  slice  of  cake, 
when  they  ought  to  be  put  on  bread-and-water 
diet.  Laughing  together  as  they  stood  hand- 
in-hand  at  the  wire  fence,  they  renewed  the 
laughter  on  their  way  back  to  the  house,  from 
which  Mary  Block  now  emerged  in  search  of  her 
little  mistress.  It  was  quite  a  grand  dinner  at 
half-past  six,  though  Mr.  Peter  Norcross   had 
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ventured  to  hint  to  Mrs.  Timmins  that  a  simple 
dinner  wonld  be  sufficient  for  the  three  travellers. 
^  Till  they  order  otherwise/  Mrs.  Timmins  replied 
to  what  she  regarded  as  an  impertinent  sugges- 
tion, '  I  shall  provide  for  Sir  Geoffrey  and  his 
lady  in  accordance  with  my  notion  of  their 
dignity.'  So  the  first  late  dinner  of  Sophy's 
social  experience  was  a  very  grand  dinner  for 
one  elderly  gentleman,  one  mature  gentlewoman, 
and  a  slip  of  a  child. 

The  viands  were  brought  round  by  an  elegant 
young  man,  who  wore  a  cinnamon-cloth  coat, 
ornamented  with  gold  braid  and  gold  buttons,  a 
spotless  white  necktie,  a  yellow  w^aistcoat  with 
blue  stripes  about  it,  the  loveliest  pink  plush 
conceivable,  white  stockings  and  patent- 
leather  shoes  fitted  with  gold  buckles.  To  the 
amusement  of  Sophy,  who  watched  all  the 
arrangements  and  proceedings  of  the  feast  with 
hvely  interest,  this  elegant  young  man  did  his 
appointed  work  under  the  vigilant  observation 
of  the  clerical  gentleman,  who  condescended 
to  carve  at  a  side-table  and  also  to  bring  round 
the  wine.  As  she  did  not  know  much  about 
sauces  and  made  dishes,  and  had  no  wish  to 
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make  mistakes  tinder  the  eyes  of  the  elegant 
young  man  and  the  clerical  gentleman,  Sophy 
was  quick  to  take  every  hint  given  her  by  the 
dear  mother,  who  kept  on  suggesting  that  this 
thing  would  prove  too  hot  with  pepper,  and  that 
some  other  thing  would  be  too  rich ;  the  sug- 
gestions, of  course,  being  made  with  a  delicacy 
and  tact,  that  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
servitors  to  suspect  ichy  so  many  hints  were 
given.  Though  she  had  played  a  more  con- 
genial part  at  less  stately  tables,  Sophy  went 
through  her  '  first  late  dinner  '  with  satisfaction 
to  herself,  and  found  the  whole  business  mildly 
comical. 

It  did  not  escape  Sophy  that,  when  he  had  put 
the  wine  on  the  table,  the  clerical  gentleman  con- 
ferred with  the  dearest  father  in  an  undertone. 

*  Twenty,  Sir  Geoffrey,'  she  heard  the  clerical 
gentleman  reply  to  some  question. 

■     '  Any  in  pints  V  inquired  the  father. 

'  Yes,  Sir  Geoffrey,'  was  the  answer,  '  any 
quantity  in  pints.' 

*  Good  hearing,'  rejoined  father  dearest. 
'  You  can  go  now.  No,  you  needn't  do  that. 
You  may  leave  us.' 
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The  serious  butler  and  the  elegant  footman 
having  Avithdrawn,  the  conversation  became 
brighter  and  lighter. 

'  Father,'  asked  Sophy,  looking  up  from  her 
strawberries,  *  what  are  twenties  ?  What  is  a 
twenty  V 

*  Twice  ten,  to  be  sure.' 

*  Yes,  but  twenties  in  pints?'  urged  the  young 
person,  ever  on  the  alert  to  add  to  her  growing 
store  of  extremely  miscellaneous  information. 

'  The  wine  1  am  drinking,  and  of  which  1  am 
going  to  give  the  mother  a  glass,  is  port  wine 
that  was  made  in  the  year  1820.  And  Mr.  Lar- 
€om  (our  butler)  tells  me  we  have  several 
varieties  of  the  same  wine  in  the  cellar,  and  that 
a  good  deal  of  it  is  in  pint  bottles.' 

Thus  speaking,  Geoffrey  Challoner  rose  from 
his  seat  and  walked,  decanter  in  hand,  to  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  where  he  filled  his  wife's 
glass,  saying  as  he  did  so  : 

*  I  would  not  let  my  respect  for  Mr.  Larcom's 
office  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  helping  you 
to  your  first  glass  of  wine  at  Nazing  with  my 
own  hand.'  After  paying  Netta  this  attention, 
the  admiral  went  to  the  sideboard  and  found 
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the  very  thing  he  wanted — a  large  liqueur- 
glass.  '  And  here,  pet,  you  must  have  a 
thimbleful  of  '20  out  of  this  glass,  which  must 
have  been  made  for  you,'  he  remarked  to  Sophy, 
as  he  filled  the  little  glass  for  her.  '  And  what 
do  you  think  of  the  "  twenty  "  ?'  he  inquired  of 
the  young  person,  when  he  had  reseated  himself. 

*  Rather  nice.     'Tisn't  at  all  sour.' 

'Sourr 

'  As  it  was  made  in  1820,  it  must  be  about 
twenty-three  years  old.  Surely  it  has  had  time 
enough  to  turn  sour.' 

*Pooh,  you  simpleton  !  Do  you  mean  to  be 
sour  at  three-and-twenty  V 

'  I  had  not  thought  of  that.' 

'What  do  you  think  of  our  new  friend — Mr. 
Norcross  V 

Laughter  reigned  in  Sophy's  blue  eyes  as  she 
replied  archly,    " 

'•  Oh,  father,  he  calls  himself  clerk  of  the  peace, 
but  I  think  he  must  be  the  clerk  of  the  noise  !' 

'  His  noise  is  very  pleasant  noise,'  observed 
Lady  Challoner. 

'  Very  pleasant,'  the  admiral  assented  em- 
phatically.    *  His  voice  is  like  a  bell.' 
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*  It  is  not  one  bell,  father,  but  several  bells. 
He  has  a  lot  of  voices,  and  each  of  them  is  a 
bell.' 

'  And  he's  as  tall  as  Birkwood  steeple,'  rejoined 
the  admiral. 

'  He  is  a  dear  church-tower — tall  and  musical. 
When  I  first  saw  him,  mother,  at  the  station,  I 
thought  him  hideous — yes,  mother,  positively 
hideous^ — but  his  voice  is  so  jolly,  and  his  eyes 
are  so  merry,  and  his  smile  is  so  cheery,  that  I 
soon  forgot  all  about  his  hideousness.  There 
were  times  when  he  looked  quite  handsome.' 

'  His  extravagant  talk  about  Blytheshire  was 
very  amusing — the  more  so,  because  he  made 
you  fee]  that  he  was  all  the  while  laughing  at 
himself — eh,  Geoffrey  V 

After  delaying  to  reply  till  he  had  fully  en- 
joyed his  last  sip  of  '20,  the  admiral  made 
answer : 

'  My  dear  Netta,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
you'll  see  your  husband  and  Mr.  Norcross  become 
fast  friends.  I  am  taken  by  our  clerk  of  the 
noise,  and  I  have  a  presentiment  that  he'll  prove 
an  invaluable  neighbour.' 
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ROBIN   SYLVESTER. 


Rich  enough  for  comfort  and  dignity,  perhaps 
as  rich  (to  use  Lady  Challoner's  words)  as  people 
ought  to  be,  before  their  accession  to  the  Flud- 
gate  estate,  the  Challoners  had  now  become 
more  than  fairly  rich.  Besides  his  rear-admiral's 
half-pay,  and  his  wife's  own  six  hundred  a-year, 
which  he  had  never  regarded  as  a  part  of  his 
possessions,  Sir  Geoffrey  had  a  clear  revenue  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  Without  sons 
to  squander  his  money  in  crack  regiments  or  on 
contested  elections,  with  only  one  child  to  think 
for,  the  Challoners  were  wealthy ;  and  coming 
to  them  unexpectedly  from  a  person  whom  they 
had  never  seen,  and  for  whom  they  were  for- 
bidden to  wear  mourning,  the  larger  part  of 
their  affluence  had  come  to  them  in  an  especially 
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agreeable  manner.  Even  the  one  disagreeable 
condition  accompanying  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Fludgate's  bequest  ceased  to  trouble  the  fortu- 
nate Challoners,  when  they  learned  how  credit- 
ably the  Fludgates  had  figured  in  Blytheshire 
for  five  generations.  Since  the  rebuilding  of 
Nazing  House,  temp.  George  I.,  Blytheshire  had 
been  repeatedlj^  represented  in  parliament  by  a 
Fludgate,  and,  though  his  eccentricities  had 
provoked  a  little  kindly  ridicule,  the  last  of  the 
Nazing  baronets  had  been  liked  by  the  Blythe- 
shire gentry  and  beloved  by  his  tenants. 

As  a  new  comer  to  the  county.  Sir  Geoffrey 
soon  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  have  Mr.  Nor- 
cross  for  a  near  and  confidential  neighbour.  A 
man  of  affairs,  who  had  himself  managed  the 
Nazing  estate  for  a  quarter-of-a-century,  Mr. 
Norcross  knew  all  the  people  in  the  two  parishes, 
from  the  chief  farmers  to  the  meanest  labourers, 
and  it  did  not  escape  Geoffrey  and  Antoinette 
Fludgate  (for  we  may  as  well  begin  to  call  them 
by  their  new  surname)  in  what  a  kindly  way 
their  new  acquaintance  gossipped  about  people 
of  every  degree.  Steeple-Nazing  and  Nazing- 
Devereux  had   a   few  black   sheep— roistering 
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maltworms,  sly  poachers,  knavish  higglers,  and 
other  imperfectly  virtuous  peasants — of  whoso 
delinquencies  Mr.  Peter  Norcross  had  occasion 
to  speak  to  the  new  squire ;  but  by  touching  on 
the  infirmities  of  these  sinners,  in  the  way  of  a 
social  humourist  rather  than  a  stern  moralist,  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  did  the  culprits  more  good 
than  harm  by  what  he  said  of  their  affairs  and 
weaknesses.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing that,  whilst  the  admiral  was  confirmed  in 
his  disposition  to  think  Mr.  Peter  Norcross  an 
invaluable  neighbour,  the  sympathetic  Lady  Flud- 
gate,  from  an  early  date  of  her  acquaintance 
with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  felt  for  him  and 
treated  him  as  an  old  friend. 

Whilst  observing  the  kindliness  that  qualified 
the  lawyer's  free  gossip  about  the  Blytheshire 
people,  high  and  low.  Sir  Geoffrey  and  Lady 
Fludgate  noticed  the  good  feeling  with  which 
their  new  acquaintances  spoke  of  the  man  of 
affairs.  By  their  neighbours  of  the  county— to 
wit,  the  territorial  people  and  the  leading  clergy 
of  the  county-side — the  new  settlers  at  Naz- 
ing  Park  were  congratulated  on  having  Peter 
Norcross  for  so  near  a  neighbour.     To  the  same 
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settlers  it  soon  became  manifest  that  Peter  Nor- 
cross  stood  well  with  the  county  famihes  for 
better  reasons  than  for  being  a  droll  fellow  and 
the  best  gun  in  all  Blytheshire  for  partridges 
and  rabbits.  From  the  frequency  with  which  he 
was  alluded  to  in  their  hearing  by  the  gentle- 
men, and  even  the  gentlewomen  of  those  families, 
as  '  dear  old  Peter '  and  '  honest  Peter,'  the  new- 
comers learned  that  their  nearest  neighbour  was 
honoured  for  a  virtue  that  does  not  invariably 
distinguish  members  of  the  legal  profession. 

'I  see,  Mr.  Fletcher,  that  you,  like  other 
people,  call  him  "  honest  Peter,"  '  observed  Sir 
Geoffrey  Fludgate,  as  he  and  the  bluff  squire  of 
High  Ashfield  were  taking  their  wine  together 
one  evening  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  '43. 

'  It  would  ill  become  me  to  forget  his  honesty,' 
replied  George  Fletcher,  as  his  broad  face  be- 
came somewhat  ruddier  than  usual.  '  Had  it 
not  been  for  Peter  Norcross  I  shouldn't  be 
living  at  High  Ashfield,  and  my  children  would 
be  lodging  in  "  Queer  Street."  I  had  for  years 
been  living  like  a  fool,  borrowing  money  that 
shpped  through  my  fingers  at  Trundlehoop.  Of 
course,  I  was  a  young  fool.     I  was  slipping  ta 
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quick  perdition  when  Peter  Norcross  brought  me 
out  of  the  scrape.  Ay,  he  was  good  to  me !  Res- 
cuing me  from  the  money-lenders,  who  insulted 
me  even  while  they  plundered  me,  he  pulled  me 
through  aud  nursed  me  round;  and,  when  it 
came  to  setthng  accounts,  his  whole  bill  for 
professional  services  was  so  insignificant  that  in 
honour  I  was  forced  to  protest  against  it.  But 
he  wouldn't  take  a  farthing  more  ;  and  when  I 
asked  why  on  earth  he  had  taken  so  much 
trouble,  he  rolled  out,  in  that  church-organ 
voice  of  his,  "  It's  because  I  nearly  went  to  the 
devil  myself  when  I  was  a  youngster,  that  I 
can't  see  a  young  man  going  to  perdition  with- 
out trying  to  stop  him  I"  Yes,  I  owe  Peter 
Norcross  a  good  turn,  and  I'll  pay  him  even  yet. 
I  did  my  best  to  give  him  a  friendly  turn  some 
five  years  agone.' 

'Eh?' 

'When  Mr.  Ricketts,  the  last  clerk  of  the 
peace  for  Blytheshire,  died  suddenly  in  London, 
lie  died  almost  under  my  very  eyes.  We  were 
dining  in  the  same  club  when  he  fell  back  in  his 
€hair  a  dead  man.  The  grass  didn't  grow  under 
my  feet  that  night.     Mounting  the  best  horse  I 
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had  in  town,  I  started  for  the  Earl  (the  last  eaii) 
of  Benacre's  house,  which  lies  in  the  north  of 
East  Blytheshire  ;  and  1  rode  hard  the  whole 
night  through — not  the  same  horse,  of  course. 
I  got  a  fresh  mount  at  Tendring,  and  a  still 
better  at  Rushall-Wapshot.  Next  morning  I  came 
to  the  earl's  presence  at  Cranthorne,  while  he 
was  at  breakfast.  He  was  my  wife's  uncle,  and 
had  been  very  kind  to  us  during  our  trouble, 
when  we  had  to  retrench.  "  Well,  George,  how 
come  you  here  so  early  ?"  he  asked.  After  he 
had  heard  my  story,  the  dear  old  man  said,  in 
his  own  hearty  way  :  "  You've  done  quite  right 
in  coming  to  me.  But  you  might  just  as  well 
have  spent  the  night  in  bed.  For  'tis  years 
since  I  made  up  my  mind  that,  in  case  it  fell 
vacant  in  my  time,  1  would  offer  the  clerkship 
to  one  of  my  personal  friends."  "  Good  lord  I" 
1  cried  out,  "  I  am  cut  to  the  heart,  to  hear  you 
say  so."  ''  Well,"  the  dear  old  man  answered, 
"  don't  be  looking  so  miserable  about  the  matter, 
for  the  man  to  whom  I  have  for  years  meant  to 
offer  the  berth  is — Mr.  Peter  Norcross,  of  Yarls- 
port  I"  That's  how  it  is,  admiral,  that  I  still 
owe  Peter  a  good  turn.' 
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'I  suppose  he  is  a  rich  man,'  said  Sir  Geoffrey 
inquiringly. 

*  I  question  it/  was  the  answer.  '  He  is  too 
honest  to  be  rich.  He  and  his  partner  have  a 
splendid  business.  They  have  all  the  chief 
people  about  here  for  cHents,  and  in  good  years 
the  clerkship  of  the  peace  touches  three  thou- 
sand. But  the  Yarlsport  people,  who  are  most 
likely  to  know  about  the  matter,  don't  think  him 
better  than  fairly  well  off.' 

To  return  from  the  closing  days  of  autumn, 
1843,  to  httle  Sophy  Fludgate's  earliest  days  at 
Nazing  Park. 

For  six  of  those  days.  Lady  Fludgate  and 
Sophy  found  so  much  to  engage  their  attention 
in  the  house  and  gardens,  that  they  grudged  the 
time  spent  in  afternoon  drives.  Continually 
coming  on  precious  etchings  and  fine  engravings 
and  mezzotints  in  second-rate  bed-rooms  and 
out-of-the-way  passages,  they  stumbled  upon 
treasure-trove  in  the  shape  of  old  porcelain, 
hidden  away  in  closets  that  had  never  been 
opened,  since  Mrs.  Timmins  condescended  to 
accept  service  imder  the  late  baronet.  Dis- 
coveries, of  even  greater  interest  to  Sophy,  w^ere 
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made  in  the  far-stretching  gardens.  It  was  on 
the  sixth  day  of  her  residence  in  the  midst  of 
these  marvellous  gi'ounds,  that  the  child  dashed 
at  racing  speed  into  the  house,  exclaiming,  at 
the  top  of  her  voice, 

'  Mother,  mother,  come  with  me  and  see  the 
grotto  of  the  deities.' 

Of  course  mother  hastened  to  don  her  garden- 
bonnet  and  to  open  her  sun-screen,  for  an  ex- 
pedition to  a  spot  in  a  remote  shrubbery,  where 
she  found  a  rectangular  marble  fish-tank,  and 
the  works  of  sculpture  which  Sophy  was  pleased 
to  designate  '  the  deities.'  At  each  corner  of 
the  tank,  populous  with  gold-fish,  a  marble 
nymph  Avas  seen  in  the  act  of  taking  a  header 
into  the  water,  whilst  marble  ladies  looked  forth 
from  an  alcove  on  the  delightful  spectacle. 
Lady  Fludgate  did  not  see  much  to  admire 
either  in  the  goddesses  of  the  alcove,  or  in  the 
nymphs  who,  had  they  carried  out  their  inten- 
tions of  plunging  simultaneously  into  the  water, 
would  have  knocked  their  heads  together  in  an 
equally  painful  and  ludicrous  fashion.  It  is  still 
to  be  discovered  how  Sophy  had  learned  that 
deities  used  to  wander  about  the  world  in  olden 
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times,  and  that  they  often  assumed  the  forms  of 
young  women  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  want 
of  clothing. 

Nazing  Park  having  proved  so  delightful  a 
place  to  the  new^-comers  that  no  one  of  them 
wished  to  live  anywhere  else,  Lady  Fludgate 
wrote  to  Mr.  Buncombe,  of  the  firm  of  Dun- 
combe  and  Babb  of  Oxford  Street,  upholsterers, 
and  begged  him  to  meet  her  on  a  certain  day 
at  Birkwood  House,  in  order  to  receive  in- 
structions from  her  Hps  for  deahng  with  the 
furniture  of  that  residence.  The  result  of  her 
correspondence  Avith  Mr.  Duncombe  was  that, 
leaving  Sir  Geoffrey  and  Sophy  at  Nazing, 
Lady  Fludgate  went  off  with  two  servants  (a 
man  and  a  woman)  to  Birkwood  for-  three 
nights  and  two  full  days, — a  time  none  too  long 
for  the  work  on  which  the  lady  was  intent. 
One  of  the  full  days  was  chiefly  spent  by 
Antoinette  Fludgate  in  pointing  out  pieces  of 
furniture,  on  each  of  which  Mr.  Duncombe 
forthwith  put  a  label,  bearing  the  printed  words 
*  For  Removal.'  On  the  morrow  she  found  time 
to  call  on  a  few  of  her  former  neighbours,  in- 
cluding two  or  three  of  the  Birkwood  cottagers. 
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Her  words  of  farewell  to  John  Marsh  were 
characteristic. 

*  At  one  tiipe,'  she  said,  '  I  thought  of  inviting 
you,  John,  and  your  mother  to  come  to  Blythe- 
shire ;  but  on  consideration  I  have  dismissed 
that  notion.  It  will  be  better  for  Martha  to 
remain  with  her  old  friends.  No  doubt  the 
next  tenant  of  Birkwood  House  will  be  glad  to 
take  you  for  gardener.  If  I  am  mistaken  on 
that  point,  you  must  let  me  know.  And,  John 
Marsh,  if  you  should  ever  find  a  difiSculty  in 
placing  yourself  to  your  mind,  remember  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  find  some  sort  of  place  for  you 
at  Nazing.' 

'Madam,'  returned  John  Marsh,  'you  are 
more  than  good  to  say  so.  But  I  shan't  build 
on  your  kindness.  You  see,  my  lady,  I  shouldn't 
care  to  come  even  to  you,  if  my  coming  would 
push  another  man  out  of  his  corner.' 

'  'Tis  like  you  to  think  of  that,  John,'  return- 
ed the  lady ;  '  but  Nazing  Park  is  such  a  large 
place,  and  my  husband  has  become  so  rich,  that 
it  won't  be  difficult  for  me  to  find  a  corner  for 
you  or  any  other  particular  old  friend,  without 
hurting  anyone.     I  don't  ask  you  to  come  now, 
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because  I  feel  Martha  is  too  old  to  move,  and, 
so  long  as  she  lives,  you  must  be  near  her. 
John  Marsh,  I  respect  you  for  two  reasons.' 

'Yes,  my  lady!' 

'  You  are  a  better  gardener  than  most  gar- 
deners, and  you  are  as  good  a  son  as  I  have  ever 
knoAvn.  So  it  is  a  bargain  between  us  about 
that  corner,  should  you  ever  want  it.  Let  us 
join  hands  upon  it.  It  is  a  fashion  all  England 
through  to  join  hands  over  a  bargain.' 

So  John  Marsh  and  Antoinette  Fludgate 
joined  hands;  and  when  the  ceremony  was  over 
and  the  lady  was  retreating  from  the  place  of 
compact  tow^ards  the  house,  that  had  been  her 
home  for  more  than  six  years,  John  Marsh  was 
more  strongly  than  ever  of  opinion  that  *so 
right  a  gen^tlewoman '  was  the  product  of  good 
gardening,  persisted  in  for  several  generations. 

The  result  of  work  done  and  orders  given  by 
Antoinette  Fludgate,  during  her  brief  stay  at 
the  house  that  would  know^  her  no  more,  was 
that  two  van-loads  of  furniture  and  books,  and 
Dot  and  Tinker,  and  a  certain  free-stepping 
white  pony,  and  a  fine  lot  of  Spanish  poultry, 
and  divers  other  pets  found  their  way  to  East 
Blytheshire. 
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On  her  return  to  Nazing  Park,  Lady  Find- 
gate  learned  with  eqnal  interest  and  amusement 
that  during  her  mother's  absence  ]\liss  Flud- 
gate  had  made  a  new  acquaintance  and  invited 
him  to  call  upon  her. 

It  being  a  time  of  holidays  for  the  boys  of 
the  Yarlsport  grammar-school,  Robin  Sylvester 
was  spending  much  of  his  leisure  in  driving 
about  the  country  with  his  grandfather,  the 
chief  doctor  of  Yarlsport  and  the  surrounding 
country.  To  while  away  the  time,  when  his 
grandsire  was  indoors  with  a  patient,  and  the 
safety  of  their  horse  was  so  provided  for  that 
he  could  dismiss  all  care  for  the  animal,  Robin 
Sylvester  played  with  a  butterfly-net,  which  he 
flattered  himself  he  handled  with  much  discre- 
tion and  dexterity.  Robin  was  something  of  a 
naturahst,  and  in  the  forenoon  of  Lady  Flud- 
gate's  second  clear  day  at  Birkwood  the  young- 
gentleman  made  a  rare  prize  in  the  garden  of 
Fetcham  rectory,  whilst  his  grandfather  was 
ministering  to  a  brood  of  little  patients  within 
the  parsonage.  A  butterfly  came  swimming 
athwart  the  lawn,  moving  lightly  with  the 
balmy  breeze  that  played  over  the  flower-beds. 

n2 
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Instead  of  alarming  the  moth  by  rushing  for  it, 
as  an  inexperienced  hunter  would  have  done, 
the  wily  Robin  slipped  round  the  beauty  with 
noiseless  paces,  and  at  the  happily  chosen  mo- 
ment held  his  net  out  so  that  the  breeze  ex- 
panded the  light-blue  gauze.  Fascinated  by 
the  lovely  colour,  produced  by  the  sun's  rays 
playing  through  the  filmy  material,  the  moth 
entered  the  trap.  Two  minutes  later,  it  was 
lying  with  outspread  wings  in  one  of  Robin's 
glass  object-cases.  Imprisoned  in  crystal,  the 
delicate  creature  Avas  lovely  to  behold. 

'  By  Jove !'  gasped  Robin,  in  amazement  at 
his  good  fortune,  'it's  a  blue-spotted  copper- 
king!' 

Familiar  with  the  moth  from  a  coloured 
picture  in  his  Entomological  Dictionary,  and 
from  a  dusty  specimen  in  the  Yarlsport  Museum, 
Robin  now  looked  for  the  first  time  on  a  live 
blue-spotted  copper-king.  At  this  moment.  Dr. 
Sylvester — a  tall,  closely-shaved,  thin,  well- 
looking  gentleman,  cetat.  70 — crossed  the  thres- 
hold of  the  rectory's  front  door,  where  his  horse 
and  hooded-gig  stood  under  charge  of  the 
rector's  groom. 
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'  Look,  grandfather,'  ejaculated  Robin,  his 
round  face  and  clear  hazel  eyes  overflowing 
with  excitement. 

*You  know  what  it  is  ?' inquired  the  doctor, 
when  he  had  inspected  the  prisoner. 

'  Know  ?     Of  course  I  know  what  it  is  !' 

'  I  haven't  seen  one  for  years/  cried  Dr.  Syl- 
vester, with  a  vehemence  that  showed  how  fully 
he  sympathized  with  Robin's  triumph.  '  I  had 
come  to  think  it  an  extinct  species.  Here,  Mrs. 
Roberts,  come  here  and  see  what  you  have 
never  before  seen  in  your  whole  life.' 

*Pray  let  me  see  it,'  ejaculated  the  rector's 
wife,  running  to  the  doorstep.     '  What  is  it  V 

'  See  what  Robin  has  caught  in  your  garden. 
It  is  a  rare  butterfly — a  most  uncommon  butter- 
fly!' 

'  Really,  doctor,  this  is  too  bad  of  you !'  cried 
Mrs.  Roberts,  laughing  contemptuously,  '  1  was 
half-way  back  to  my  nursery,  and  you  have 
called  me  downstairs  to  look  at  a  ridiculous 
butterfly.  Go  off  with  your  butterfly.  You 
should  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  being  as  much 
of  a  schoolboy  as  Bobby !' 

'  Tut !  I  paid  you  the  compHment  of  thinking 
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you  a  sensible  woman !'  the  doctor  retorted, 
testily.  '  I  forgot  yon  were  as  frivolons  as  nine- 
tenths  of  your  sex.  If  I  had  called  you  down- 
stairs to  see  an  uncommon  bonnet-ribbon  or  a 
new  kind  of  buckle  for  a  lady^s  shoe,  you  would 
have  said,  "  Oh,  how  extremely  interesting  !  I 
wouldn't  for  the  world  have  missed  seeing  it !" 
Here,  Robin,  jump  up  and  let  us  be  off.  Good- 
bye, Mrs.  Roberts, — and  remember  to  tell  your 
husband  how  you  have  shocked  me  by  your 
frivolity !' 

An  hour  later.  Dr.  Sylvester's  big  chestnut 
horse  was  dragging  the  cabriolet-gig  (the  hood 
folded)  at  a  foot  pace  up  a  steep  ascent  on  the 
Yarlsport  side  of  the  Nazing  woods,  when  Robin 
Sylvester  said, 

'  Look,  grandfather  !     Is  it  the  admiral?' 

'  Yes,'  replied  the  doctor,  '  the  admiral  and 
his  little  daughter,  and  a  man  to  open  gates.' 

A  minute  before,  Robin  had  been  tranquilly 
chirming  over  his  grand  capture  of  the  un- 
common butterfly,  and  thinking  that  the  capture 
ought  to  be  communicated  in  large  type  to  the 
readers  of  the  Entomological  Observer,  and  now 
he  had  forgotten  the  morning's  achievement  in 
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his  desire  to  see  the  famous  admiral.  Yes,  they 
were  comiug  at  a  foot-pace  down  the  hill — little 
Miss  Fludgate,  wearing  a  riding-habit  and  dark 
plume  in  her  hat,  and  mounted  on  a  light  bay 
pony,  and  the  admiral  on  the  steady  black  cob 
that  was  the  late  baronet's  latest  mount.  It  did 
not  escape  Robin  that  the  admiral  held  with  his 
left  hand  the  white  leading-rein  which  was 
attached  at  the  other  end  to  the  snaffle  of  the 
young  lady's  pony.  Robin  was  of  opinion  that 
the  mounted  trio  (for  the  admiral  was  followed 
by  a  groom)  looked  vastly  well  as  they  came 
down  the  lane  between  the  gravelly  banks,  that 
were  clothed  with  Avild  briar  and  Blytheshire 
wild-roses,  and  with  green  and  yellow  broom. 

*  We  are  going  home  to  lunch,  doctor ;  come 
on  and  take  a  snack,'  said  Sir  Geoffrey  Flud- 
gate, drawing  rein  when  he  had  come  to  talking 
distance. 

*  Thank  you,  admiral,  but  I  can't  manage  it 
to-day.  I  have  several  patients  to  visit,  and  am 
behind  time  as  it  is.' 

'  Better  luck  next  time,'  returned  the  admiral, 
in  a  cheery  voice,  '  and  that  young  gentleman  is 
the  grandson,  I  suppose?' 
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'  Yes,  the  grandson.  Robin,  my  boy,  let  me 
introduce  you  to  Sir  Geoffrey  Challoner.' 

'  No,  doctor,  say  Fludgate  at  once,  and  spare 
yourself  the  trouble  of  changing  the  name  a 
few  months  hence.  Master  Robin  Sylvester,  I 
am  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance  and  to 
introduce  you  to  my  daughter. — And  how  about 
my  tenants,  the  Hyams,  doctor?  Are  they 
coming  out  of  their  trouble  ?  I  wanted  to  have 
a  word  with  you  about  them.' 

Seeing  that  his  grandfather  and  the  admiral 
were  settling  for  a  clack,  young  Robin  (an  agile 
little  fellow,  though  somewhat  too  thick-set  for 
grace)  jumped  from  the  high  gig,  lighted  neatly 
on  his  feet,  and  ran  round  the  vehicle  for  a  chat 
with  Miss  Fludgate. 

The  children  talked  together  in  this  fashion. 

'  As  the  admiral  was  so  kind  as  to  introduce 
me,  I  thought  I  might  come  round  to  shake 
hands.  Miss  Fludgate.' 

*  Thank  you,  Robin.  How  do  you  like  m}^ 
pony?' 

'  It  is  a  beauty — a  perfect  beauty  !  And  how 
very  well  your  riding-dress  becomes  you  !  I  like 
ostrich-plumes.' 
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'  Thank  you  again,  Robin.     I  think  we  shall 
like  one  another.     How  old  are  yon  V 
'  Twelve  and  a  half.' 

*  I  am  seven  and  a  half.  So  you  like  my 
pony?  At  present,  though,  it  isn't  exactly 
mine.  We've  only  got  it  on  trial.  Mr.  Norcross 
sent  it  into  our  stables  last  night  with  a  note, 
saying  that,  if  we  liked  it,  we  could  have  it  for 
a  song.     Do  you  know  Mr.  Norcross?' 

'  Rather,  indeed !' 

'  Do  you  like  him  V 

'  Don't  I  ?     Everyone  likes  him.' 

'  I  think  him  a  darling,  though  at  first — no,  1 
shan't  say  what  I  was  going  to  say.  What  is  a 
song  of  money  ?     Is  it  an  enormous  lot.' 

'  It  isn't  any  sum  at  all,  but  only  a  saying 
for  a  very  little.  When  a  person  says  he  bought 
a  thing  for  a  song,  he  means  that  he  bought  it 
cheap.' 

*  Are  you  sure  of  that  V 

*  Quite.     It  is  a  common  saying  down  here.' 
'  What  are  you  holding  V 

'  My  butterfly-net.' 

*  1  know  of  several  kinds  of  nets, — cabbage- 
nets,  fishing-nets,  nets  for  fruit-trees,  and  so  on. 
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But  I  never  heard  of  a  butterfly-net.  There  is 
no  net  about  that  thing  ;  it's  a  blue-gauze  poke, 
fitted  on  to  a  hoop  with  a  stick  for  a  handle.' 

'  That's  all — but  it  is  called  a  net.' 

'  What  do  you  do  with  it  V 

'  Catch  butterflies,  to  be  sure.  I  caught  such 
a  rare  one  this  morning.  It's  a  blue-spotted 
copper-king.  I  am  as  proud  as  pie  at  catching 
it.  It's  my  great  success  this  butterfly  season 
— or,  indeed,  in  any  butterfly  season.  See,  I'll 
show  it  you.' 

Whereupon  Robin  Sylvester  took  out  the 
glass  object-case,  and  displayed  the  captive 
in  crystal  to  the  blue  eyes  of  the  young  lady. 

Alas,  instead  of  pleasing  her,  the  sight  of  the 
imprisoned  copper-king  pained  Sophy. 

'  Robin,'  she  said  gravely,  '  I  don't  like  this.' 

'Don't  like  it?' Robin  exclaimed,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

'  It  is  cruel,  that's  what  it  is !  How  would 
you  like  to  be  caught  by  a  giant^  and  to  be 
kept  in  a  glass-box  without  room  enough  for 
turning  round  ?  The  butterfly  ought  to  be  at 
large,  and  flying  about  in  this  delightfully  warm 
and  delicious  air.     You  see,  butterflies  live  for 
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SO  short  a  time,  that  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  enjoy  themselves  as  long — so  little  long — as 
they  can.' 

*I  am  awfully  sorry,  Miss  Fludgate,'  stam- 
mered Robin  Sylvester,  feeling  himself  the 
guiltiest  of  excruciating  wretches.  'Please 
don't  be  angry  with  me.' 

'  I  am  not  angry,'  replied  Miss  Fludgate,  re- 
garding her  admirer  with  the  blue  eyes  that, 
from  being  the  happiest  of  mirthful  orbs,  had 
changed  to  the  saddest  of  pitiful  eyes,  '  but  I 
shan't  be  happy  till  that  butterfly  regains  its 
liberty.' 

Ten  ticks  of  a  watch  later.  Dr.  Sylvester 
broke  away  from  his  talk  with  Admiral  Flud- 
gate, and  exclaimed,  in  his  loudest  voice  of 
astonishment : 

^  By  the  Lord  Harry,  Robin,  there's  another  of 
those  blue-spotted  copper-kings.  It  passed  right 
under  my  nose,  so  that  I  saw  every  mark  on  its 
wings.     There,  yonder  it  goes  !' 

But  the  deep  blush  on  Robin's  round  cheeks, 
and  the  open  object-case,  told  the  excited  doctor 
in  a  twinkling  that  the  boy  had  allowed  the 
moth  to  escape. 
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*  Good  heavens,  how  careless  of  you,  you 
careless  little  dog !'  cried  the  doctor,  who  was 
at  times  somewhat  '  peppery,'  as  good  and  kind- 
hearted  men  often  are.  '  Would  you  beheve  it, 
admiral  ?  An  hour  since  that  little  fool  caught 
a  most  uncommon  butterfly,  and  was  vastly 
proud  of  his  capture,  and  now  the  careless 
young  rogue  has  let  it  escape.' 

Robin  Sylvester  heard  all  his  grandfather's 
hard  words,  and  enjoyed  them.  He  rejoiced  at 
the  loudness  with  which  they  were  spoken. 
Each  one  of  them  would  tell  Miss  Fludgate  that 
he  would  gladly  do  and  endure  anything  for 
her  sake.  At  that  moment  the  happy  boy  felt 
that,  if  all  the  blue-spotted  copper-kings  ever 
created  had  been  in  the  object-case,  he  would 
have  opened  the  case  all  the  same,  and  sent 
everyone  of  them  flying  under  his  grandfather's 
nose. 

The  boy's  happiness  rose  still  higher. 

The  brief  silence  that  followed  Dr.  Sylvester's 
passionate  words  was  broken  by  a  clear,  brave, 
musical,  thrilling,  angelic  voice,  that  spoke 
thus : 

'  Dr.  Sylvester,  Robin  isn't  a  careless  boy,  he 
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isn't  a  little  dog,  he  isn't  a  little  fool,  he  isn't  a 
careless  young-  rogae,  but  a  right  clear  and 
dear  boy,  who,  though  he  valued  the  butterfly 
and  wished  to  keep  it,  set  it  at  liberty  because 
I  said  I  couldn't  be  happy  till  it  was  free/ 

'  That  alters  the  case,  my  dear  young  lady,' 
cried  the  doctor,  in  his  politest  tone.  *  I  spoke 
too  hastily,  and  I  thank  you,  my  dear,  for  setting 
me  right.  As  he  let  his  prize  go  to  please  you, 
he  did  only  what  was  right.  Here,  Kobin 
boy,  jump  up, — 1  should  not  have  spoken  so 
sharply.' 

'  Before  you  jump  up,  Robin,'  said  the  admiral, 
*  come  and  shake  hands  with  me.  We  haven't 
shaken  hands  yet.' 

When  they  had  shaken  hands,  and  whilst  he 
still  held  Robin's  paw  in  a  kindly  grip.  Sir 
Geoffrey  was  pleased  to  remark  : 

'  This  young  gentleman,  Dr.  Sylvester,  begins 
well.  The  boy  who  makes  a  sacrifice  of  his 
own  feelings  to  please  a  little  girl,  is  likely, 
years  hence,  to  sacrifice  himself  in  a  nobler  way 
for  a  woman  ;  and  the  man  who  cares  nothing 
for  his  own  interest  in  comparison  with  the 
happiness  of  the  woman  he  cares  for,  is  worthy 
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of  her,  however  beautiful  and  good  she  may  be. 
Kobin,  you  must  get  your  grandfather  to  bring 
you  to  Nazing  Park  some  early  day.  Sophy 
will  take  you  round  the  gardens  and  show  you 
the  grotto  of  the  deities.' 

Kobin  having  regained  his  seat,  the  doctor 
put  his  gig  close  against  the  right  bank  of  the 
lane,  so  as  to  make  good  room  for  the  admiral 
and  Sophy,  who  resumed  their  downward 
course. 

'  Don't  forget  to  call,  Robin,'  said  Sophy, 
looking  at  him  with  her  blue  eyes,  as  she 
rode  within  six  inches  of  him, '  when  you  come 
my  way.' 

*  I  sha'n't  be  likely  to  forget,'  replied  Robin, 
raising  his  little  straw  hat  gallantly. 

So  ended  a  memorable  meeting.  Yes,  it  was 
memorable  to  both  children.  In  that  pleasant 
lane,  redolent  with  wild  briar,  and  beautiful 
with  the  green  and  yellow  broom,  Sophy  had 
for  the  first  time  exercised  the  power  that 
makes  the  weaker  sex  all  powerful  over  the 
stronger,  and  Robin  had  discovered  how  de- 
lightful it  is  for  a  boy  to  surrender  himself  to 
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the  will  of  a  pretty  girl, — for  a  man  to  do  at 
any  cost  the  bidding  of  his  mistress. 

Turning  through  a  gate-way,  the  admiral  and 
Sophy  rode  at  foot-pace  over  the  grass  of  the 
long  glade,  that  brought  them  to  the  open 
park,  where  they  saw  again  their  big  house  on 
the  left  and  '  the  antlered  herd  '  moving  away 
in  the  far  distance  to  the  right. 

'Father  dearest,'  said  Sophy,  speaking  for 
the  first  time  since  her  parting  words  to  Robin, 
'  I  am  glad  that  boy  has  your  approval.' 

'  He  has  it.     I  think  him  a  fine  little  fellow.' 

'  I  haven't  quite  made  up  my  mind,  father  ; 
but  I  am  thinking  of  making  up  my  mind  to 
marry  that  boy,  when  he  shall  have  grown  into 
a  man  and  I  shall  be  old  enough.' 

'  Let  me  know,'  returned  Sir  Geoffrey,  with 
proper  gravity,  as  he  looked  askance  at  his 
little  heiress,  '  when  you  have  quite  made  up 
your  mind,  so  that  when  you  are  old  enough  I 
may  remind  you  of  your  intention.' 

*  There  will  be  no  need  to  remind  me,'  Sophy 
replied,  with  corresponding  seriousness.  '  If  I 
make  up  my  mind,  I  shan't  forget  my  purpose  : 
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for  it  always  has  been  my  opinion  that  girls 
should  be  steady  in  their  attachments.' 

Five  minutes  later,  when  she  was  taken 
from  her  saddle  at  the  hall  door,  she  remarked 
to  Mary  Block, 

*I  have  had  a  jolly  ride,  and  the  pony  is 
perfect,  and  I  have  seen  a  nice  boy,  who 
means  to  call  on  me  when  he  comes  this  way.' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

QUESTION  AND  ANSWER. 

'So  you  and  Robin  got  on  very  well  together T 
Lady  Fludgate  remarked  to  her  daughter, 
in  the  forenoon  following  her  return  from 
Birkwood. 

*  So  very  well ; — he  is  such  a  nice  boy  V 
replied  Sophy,  colouring  slightly. 

'  And  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  marry 
himf 

'Oh,  mother,'  cried  Sophy,  colouring  more 
than  slightly,  '  what  a  blab  the  dear  father  is ! 
He  has  been  telling  you.' 

'  You  wouldn't  have  him  have  secrets  from 
meV 

'  No,  no,  darling.  But  still  he  is  a  bJab.  He 
might  have  left  me  to  blab  about  my  own 
affairs.  Of  course,  I  should  have  told  you ;  but 
we  haven't  had  time  for  a  good  talk  yet.' 

VOL.  II.  0 
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'  I  am  glad  you  meant  to  tell  me  everything.' 

'  Dearest  mother,'  cried  Sophy  reproachfully, 
*  as  if  I  could  keep  anything  from  you  !' 

And,  to  show  how  impossible  it  was  for  her 
to  have  any  reserve  from  the  dear  mother, 
Sophy  forthwith  gave  Antoinette  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  all  that  had  passed  between 
herself  and  Robin. 

'You  must  have  enjoyed  the  meeting.  It 
was  quite  an  adventure !'  remarked  Lady  Flud- 
gate,  when  Sophy  had  told  her  simple  tale. 

'  Enjoyed  it  V  said  Sophy,  rising  to  her  feet 
in  the  dear  mother's  boudoir.  '  It  was  delight- 
ful !  He  has  such  a  nice  way  of  talking,  and 
such  pretty  manners,  and  he  knows  hoAv  to  pay 
you  a  compliment  without  seeming  to  mean  a 
compliment.  He  called  me  "  Miss  Fludgate," 
as  if  1  were  some  one  quite  particular.  Girls 
have  told  me  my  things  were  becoming ;  but, 
when  a  girl  praises  one's  hat  or  frock,  she  is 
sure  to  add,  "  But  it  would  be  better  if  .  .  ." 
When  Robin  told  me  he  liked  my  habit  and 
plume,  he  looked  as  though  they  were  perfec- 
tion. And  then,'  continued  Sophy,  concluding 
these  supplementary  remarks  with  a  happy  and 
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piquant  bit  of  mimicry,  *  wlieu  I  rode  past  him 
and  told  him  not  to  forget  to  call,  he  lifted  his 
little  straw  hat,  and  bowed  just  so,  as  he  said, 
"I  shan't  be  likely  to  forget.'' — The  only 
thing  .  .  .' 

*  Go  on,  Sophy ; — what  is  the  only  thing  V 
'Well,  darling,  the  only  thing  of  the  affair 
that  troubles  my  conscience  is,  that  I  don't  think 
I  was  quite  so  unhappy  about  the  butterfly  as  I 
made  him  imagine.  I  was  sorry  for  the  unfor- 
tunate copper-king,  and  I  did  wish  it  to  be  at 
hberty  for  its  own  sake,  but  I  did  also  wish  to 
see,  for  my  own  sake,  whether  I  could  make 
him  set  it  free,  and  so  .  .  .  Oh,  dearest,  it  was 
80  dehcious,  discovering  one's  power  over  the 
boy,  that  1  could  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  how  much  I  could  do  with  liim.  Was 
it  very  wrong,  dear  V 

The  blush  that  rose  to  Sophy's  face  as  she 
made  this  confession  was  accompanied  by  such 
an  irresistible  look  of  drollery  and  innocent 
diablerie,  that  Antoinette  Fludgate  could  not 
refrain  from  smiling  in  a  way  which  threw  the 
child  into  one  of  her  ringing,  rippling,  uncon- 
trollable fits  of  laughter ;  and  Sophy's  laughter 

o2 
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being  no  less  potent  over  her  mother  than  her 
father,  the  mature  woman  and  the  jubilant 
child  laughed  till  the  joy-tears  ran  down  their 
cheeks — Lady  Fludgate  laughing  all  the  more 
heartily,  because  she  remembered  an  incident  of 
her  own  far-away  early  childhood  that  closely 
resembled  Sophy's  first  essay  in  a  dangerous 
feminine  pastime. 

'  You  see,  mother,'  Sophy  added,  when  they 
had  fairly  laughed  their  laughter  out,  '  when  I 
talked  in  that  absurd  fashion  to  father,  the  ex- 
citement had  got  to  my  head,  and  I  was  all  up 
there,  ever  so  high  above  the  earth  and  my 
pony's  back.' 

'  Run  ojff,  child,'  said  Antoinette  Fludgate, 
dismissing  her  playmate,  '  and  ask  Mary  to  put 
your  hair  right.  You  have  laughed  it  into  a 
tangle.     And  there's  the  gong  for  luncheon.' 

Although  the  gong  had  sounded,  Lady  Flud- 
gate remained  in  her  chair  for  full  two  minutes 
after  Sophy's  withdrawal  from  the  room. 

'  Yes,'  she  said  to  herself  thoughtfully,  as  she 
went  downstairs,  *  it  would  be  well  for  one 
difficulty — it  might  be  well  for  one  of  my  diffi- 
culties— if  the  play  of  two  children  were  to  pass. 
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years  hence,  into  the  earnest  affection   of  two 
young  people  old  enough  to  marry  one  another.' 

But  Antoinette  Fludgate  had  scarcely  enter- 
tained the  thought  when  she  dismissed  it,  with 
a  smile  at  her  foil}'  in  arranging  a  marriage 
between  a  little  boy  cetat.  twelve  and  a  half,  and 
a  little  girl  who  was  still  only  half-past  seven. 
For  the  present  it  was  enough  for  Geoffrey 
Fludgate's  wife  to  mature  a  scheme  for  her 
child's  education  that  should,  for  a  while,  make 
her  more  childish,  prolong  her  childhood  to  the 
latest  possible  hour,  and  result  in  the  perfect 
development  of  her  whole  nature. 

Sophy  had  scarcely  been  put  in  full  posses- 
sion of  her  new  pony,  which  she  christened 
Windfall,  when  Lady  Fludgate  spoke  of  her 
plan  for  Sophy's  education  to  Mr.  Norcross,  as 
they  sat  together  on  garden-chairs  in  a  shady 
nook  of  the  Nazing  grounds. 

'  You  have  found  the  right  pony  for  my  little 
girl,'  she  said  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  '  can't  you 
help  me  to  provide  her  with  fit  companions  T 

'  What  better  companions  can  she  have  than 
her  father  and  mother  V 

*  She  must  have  companions  of  her  own  age,' 
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was  the  answer.  *An  only  girl,  being  inces- 
santly with  her  parents,  taking  her  notions  of 
life  from  the  gossip  of  her  father's  friends  and 
the  tattle  of  her  mother's  drawing-room,  be- 
comes prematurely  old.  In  some  respects  Sophy 
is  comically  old.  She  must  have  a  governess, 
a  school-room,  and  children  for  her  companions. 
My  intention  is  to  draw  the  young  life  of  the 
neighbourhood  about  her  by  making  these  gar- 
dens a  playground,  and  this  house  a  kind  of 
club  for  the  children  round  about — boys  as  well 
as  girls.  But  first  I  must  discover  a  suitable 
girl  for  the  place  of  particular  friend,  playmate, 
school-mate.  Can  you  help  me  ?  Is  there  no 
near  family  with  an  only  girl  who  could  join 
hands  with  my  only  girl?  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  you  are  an  old  bachelor,  instead  of  being 
the  father  of  such  a  chick  as  I  am  looking  for ! 
In  that  case,  your  little  one  could  come  here 
every  morning  for  her  lessons  and  mid-day 
dinner,  her  afternoon's  ride,  or,  in  wet  weather, 
her  afternoon's  romp  about  the  house,  and  could 
be  back  at  the  Lodge  to  meet  you  on  your  re- 
turn from  Yarlsport.  But,  then,  you  are  an  old 
bachelor,  and  haven't  the  chick  for  my  purpose.* 
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*  You  would  like  the  little  girl  to  come  and  go 
daily  r 

*  It  would  be  better  so  than  that  the  children 
should  be  always  together. — What  are  you 
smiling  at?' 

'  That  you  should  give  me  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity for  interesting  you  in  a  matter  that  con- 
cerns me  greatly.' 

'  Make  the  most  of  the  opportunity,'  rejoined 
Lady  Fludgate,  with  a  look  of  tranquil  curiosity 
in  her  large,  grey  eyes. 

'  As  you  say,  I  am  an  old  bachelor,  and  have 
no  child  of  my  own.  But  I  am  less  childless 
than  you  imagine.  Since  I  saw  you  last,  a 
little  damsel — a  rather  comical  little  damsel — 
has  come  to  the  Lodge,  and,  as  I  have  become 
her  guardian  in  an  irregular  way,  she  is  likely 
to  remain  there  for  some  time.  You  may  like 
to  look  at  Miss  Olive  Freeland.  I  am  far  from 
confident  that  you  will  think  as  well  of  her  as  I 
could  wish.  But  it  is  just  conceivable  that  you 
will  think  her  the  chick  for  your  purpose.' 

'  Has  she  come  unexpectedly  to  your  hands  V 

'  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  awaiting  her 
arrival  for  some  time.' 
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*  And  you  have  sold  for  a  song  the  pony  you 
bought  for  your  ward's  use  ?  Had  I  suspected 
the  truth,  Sophy's  pony  should  have  come  from 
another  stable.' 

Whereat  Peter  Norcross  looked  for  half-a- 
minute  like  a  good-natured  school-boy,  de- 
tected in  a  venial  bit  of  mischief,  and  then 
covered  his  confusion  with  a  roll  of  rollicking 
laughter. 

'  What  a  disappointment  for  the  child  !  To 
come  to  Blytheshire  for  rides  on  her  pony,  and 
to  find  the  stall  empty.  Windfall  shall  be  sent 
back.' 

'  No  need  for  that.  Olive  has  never  heard 
about  the  pony,  which  was  intended  for  "  a 
surprise  ;"  and  to-morrow  she'll  find  W"indfairs 
match  all  ready  for  her.  Indeed,  I  rather  think 
you  have  done  the  child  a  good  turn  by  taking 
Windfall  off  my  hands.' 

'  And  who  is  the  child  V 

'  She  is  the  daughter  of  General  Freeland — 
poor  Mortimer  Freeland — who  died  towards  the 
close  of  last  year  in  India,  some  six  months  after 
his  wife's  death.' 

'  An  orphan  V 
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Nodding  his  head  in  reply,  Peter  Norcross 
continued : 

'  She  was  kept  in  India  rather  longer  than  it 
is  usual  to  detain  English  babes  in  that  abomin- 
able country.  In  her  failing  time,  Mrs.  Freeland 
shrunk  from  the  pain  of  sending  the  child  home ; 
and,  when  he  lost  his  wife,  poor  Freeland  natur- 
ally wished  to  keep  the  little  one  with  him  as 
long  as  he  could  do  so  safely.  Fortunately  the 
child  has  not  suffered  from  the  climate.  She  is 
a  bright,  cheery,  droll  little  toy — a  very  amusing 
toy.  No  wonder  Freeland's  people  kept  her  in 
London  for  the  fun  of  her  company,  instead  of 
sending  her  straight  to  Blytheshire.  At  one 
time  I  feared  they  would  not  let  me  have  the 
child,  for  I  could  not  have  compelled  them  to 
give  her  to  me.  Had  she  been  well-endowed, 
I  should  have  whistled  in  vain  for  my  little 
Olive,  who — I  may  tell  you  in  confidence,  my 
dear  Lady  Fludgate — will  be  dealt  with  by  this 
childless  old  man,  as  though  she  were  his  daugh- 
ter.    But  that,  please,  is  between  ourselves.' 

*  Hitherto  you  haven't  seen  much  of  her  V 

'  I  have  seen  her  three  or  four  times  in  London 
for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time  ;  I  saAv  her  yester- 
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day  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  we  have  had  a 
chat  on  things  in  general  this  morning/ 
'How  old  is  sheV 

*  She  is  still  rising  seven, — some  six  months 
younger  than  your  Sophy.  In  appearance  they 
differ  greatly.  Mistress  Olive  is  short  for  her 
age;  a  dark-eyed,  round-featured,  chattering 
little  brunette.  But  you  must  see  her  before 
deciding  to  accept  her  for  your  girl's  especial 
friend.  Possibly  you  will  think  her  too  old  for 
her  age,  for,  if  your  Sophy  is  comically  old,  my 
Olive  is  farcically  old.  I  must  confess  that  1 
don't  think  Sophy's  faihug  will  be  corrected  by 
association  with  Olive,  who  is  a  veoy  precocious 
little  maiden.' 

As  it  cost  honest  Peter  Norcross  a  painful 
effort  to  make  this  admission,  he  was  not  a  little 
relieved  when  Antoinette  Fludgate  answered : 

*  I  don't  see  much  in  that  objection.  Preco- 
cious little  girls  don't  encourage  one  another  in 
precocity.  It  is  from  constant  intercourse  with 
their  elders  that  they  acquire  premature 
thoughtfalness. — By  the  way,  I  suppose  Olive 
is  related  to  you,  as  her  father's  people  allow 
you  to  be  her  guardian.' 
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'  Yes,'  answered  Peter  Norcross,  *  she  is  related 
to  me  in  a  way.  Her  mother  was  my  cousin — 
not  a  near  one.  Mrs.  Freeland  was  one  of  my 
distant  cousins.' 

Why,  thought  Lady  Fludgate,  does  this  man 
care  so  much  for  a  child  who  is  not  nearly 
related  to  him  and  of  whose  mother  he  speaks 
so  coldly  as  ''  Mrs.  Freeland  "  ? 

'  She  is  a  droll  little  creature,  but,'  observed 
the  clerk  of  the  peace,  urging  another  point  in 
his  ward's  favour,  '  she  is  a  right  good  child.' 

'  How  do  you  know  that  of  a  child  of  whom 
you  have  seen  so  httle?'  inquired  Lady  Flud- 
gate, rather  quickly. 

Peter  Norcross  was  slow  to  reply. 

'  That  is  a  reasonable  question,'  he  remarked. 

Lady  Fludgate  smiled  in  a  way  that  was 
tantamount  to  a  repetition  of  the  reasonable 
question. 

To  this  second  touch  of  the  spur,  Peter  Nor- 
cross responded  by  telhng  Antoinette  Fludgate 
all  she  cared  to  know  on  the  point  about  which 
she  was  curious.  The  Avords  he  uttered  were 
few,  but  they  were  spoken  with  deep  feeling  in 
the    lowest,   sweetest,   most    subduing    of    his 
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several  bell-like  voices.  It  was  a  voice  that 
Sophy  had  not  heard  when  she  declared  that  all 
his  voices  were  like  church-bells — a  voice  she 
never  heard.  And  as  the  words  passed  from 
his  heart  to  the  heart  of  her  who  heard 
them,  his  great  eyes  glowed  with  emotion  too 
tender,  deep,  and  sacred  for  the  tongue  to  tell. 

'  I  know  it,'  he  said  slowly,  as  though  he 
were  reluctant  to  show  so  much  of  his  heart  to 
the  woman  whose  aid  he  needed,  *  I  know  it 
because  her  mother  was  an  angel  long  before 
♦she  went  to  heaven.' 

There  was  a  power  in  these  few  words  that 
caused  Antoinette  Fludgate  to  look  away  from 
the  simple  man,  and  rising  from  her  seat  to 
leave  him  in  the  agitation  she  had  occasioned 
him. 

Five  minutes  later  she  returned  to  him,  and 
holding  out  her  hand,  said, 

'  If  you  were  an  ordinary  man  I  should  ask 
your  forgiveness.' 

'  If  you  were  an  ordinary  woman,  my  dear 
Lady  Fludgate,'  replied  Peter  Nor  cross,  touch- 
ing the  left  side  of  his  breast  after  he  had 
pressed  ^her  proffered  hand,  *  the   smouldering 
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embers  of  this  furnace  would  not  have  glowed 
so  fiercely.' 

<  Let  Olive  come  and  dine  with  Sophy  the  day 
after  to-morrow — not  to-morrow,  for  the  little 
Mitchells  will  be  dining  with  her  to-morrow.' 

'Mrs.  Margery  shall  bring  her  to  you,'  said 
Peter  Norcross  in  assent,  as  he  rose  to  take  his- 
departure. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SOPHY'S     ORPHAN. 

On  the  morrow,  when  the  Httle  Mitchells  had 
taken  their  departure,  Sophy  received  from  her 
mother's  lips  several  extremely  interesting  pieces 
of  information,  and  one  item  of  news  that  was 
no  less  astonishing  than  delightful.  Besides 
being  a  clerk  of  the  peace,  Mr.  Norcross  was  a 
guardian — a  fact  that  raised  him  higher  than 
before  in  Sophy's  esteem.  Miss  Fludgate  had 
formed  a  favourable  opinion  of  guardians  from 
her  rather  large  collection  of  stories  for  juvenile 
readers,  and  had  long  wished  to  know  a  few 
custodians  of  derelict  infants. 

In  his  capacity  of  guardian,  Mr.  Norcross  was 
at  that  moment  entertaining  a  ward,  who  had 
come  there  only  the  other  day  to  his  charge. 
This  was  exciting  news  to  Sophy,  whose  per- 
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sonal  interest  in  and  ignorance  of  wards  were 
almost  co-equal  with  her  personal  interest  in 
and  ignorance  of  guardians.  Like  most  of  the 
wards  whom  Sophy  had  encountered  in  her 
judiciously-selected  tales  for  juvenile  readers, 
Mr.  Norcross's  ward  was  an  orphan  who  had 
come  to  life  somewhere  in  India.  It  quickened 
Sophy's  desire  for  an  introduction  to  this  ward 
of  real  life  to  be  assured  that,  besides  being  an 
orphan,  Olive  Freeland  was  a  perfect  orphan — 
no  mere  orphan  on  only  one  side  of  her  parent- 
age, but  a  complete,  unqualified,  double-dyed, 
utterly  desolate  orphan,  without  either  father  or 
mother  or  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  grand- 
parent. As  she  had  often  wished  to  befriend  an 
orphan,  Sophy  was  glad  to  know  that  she  was 
six  months  older  and  considerably  taller  than 
Ohve  Freeland.  So  young  and  diminutive  an 
orphan  would  of  course  accept  gratefully  the 
subordinate  part  of  the  protegee.  Moreover, 
Sophy  learned  with  satisfaction  from  her  mother 
that  Olive  Freeland  (what  a  choice  name !)  was 
a  decidedly  intelligent  child,  with  a  sweet  dis- 
position, dark  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  brunette 
complexion.      Clemaine  Donaldson's  child  was 
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wont  to  think  of  orphans  as  dark- eyed,  dark- 
haired,  and  darksome  in  colour — in  fact,  as 
young  persons  endowed  from  their  birth  with  a 
kind  of  natural  mourning-suit,  appropriate  to 
their  melancholy  condition. 

So  much  for  the  extremely  interesting  pieces 
of  information.  The  equally  astonishing  and 
delightful  item  of  news  was  that  the  orphan 
child  of  the  late  General  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  Free- 
land  was  about  to  become  Sophy's  daily  visitor, 
playmate,  liding-mate,  and  school-mate.  Learn- 
ing their  lessons  together,  they  would  say  them 
to  the  same  governess. 

Touched  to  more  than  her  usual  tenderness 
by  thoughts  of  Olive's  parentless  estate,  Sophy 
spoke  to  her  mother  so  pitifully  about  the  lot  of 
orphans,  that  Lady  Fludgate  deemed  it  well  to 
assure  the  too-melancholy  prattler  that  orphans 
were  sometimes  quite  happy  little  people,  in 
spite  of  tlie  disadvantages  under  which  they 
laboured ;  that  Providence  was  sometimes  so 
benignant  as  to  provide  them  with  beneficent 
guardians ;  and  that  children,  with  parents  to 
cherish  them  in  their  infancy,  were  destined  to 
lose  them  sooner  or  later. 
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*  Isabella  Claremont,'  remarked  Ladj  Flud- 
gate,  alluding  to  the  heroine  of  '  Isabella ;  or, 
The  Orphan  Cousin,' — one  of  Sophy's  favourite 
books, — '  was  a  fairly  happy  girl,  though  she 
certainly  had  some  trials.' 

*  Trials  V  ejaculated  Sophy,  with  compassion- 
ate fervour.  '  The  troubles  poor  Isabella 
endured  through  the  wicked  arts  of  that 
horrible  girl  Clara  are  too  painful  to  think 
about.  If  Isabella  hadn't  been  an  orphan,  a 
double  orphan,  the  wretched  Clara  would  not 
have  dared  to  treat  her  so  badly.  And  as  to 
what  you  say  of  children  sooner  or  later  losing 
the  parents  who  cherished  them  in  their  tender 
age,  you  must  remember  they  we^^e  cherished 
by  them  when  they  most  needed  parental  love. 
Dearest  mother,  you  can't  wish  me  to  think 
lightly  of  a  mother's  love?  And  as  to  kind 
guardians,  and  so  on,  an  orphan's  affection  for  a 
kind  guardian  is  very  different  from  a  girl's  affec- 
tion for  her  own,  own,  her  very  own  parents.' 

Not  caring  to  argue  this  question  out  with 
Clemaine  Donaldson's  child.  Lady  Fludgate 
closed  the  discussion  by  taking  Sophy  into  her 
arms  and  covering  her  with  kisses. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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In  the  evening  of  that  day,  when  she  slipped 
away  from  the  dinner-table,  and,  leaving  the 
admiral  to  sip  his  wine  by  himself,  went  up  for 
a  little  '  good-night  '  talk  with  her  child,  An- 
toinette Fludgate  was  welcomed  by  Sophy 
with  more  than  her  nsnal  demonstrativeness. 

'  I  thought,  mother  dear,  you  would  come,' 
said  the  child,  '  and  I  am  so  glad  you've  come, 
for  I  have  a  thought  or  two.  If,  instead  of 
being  my  own  mother,  you  were  only  ray 
adopter-mother,  do  you  think  you  would  come 
so  often  all  the  way  upstairs  just  to  kiss  and 
snuggle  me  as  I  drop  asleep?' 

'  Ah,'  said  the  mother  caressingly,  '  you  have 
the  best  of  the  argument  now !  And  is  that  the 
whole  of  the  "  thought  or  two  "  ?  If  not,  you 
must  be  quick.  For  the  dear  father  wants  me 
to  gossip  to  him.' 

'  I  have  another  thought,  darling. — Don't 
you  think  it  could  be  arranged  for  Olive  to 
stop  the  nights  here  when  her  guardian  is  away 
from  home  T 

'  Perhaps  it  could  be  arranged.     We'll  see.' 

'  And  then  she  could  share  my  bed.  Don't 
you  think  that  could  be  settled  also  ?     It  would 
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be  so  sweet,  as  I  fall  asleep,  to  cover  the  orphan 
with  one  of  my  wings,  as  it  were,  and  to  close 
it  about  her.' 

*  We'll  see  about  that  also,  on  one  condition.' 

*  I  hope  it  is  not  a  hard  condition.' 

'  You  ought  to  find  it  an  easy  condition  after 
running  about  the  gardens  with  the  Mitchell 
children  in  the  morning,  and  being  in  the  open 
air  nearly  the  whole  day.' 

'  It  isn't  a  hard  condition,  darling.  See  now, — 
I  have  put  my  head  on  the  soft  downy  pillow, 
and  1  lay  my  little  limbs  out  straight,  and  I  put 
my  hands  on  one  another,  and  1  close  my  little 
wings  over  my  small  self,  and  now  I  have 
closed  my  weary  eyelids,  and  I  shall  close  my 
lips  as  soon  as  I  have  done  talking,  and — now 
— now — if  you'll  put  the  tiniest  feather  of  a  kiss 
on  my  forehead — it  will  send  me  to  gentle 
sleep,  oh,  so  gently !' 

The  next  day,  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  twelve.  Sir  Geoffrey  and  Lady  Fludgate 
were  sitting  in  a  state  of  expectancy  in  a  par- 
lour which  they  had  taken  for  their  usual 
morning-room,  partly  because  its  windows  com- 
manded an  especially  good  view  of  the  postern 
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gardens  of  their  home,  but  chiefly  because  it 
was  on  the  shady  side  of  the  house,  and  there- 
fore agreeable  for  its  coolness  in  the  broiling 
dog-days.  But,  though  they  sat  in  a  state  of 
expectancy,  they  were  not  unoccupied.  Whilst 
the  admiral  was  studying  his  paper,  Lady  Flud- 
gate  was  writing  letters,  and  Sophy  was  looking 
up  pet  passages  of  the  work  of  romantic  fiction, 
Avhich  tells  how  ill  and  well  Isabella  the  orphan 
fared  in  the  home  of  her  fortunate  cousins.  The 
trio  were  thus  employed,  when  Sophy's  quick 
ear  caught  a  sound,  which  caused  her  to  springs 
to  her  feet,  and  skip  through  one  of  the  low 
and  open  windows.  In  two  minutes  the  young 
lady  re-entered  the  room  by  the  same  window, 
with  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  liveliest 
excitement. 

'  Mother,'  said  the  young  lady,  '  I  thought  I 
heard  wheels  on  the  drive,  and  I  was  right. 
The  carriage  is  at  the  front  door.  It  must  be 
the  orphan.' 

Another  minute,  and  a  loud  peal  from  a  bell, 
that  seemed  set  on  ringing  till  the  middle  of  to- 
morrow, confirmed  Sophy's  statement  that  a 
carriage  had  arrived  at  the  front  door.    A  slight 
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disturbauce  of  voices  and  footsteps  in  the  hall 
heralded  the  nearer  approach  of  the  visitor. 
The  door  of  the  parlour  was  thrown  open ;  and 
the  elegant  yonng  man,  in  his  morning  jacket 
instead  of  his  cinnamon-cloth  tail-coat,  appeared 
at  the  open  door. 

'  Miss  Freeland,'  said  the  elegant  young 
man,  with  a  clear  enunciation  of  the  visitor's 
name  and  style. 

For  the  description  of  Miss  Freeland's  stature, 
hair,  eyes,  countenance,  there  is  no  need  to  add 
a  word  to  what  has  been  already  said  of  the 
young  lady's  personal  appearance.  Shorter  by 
several  inches  than  Sophy,  bright-eyed,  round 
of  face,  piquant  ia  facial  expression,  daintily 
moulded  as  to  mouth  and  chin,  still  something 
less  than  seven  years  of  age,  Miss  Freeland  was, 
however,  in  some  particulars  unhke  the  orphan 
of  Sophy's  imagination.  Prettier  than  Sophy 
had  expected  to  find  her,  older  in  bearing  than 
even  Lady  Fludgate  thought  she  would  prove, 
and  much  darker  than  the  admiral  had  been 
induced  to  imagine  her.  Miss  Freeland  was  a 
cause  of  astonishment  to  all  three.  No  one  of 
the  trio  had  ever  set  eyes  on  a  maiden  at  the 
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same  time  so  juvenile  and  so  self-possessed. 
They  had  expected  to  see  her  come  to  their 
presence  with  an  air  of  diffidence  and  timidity, 
and  had  anticipated  seeing  her  introduced  to 
the  chamber  of  audience  by  gentle,  mild-eyed 
Mrs.  Margery,  widow  of  the  Reverend  Daniel 
Margery,  M.A.,  late  the  rector  of  Tannington- 
Gififord,  Blytheshire,  and  for  many  years  the 
personal  friend  of  Peter  Norcross,  of  the  Lodge, 
Nazing-Devereux.  At  a  glance  it  was  manifest 
that  Miss  Freeland  was  no  sufferer  from  timid- 
ity, and  that,  in  respect  to  nervous  energy  and 
aplomb^  she  in  her  seventh  year  was  much  better 
qualified  to  chaperon  Mrs.  Margery,  than  the 
mild-eyed  Mrs.  Margery  was  qualified  to  play 
the  part  of  guide  and  patroness  to  a  young 
gentlewoman,  so  well  able  to  take  care  of  her- 
self. To  Sophy,  who  had  deemed  it  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  orphan  would  appear  in  a 
dress  of  some  black  material  deeply  trimmed 
with  crape,  it  was  more  than  a  surprise  to  see 
Miss  Freeland  enter  the  parlour  in  a  costume  of 
the  lightest  possible  mourning, — to  wit,  a  white 
jean  jacket  fitted  with  lilac  ribbons,  a  white 
jaconet   frock,  a  lilac-silk  sunshade,  and  white- 
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stockings  terminating  in  kid  boots,  whose  colour 
harmonized  with  the  hue  of  her  sunshade, 
bonnet-strings,  and  minute  kid  gloves. 

Instead  of  running  or  tripping  into  the  room, 
or  entering  it  shyly,  as  a  person  of  her  few  years 
might  be  expected  to  do,  Miss  Freeland  walked 
slowly  past  the  elegant  young  man  at  the  door, 
and  approached  Lady  Fludgate  with  deliberate 
paces.  No  young  woman  could  have  approached 
a  party  of  strangers  with  greater  composure. 

'  Good  morning,  Lady  Fludgate ;  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  making  your  acquaintance,'  said  Miss 
Freeland,  extending  her  right  hand,  as  she  made 
a  pretty  little  gesture  of  reverence  to  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house. 

'  Good  morning,  my  dear, — I  am  delighted  to 
see  you,'  responded  Lady  Fludgate,  rising  from 
her  chair  and  greeting  the  visitor  with  a  kiss. 
'  This,  Olive,  is  Sir  Geoffrey  Fludgate.' 

'  Of  whom  everyone  has  heard  under  another 
name.  Admiral,  I  feel  it  a  great  honour  to  be 
allowed  to  shake  hands  with  you,'  remarked  the 
orphan,  with  another  movement  of  obeisance. 

*  We  must  kiss  as  well  as  shake  hands,  my 
dear,'  returned  Sir  Geoffrey,  with  grave  poHte- 
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ness.  One  chief  cause  of  Sir  GeoiFrey's  popu-. 
larity  with  children  was  that,  whilst  treating 
them  with  cordiality,  he  never  treated  them  as 
though  he  were  condescending  to  an  inferior 
order  of  persons. 

'  Thank  you,  Sir  Geoffrey.  You  are  very  kind 
to  honour  me  so  greatly,'  remarked  Miss  Free- 
land,  when  she  had  offered  one  of  her  little 
round  cheeks  to  the  admiral's  lips,  and  had  re- 
turned the  salute  he  put  upon  it. 

Sir  Geoffrey  and  Miss  Freeland  having  thus 
become  personally  known  to  one  another.  Lady 
Fludgate  was  on  the  point  of  introducing  the 
new-comer  to  Sophy,  when  Miss  Freeland  dis- 
pensed with  the  ceremony  by  remarking  lightly, 

'  And  this  is  your  little  girl,  of  whom  I  have 
heard  so  much.  How  d'you  do,  Sophy  ?  I  am 
sure  I  shall  like  you  very  much.  You  are  very 
pretty.' 

When  Sophy  and  Miss  Freeland  had  ex- 
changed embraces,  the  latter  was  pleased  to  add, 

'  And  you  dress,  my  dear,  in  faultless  taste. 
Your  frock  is  charming.  Of  course  it  was  not 
made  in  the  country.  No  country  dressmaker 
could  have  made  it.' 
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On  learning  from  Sophy's  lips  that  the  dress 
was  made  bv  a  Dorking  milliner,  Miss  Freeland 
tossed  both  her  small  hands  upwards  so  as  to 
indicate  astonishment,  and  remarked, 

'  Dear  me,  you  quite  surprise  me  !  Would 
you  give  me  her  name  V 

Unfortunately  Sophy  had  forgotten  the  young 
woman's  name ;  but  she  could  write  to  May 
Antrobus  for  it. 

Turning  to  Lady  Fludgate,  the  orphan  re- 
marked confidentially,  but  still  in  a  voice  that 
was  audible  to  everyone  in  the  room, 

'  She  is  delightful.  I  don't  wonder  that  you 
and  the  admiral  make  so  much  of  her — in  fact, 
don't  know  how  to  make  enough  of  her.' 

To  Antoinette  Challoner's  demand  for  the 
name  of  the  individual  who  had  spoken  to  her 
of  the  idolatrous  regard  in  which  Sophy  was 
held  by  her  fond  parents,  Miss  Freeland  replied 
archly, 

'  I  heard  it,  and  what  I  hear  1  remember, 
and  what  I  remember  1  think  about,  and,  the 
more  I  think  about  a  thing,  the  less  likely  I 
am  to  forget  it ;' — a  remark  that  Avas  none 
the  less   entertaining  to  its  hearers  for  being, 
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in  one  or  two  particulars,  faultily  enunciated. 

Miss  Freeland's  voice  was  musical  and  singu- 
larly pleasant  to  the  ear,  although  slightly  con- 
sequential, and,  though  she  used  the  Avords  of  a 
grown  woman,  she  every  now  and  then  uttered 
them  in  a  childish  fashion. 

'  Now,  my  dear,  take  that  little  chair, — it  is 
Sophy's  seat,  and  will  suit  you  precisely,'  ob- 
served Lady  Fludgate,  seating  herself  so  as  to 
be  face  to  face  with  her  diverting  visitor.  '  We 
must  get  through  a  lot  of  talk  before  your 
midday  dinner.' 

Doing  as  she  was  bid,  Miss  Fre eland  did  it 
characteristically.  Putting  her  sunshade  on  a 
convenient  table,  so  that  she  had  both  hands 
free  on  taking  possession  of  Sophy's  peculiar 
chair.  Miss  Freeland  tipped  the  folds  of  her  jaco- 
net skirt  downwards  with  her  hands  for  the  better 
arrangement  of  that  important  part  of  her  cos- 
tume,— the  tips  being  administered  by  the  back 
of  the  ends  of  her  small  fingers.  After  com- 
posing her  dress  in  this  fashion,  Miss  Freeland 
remarked, 

'  You  see,  I  have  come  alone.' 

'  Not  quite  alone,'  said  Lady  Fludgate. 
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'  A  man  drove  me,  of  course,  and  I  brought 
my  ayah  with  me, — the  native  whom  I  brought 
from  India  to  England  as  my  personal  attend- 
ant. But  I  have  come  without  Mrs.  Margery. 
That's  what  I  meant.' 

*Yes.  I  expected  to  see  Mrs.  Margery.  I 
fear  she  has  one  of  her  bad  head-aches.' 

'No, — she  is  quite  well.  But  I  told  my 
guardian  I  would  rather  come  without  ]\Irs. 
Margery, — should  find  it  less  embarrassing.' 

*  Indeed?  She  is  very  kind;  I  Hke  her  very 
much.' 

*  She  is  very  kind,  and  is  quite  a  lady,  al- 
though she  is  my  guardian's  housekeeper.  Of 
course,  she  knows  nothing  of  the  world.  But 
that's  not  wonderful.  A  clergyman's  widow, 
who  has  lived  all  her  life  in  the  country,  could 
not  be  expected  to  know  much  of  the  world. 
Still,  as  you  say,  she  is  a  kind,  amiable  woman. 
But  she  has  a  way  of  smiling  when  I  am  talk- 
ing, as  though  she  thought  me  a  curiosity. 
And  it's  embarrassing  to  be  regarded  as  a 
curiosity  V 

'  Possibly.' 

'  So  I  told  Mr.  Norcross  I  would  rather  come 
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here  without  her.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  and 
the  admiral,  and  also  to  Sophy,  on  a  rather 
delicate  matter.' 

Wondering  what  the  delicate  matter  could 
be.  Lady  Fludgate  gave  a  sign  of  being  an 
attentive  listener. 

'  My  guardian,'  continued  Miss  Freeland,  '  has 
told  me  of  your  goodness.  Lady  Fludgate,  in 
thinking  of  allowing  me  to  join  Sophy  in  her 
lessons  and  her  play.  It  is  very  good  of  you, 
and  I  feel  how  much  I  need  teaching.  My 
reading  is  not  what  it  should  be,  my  writing  is 
too  bad  to  think  about,  and,  except  a  little 
Hindustani,  which  I  have  picked  up  from  my 
ayah,  I  know  nothing  of  any  language  but 
English.  But,  when  my  guardian  told  me  of 
your  kind  plan,  I  said  I  could  not  agree  to  it 
without  first  telling  you  all  there  is  against  me.' 

'  Yes,  dear.' 

'  I  told  him  3^ou  ought  to  know  I  am  under 
a  cloud,  and  have  a  dangerous  propensity.  I 
hope  it  is  cured  by  recent  events.  But,  even  if 
it  is  cured,  you  ought  to  know  about  it,  and 
that  I  am  under  a  cloud  of  disgrace.  My  father  s 
people, — my  five  married  aunts  and  their  hus- 
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bands,  and  my  father's  brother  (my  own  imcle, 
you  know)  are  all  of  opinion  that  I  am  a  trouble- 
some child,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  quite 
right.' 

<  My  dear  Olive,'  interposed  Lady  Challoner, 
in  a  tone  of  concern  and  even  of  lively  appre- 
hension, '  did  you  give  me  to  understand  that 
you  have  your  guardian's  leave  to  tell  me  and 
Sophy  what  there  is  against  you.' 

*  At  first  he  thought  there  was  no  need  for  me 
to  trouble  you  about  what  he  calls  ''  a  foolish 
business,^'  but,  when  I  told  him  that  1  must  be 
open  to  you  and  the  admiral  and  Sophy,  he  said, 
"Well,  tell  all  three,  if  you  like/' ' — a  statement 
that  soothed  Lady  Fludgate,  and  decided  her 
to  refrain  from  giving  Sophy  a  hint  to  leave  the 
room. 

*You  see,  Lady  Fludgate,'  observed  Miss 
Freeland,  '  taps  are  such  seductive  things. 
There's  a  charm  about  them  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  resist.' 

'  Taps  like  these  V  inquired  Antoinette  Flud- 
gate, striking  a  little  tattoo  on  the  table  with  the 
tips  of  two  fingers. 

'No,  no, — not  raps,  not  sounds, — water-taps. 
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They  fascinate  me.  At  least,  they  did  when  I 
was  in  London.  My  time  wasn't  lively  in 
London.  Yon  know,  London  is  a  dull  place 
for  a  girl  who  hasn't  come  out,  and,  though  my 
aunts  were  very  good  to  me,  they  didn't  know 
how  to  amuse  me,  and  I  was  often  at  a  loss 
how  to  amuse  myself  in  their  houses.  They 
have  no  young  children,  and  I  don't  care  for 
dolls.  I  stayed  with  all  my  aunts — first  with 
one  and  then  with  another ;  and  all  their  houses 
were  dull.  So  for  amusement's  sake  I  took  to 
playing  wdth  the  water-taps.  You  see,  when 
you  turn  a  tap,  Lady  Fludgate,  it  is  so  delight- 
ful to  see  the  water  rush  out  from  you  don't 
exactly  know  where.  And  w^hen  you  turn  two 
or  three  taps,  so  that  they  all  run  together, 
the  water  rushing  dowu  upon  the  metal  of  a 
bath  makes  a  noise  like  the  uproar  of  the  sea.' 

*  Well,  my  dear,'  Antoinette  Fludgate  re- 
marked, with  mingled  seriousness  and  tender- 
ness, '  it  is  foolish  for  a  girl  to  play  with  the 
water-taps, — but  it's  nothing  worse  than  foolish.' 

*  Indeed,  it  is  worse,'  protested  Miss  Freeland, 
raising  her  voice  to  a  pitch  of  alarm,  '  for  the 
consequences  may  be  awful !     That's  what   I 
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must  tell  you  about.  Aunt  Stringer,  one  of  my 
five  married  aunts,  lives  in  Eccleston  Square, 
and  I  stayed  with  her  for  several  weeks  after 
staying  for  several  weeks  with  each  of  my  other 
aunts.  Uncle  and  Aunt  Stringer  were  very 
kind  to  me,  but  their  house  was  dull.  So  I 
amused  myself  with  the  water-taps.  No  harm 
"would  have  come  of  that,  had  I  known  as  much 
as  I  now  know  about  plugs  and  waste-pipes. 
No  doubt,  Lady  Fludgate,  you  know  all  about 
plugs  and  waste-pipes.' 

Lady  Fludgate  having  declared  herself  suffi- 
ciently informed  about  those  appurtenances  to 
a  properly-constituted  bath.  Miss  Freeland  went 
on  with  a  narrative  that  caused  Sophy  and  the 
admiral  to  look  away  from  one  another,  lest 
-either  should  give  the  other  '  a  twinkle  '  that 
would  result  in  an  untimely  outbreak  of  feeling. 

'  One  day  in  Eccleston  Square,  when  Aunt 
Stringer  had  gone  out  to  lunch  with  some  one, 
and  my  ayah  was  taking  a  mid-day  nap,  and 
the  other  servants  were  downstairs,  I  went  to 
the  bath-room  and  turned  on  the  taps.  The 
taps  were  beauties,  and  there  w^ere  three  of 
them  :  a  cold  tap,  and  a  tepid  tap,  and  a  hot 
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tap.  They  were  very  stiff  taps,  so  that  it  was 
all  I  could  do  to  turn  them.  I  had  never  played 
with  the  Eccleston  Square  taps  before ;  and, 
when  I  had  played  with  the  taps  in  my  other 
aunts'  house,  the  plug  was  always  out  of  the 
waste-pipe,  so  that  the  water  got  away.  But 
unfortunately  at  Eccleston  Square  the  plug  was 
in.  At  first  it  was  very  exciting  and  delightful. 
The  three  waters  rushed  and  thundered  into  the 
bath^ — the  cold  and  tepid  falling  in  roaring 
cataracts,  while  the  hot  came  out  hissing  and 
steaming,  till  the  bath-room  was  all  a  thick  fog. 
But  the  water  didn't  get  away.  Thinking  some- 
thing must  be  wrong,  as  the  water  rose  so  high, 
1  tried  to  turn  the  stiff  taps  back.  I  couldn't 
get  them  to  stir.  And  the  streams  kept  on 
roaring  into  the  bath,  and  the  water  kept  on 
risiog  in  the  bath,  till  it  came  over  the  bath, 
and  made  a  deluge.' 

'  I  see,'  said  Antoinette  Fludgate,  designing 
to  aid  the  narrator,  as  she  approached  the  cata- 
strophe of  her  tragic  tale,  '  and  the  bath-room 
was  flooded.' 

'  That  is  not  the  worst  of  it,'  cried  Miss  Free- 
land,  '  oh,  nothing  like  the  worst  of  it !'     After 
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pausing  for  a  moment  to  recover  her  self-control, 
the  young  lady  continued,  in  a  calmer  voice, 
*  You  know,  Lady  Fludgate,  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  water  (as  I  now  know)  to  descend  in  search 
of  its  proper  level,  when  it  is  free  to  take  its 
natural  course.  And  the  water  went  down  to 
Aunt  Stringer's  smallest  and  prettiest  drawing- 
room, — not  by  the  staircase,  but  through  the 
spaces  between  the  boards  of  the  bath-room 
floor,  and  through  the  ceiling  of  the  drawing- 
room,  which,  borne  down  by  ihe  weight  of  the 
water,  fell  clattering  down  on  the  three  cabinets, 
containing  cliina  and  works  of  art,  and  right 
down  upon  a  beautiful  Wilton  carpet.  The 
plaster  of  the  ceiling  and  the  deluge  struck 
down  all  sorts  of  ornaments,  and  quite  spoilt  the 
carpet.  There  used  to  stand  on  one  of  the 
cabinets  a  copy  in  alabaster  of  the  famous  statue 
of  a  goddess  called  the  Venus  of  Milend  (or  some 
such  name),  and  a  figure  in  china  of  an  old  lady 
with  a  pointed  nose.  The  Venus  of  Milend  was 
smashed  to  morsels,  and  the  old  lady  was  so 
broken  by  her  fall  that  she  ceased  to  be  inter- 
esting. I  can't  tell  you.  Lady  Fludgate,  all  the 
damage  that  was  done, — it  was  so  enormous  I' 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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'  Very  annoying  for  your  aunt,'  observed  the 
sympathetic  Antoinette  Fkidgate, '  and  extreme- 
ly painful,  my  dear  child,  for  you  !' 

*  Painful  for  me,  dear  Lady  Fludgate  ?  Pain- 
ful ?  I  wrung  my  hands  in  the  dismay  and 
bitterness  of  my  soul.  It  was  so  hard  on  Aunt 
Stringer,  who  had  been  very  good  to  me.  And, 
of  course,  my  father's  people  are  displeased  with 
me.  They  think  me  an  extremely  troublesome 
child.  It  was  decided,  at  a  family  council,  that 
I  should  be  sent  into  the  country  to  my  guar- 
dian for  stricter  management ;  and  so  here  I  am 
under  a  cloud.  There,  Lady  Fludgate,  you 
know  all  that  there  is  against  me.  Of  course  I 
should  like  to  be  Sophy's  friend,  but  it  would 
not  surprise  me  if  you  should  decline  to  take 
me  for  her  friend  until  I  have  retrieved  my 
character.' 

'  As  for  myself,  Olive,'  replied  Lady  Fludgate, 
with  suitable  seriousness,  '  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  have  quite  retrieved  your  character  by  telling 
us  of  this  awkward  affair  so  frankly.  But  still 
we  must  hear  what  the  admiral  thinks.' 

Thus  appealed  to.  Sir  Geoffrey  Fludgate  rose 
from  his  chair  and,  with   the   fore-finger   and 
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thumb  of  his  right  hand,  took  hold  of  one  of 
Miss  Freeland's  tiny  ears.  Far  from  resenting 
this  famiHarity,  the  stately  little  orphan  turned 
her  eyes  trustfully  and  beseechingly  up  towards 
the  veteran,  who  was  pleased  to  remark, 

'  My  dear  Olive,  you  are  just  the  right  girl  to 
be  Sophy's  friend,  for,  though  you  are  very  un- 
like her  in  some  respects,  you  resemble  her  close- 
ly in  the  most  important  particular  of  .  .  .  but 
there,  my  pet,  I  sha'n't  praise  you  to  your  face.' 

When  she  had  been  thus  formally  accepted  as 
Sophy's  friend,  in  spite  of  the  overhanging 
cloud,  and  had  exchanged  kisses  all  round  with 
her  new  friends.  Miss  Freeland  remarked,  with 
her  characteristic  self-possession, 

'  And  now  that  this  piece  of  business  has  been 
settled  so  agreeably,  I  should  like  to  see  the 
pictures,  for  I  hear  the  Nazing  pictures  are 
«imply  wonderful.' 

'A  very  good  thought,  Olive,'  said  Lady 
Fludgate,  *  and  I'll  take  you  to  see  the  best  of 
them.  Sophy,  ring  the  bell,  and  ask  them  to 
open  the  windows  of  the  drawing-rooms  and 
the  picture-gallery,  so  that  we  may  have  fresh 
air  with  our  old  masters.' 

q2 
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After  the  mid-day  meal,  that  followed  closely 
on  the  inspection  of  the  pictures,  Sophy  and  her 
friend  were  sent  by  themselves  into  the  gardens, 
where  they  soon  became  quite  intimate. 

'  If  we  parted  company  in  these  enormous 
grounds,  Sophy,'  remarked  Olive,  '  we  might 
lose  ourselves  beyond  all  power  of  coming 
together  again.' 

'  Hardly  so  bad  as  that/  replied  Sophy, 
'  though  mother  and  I  sometimes  do  lose  one 
another  to  such  a  degree  that  we  have  to  use 
our  whistles.^ 

'  Your  whistles'?' 

*  Yes,  dog-whistles.  Father  and  mother  and 
I  go  about  the  gardens  armed  with  whistles.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  mother  gives  you  a 
whistle  like  mine.  See,'  added  Sophy,  showing 
the  whistle  that  hung  from  her  neck ;  '  but  I 
won't  blow  so  as  to  bring  father  and  mother  out 
for  nothing.' 

Of  course  the  young  people  visited  the  grotto 
of  the  deities.  It  was  in  the  seclusion  of  that 
charming  retreat,  where  the  two  girls  seated 
themselves  on  the  steps  of  the  alcove,  that  the 
orphan  who  knew  she  was  an  orphan  made  a 
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remarkable  proposal  to  the  orphan  who  imag- 
ined herself  to  have  a  father  and  mother.  Why 
shouldn't  they  build  a  bungalow  (a  house,  you 
know,  all  on  the  ground  floor)  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  grotto  of  the  deities  ?  It  could 
be  easily  managed  with  the  help  of  a  clever 
carpenter  and  a  blacksmith,  who  could  of  course 
be  found  amongst  the  admiral's  tenants.  They 
should  need  a  prodigious  number  of  planks;  but, 
as  there  was  such  a  lot  of  timber  in  the  park, 
Sir  Geoffrey  would  allow  them  to  cut  down  a 
tree  or  two.  And  they  should  require  countless 
nails  of  all  sizes,  but  they  could  rely  on  the 
blacksmith  to  provide  them. 

Having  lured  Sophy  to  concur  with  her  in 
this  delightful  project,  provided  her  parents 
thought  it  a  feasible  enterprise,  Olive  set  forth, 
in  the  most  entertaining  manner,  how  the  bun- 
galow should  be  furnished,  and  life  be  main- 
tained in  it.  They  would  rely  on  the  big  house 
for  bread,  butter,  meat,  milk,  and  marmalade ; 
in  the  gardens  they  could  forage  for  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

'I  sha'n't,'  said  Olive,  'debar  you  from  holding 
intercourse  with  your  parents.      It  would    be 
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cruel  for  me  to  do  so.  Moreover,  I  should  like 
to  see  them  myself  sometimes,  for  (do  you  know, 
Sophy?)  they  appear  to  me  to  be  most  ami- 
able persons.  Sir  Geoffrey  is  just  what  an  old 
admiral  ought  to  be,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he 
looks  most  picturesque  in  his  uniform.  As  for 
Lady  Fludgate, — she  is  simply  charming  !  Has 
it  ever  struck  you,  Sophy,  that  your  mother  is 
really  almost  a  beautiful  woman?' 

Sophy  was  so  tickled  by  these  words,  spoken 
in  approval  of  her  parents,  that  she  would  have 
run  off  into  one  of  her  riotous  excesses  of 
laughter,  had  not  sounds  in  the  distance  afforded 
her  mind  seasonable  diversion. 

'  Hark !'  cried  Sophy,  jumping  to  her  feet  and 
catching  up  her  whistle.  '  Both  whistles  are 
going.  The  father  and  mother  are  both  look- 
ing for  us.     We  must  answer.' 

And  forthwith  Sophy  answered  with  so  loud 
a  whistle,  that  Olive  was  not  surprised  at  hear- 
ing in  a  trice  whistles  of  replication  from  the 
searching  party. 

'  Here,  Olive,'  cried  Sophy,  throwing  the  cord 
of  her  whistle  about  her  orphan's  neck,  '  play 
them  a  tune,  and  then  come  with  me  at  racing 
speed.' 
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Olive's  tune  having  been  played  out,  the  two 
children  went  off  at  racing  speed. 

*  Ha,  ha,  my  pet,'  cried  the  admiral,  as  Olive 
dashed  up  to  him,  and  then  stood  panting  up  at 
his  kindly  face,  '  whistles  are  better  playthings 
than  water-taps.  And  see,  Olive,  here  is  a  whistle 
with  your  name  upon  it.  Sophy  must  teach  you 
our  system  of  signalling.  As  soon  as  I  heard  your 
music,  I  said  to  Netta,  "That  comes  from  Olive; 
she  has  got  hold  of  Sophy's  whistle.'" 
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A  GOVERNESS  WANTED  AND  FOUND. 

Next  day  Mr.  Peter  Norcross  drove  through 
Nazing  Park  on  his  way  to  Yarlsport,  in  order 
to  have  a  few  words  with  Lady  Fludgate.  By 
the  elegant  young  man,  Mr.  Norcross  was  in- 
formed that  the  lady  had  breakfasted,  and  was 
in  the  rose-garden  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house.  Three  minutes  later,  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  found  her  there  with  her  basket  and 
scissors,  snipping  away  unsightly  leaves. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  my  ward  V  asked  the 
guardian. 

'  She  is  a  charming  little  oddity,'  was  the 
answer,  '  and  twelve  months  hence  she  will  be 
more  charming,  because  she  will  have  ceased  to 
be  a  curiosity.  I  nearly  laughed  in  the  dear 
child's  face  when  she  told  me   Mrs.  Margery 
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embarrassed  her  by  regarding  her  as  a  curiosity.' 
'And   she  told  you  the  terrible   tale  of  the 
water-taps  V 

*  How  brave  and  good  of  the  child  to  do  so  ! 
At  her  age  I  should  not  have  had  the  courage 
to  make  the  confession.' 

'  And  so  the  admiral  likes  her  ?  He  gave  her 
a  whistle.' 

'  We  all  like  her.  Sophy  is  wild  with  delight 
at  having  such  a  friend. — Now,  I  must  look  out 
for  the  right  governess.' 

*  What  kind  of  governess  do  you  want  V 

'  She  must  be  young/  answered  Lady  Flud- 
gate,  with  a  readiness  that  showed  she  had 
given  the  matter  due  consideration,  '  at  the 
utmost  not  more  than  nineteen,  decidedly  well- 
looking,  clever,  a  gentlewoman  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  and  quite  inexperienced  in  her 
vocation.  She  must  have  perfect  health,  a 
cheery  temper,  and  the  kind  of  fearlessness 
requisite  for  a  good  horsewoman.  This  last 
quality  is  indispensable, — for,  when  the  children 
have  come  on,  she  will  have  to  ride  to  hounds 
with  them.  And  she  must  be  congenial  to  her 
employers,  especially  to  me.' 
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*  And  her  acquirements  V 

*  Besides  being  an  ex]3ert  in  all  girls'  games, 
she  must  dance  well,  ride  well,  swim  hke  a 
swimming-mistress,  pull  a  strong  oar,  and  know 
how  to  handle  a  pair  of  sculls.' 

*  And  the  scholastic  attainments  V 

'  Don't  be  impatient, — I  am  coming  to  the 
less  important  matters.  She  must  speak  French 
with  a  fairly  good  accent,  and  know  something 
of  German  ;  she  must  have  a  good  ear  for  music, 
and  be  something  of  a  pianist.  If  she  has  a 
good  voice  for  singing,  so  much  the  better.  As 
for  what  is  called  general  information,  the  less 
she  has  of  it,  when  we  first  come  together,  the 
more  likely  she  will  be  to  suit  me. — These  are 
my  requirements.' 

'  H — m !'  remarked  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 

'  The  ordinary  payment  of  a  governess  pos- 
sessing these  scholastic  attainments  would  be 
about  forty  pounds  a-year,  with  the  usual 
advantages  of  a  comfortable  home.  But,  in 
addition  to  mere  services  of  ordinary  tuition 
that  are  appraisable  at  a  market- value,  I  shall 
require  of  my  governess  services  that  cannot  be 
stipulated   for   or   appraised, — services  of  love, 
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enthusiasm,  devotion.  For  these  more  import- 
ant services  J  shall  pay  her  four  times  as  much 
as  the  payment  for  the  commonplace  school- 
room services.  Her  stipend  will  be  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  and  by  making  her  presents  of 
costume  (of  course,  she  must  dress  well),  I  shall 
make  it  easy  for  her  to  lay  by  three-quarters  of 
her  actual  income.  No  ;— I  see  by  the  expres- 
sion of  your  face  what  you  are  thinking ;  but, 
indeed,  you  are  wrong.  The  payment  is  not 
excessive.  I  shall  need  all  the  best  of  her 
powers  for  the  ten  best  and  freshest  years  of 
her  hfe.  On  leaving  me  ten  years  hence  to 
marry  (for  such  a  woman  will  be  sure  to  marry) 
she  ought  not  to  leave  me  with  just  nothing  in 
her  pocket.  As  she  will  be  my  friend,  I  shall  of 
course  do  my  best  to  help  her  after  she  has  gone 
from  me  to  her  husband.  If  he  is  a  clergyman, 
I  shall  ask  Geoffrey  to  give  him  one  of  tliese 
livings,  if  one  of  them  becomes  vacant  at  the 
right  time.  If  he  is  a  barrister  on  this  circuit,  I 
shall  worry,  you  to  give  him  briefs,  and  shall 
quarrel  with  you  if  you  don't  give  them.' 

*  You  know  no  young  lady,  at  present,  who 
would  be  likely  to  suit  you  V 
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'  No  one.  The  governess  for  our  girls  is  still 
to  be  discovered,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned.' 

'  There  is  no  need  for  haste  in  the  selection.' 

'  And  strong  reasons  for  avoiding  haste  in  so 
important  a  matter.  It  would  be  a  grievous 
pity  for  us  to  make  a  false  start  by  choosing  the 
wrong  ruler  of  our  school-room.  There  should 
be  no  change  of  governess.  It  would  unsettle 
the  childreu.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  see  Laura  Metefield  before 
you  negotiate  with  any  other  lady.' 

'  Who  is  Laura  Metefield  ?' 

'  Poor  Bob  Metefield's  youngest  child.  He 
was  rector  of  Tringhoe,  about  the  best  hving  in 
Blytheshire,  was  a  county  magistrate,  and  liked 
by  everyone.  But,  through  an  unfortunate 
speculation,  he  left  his  family  badly  off.  He 
was  a  good  friend  to  me  years  a-gone,  when  I 
needed  friends.  Thank  Heaven,  the  children 
have  floated  out  into  life  fairly  well,  with 
the  exception  of  Laura,  Avho  is  still  to  be 
launched.  She  decided  to  be  a  governess, 
and  returned  a  few  weeks  since  to  England 
from  Paris,  where  she  learned  to   talk  French 
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with  a  good  accent.  She  is  just  eighteen.  I 
don't  know  that  she  is  clever  with  the  sculls, 
but  sculHng  is  an  accomplishment  easily  ac- 
quired. I  do  know  that  she  rides  well  and  swims 
like  a  fish.' 

*  Could  I  see  her  ?  It  would  not  do  for  me  to 
engage  her  on  your  mere  recommendation,  for 
it  is  so  important  that  I  should  really  like  the 
young  gentlewoman  who  Avill  be  my  daily 
associate.' 

*At  present  she  is  stayiog  here  and  there 
with  friends,  and  she  is  coming  to  the  Lodge  for 
a  visit.     She  and  Mrs.  Margery  are  cousins.' 

'  ril  see  her,'  said  Lady  Fludgate,  '  but  don't 
let  her  know  what  is  in  the  air ;  for  she  maynt 
come  to  me  unless  I  can  welcome  her  cordially.' 

On  seeing  Laura  Metefield,  Lady  Fludgate 
found  her  a  bright,  blithe,  frank-natured  girl, 
decidedly  well-looking,  and  in  every  respect 
qualified  for  the  post  she  was  ordained  to  fill. 
For  something  over  ten  years,  Antoinette  Flud- 
gate received  the  unappraisable  services  of  love 
and  devotion  from  Laura,  who,  besides  dancing 
and  riding  to  the  admiration  of  her  pupils  and 
their  circle  of  acquaintances,  was  a  pianist  and 
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songstress  of  singular  ability.  A  girl  who  was 
sure  to  marry  sooner  or  later,  Laura  received 
several  good  offers  during  her  term  of  service  at 
Nazing  Park,  before  she  accepted  the  proposal 
which  Jem  Richards,  incumbent  of  one  of  the 
trumpery  Yarlsport  livings,  had  the  audacity  to 
make  her  whilst  they  were  skating  on  the  Nazing 
lake,  together  with  half  a  hundred  other  people. 
On  hearing  what  an  imprudent  choice  Laura 
had  made,  Antoinette  Fludgate  let  off  her  mo- 
mentary irritation  by  saying : 

'Well,  you  foolish  girl,  you  must  ma.ke  up 
your  mind  for  a  long  engagement,  for  it  will  be 
impossible  for  you  to  marry  till  Mr.  Richards 
gets  a  better  living.  My  consolation  is  that 
you  can't  slip  away  from  me  yet  awhile.' 

'  That  was  my  chief  reason  for  saying  "  yes," 
dear  Lady  Fludgate,'  replied  Laura  Metefield 
merrily,  '  for  I  do  so  wish  to  stay  the  whole  ten 
years  with  you,  and  now  the  stronger  candi- 
dates will  leave  off  tempting  me.' 

'  That  was  not  your  chief  reason,  saucy  flat- 
terer,' returned  Antoinette  Fludgate,  in  a  droll 
tone  of  reproof. 

*  Indeed,  it  was  my  strongest  reason,*  persisted 
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Laura  Metefield,  'for  the  heart,  you  know, 
doesn't  reason  ;'  and,  as  she  paUiated  her  fib 
thus  cleverly,  the  young  woman  blushed  so 
prettily  and  looked  so  overbrimmingly  joyful, 
that  Lady  Fludgate  was  moved  to  forgive  her 
on  the  understanding  that  she  would  never 
again  be  so  foolish. 

Like  many  another  choice  of  its  unworldly 
kind,  Laura's  imprudent  match  turned  out  more 
than  fairly  well;  for  when  Nazing  Devereux 
fell  vacant  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year,  by  the 
opportune  death  of  an  extremely  aged  rector, 
Sir  Geoffrey  Fludgate  told  the  governess  that 
she  might  name  the  successor  to  the  living  of 
eight  hundred  a-year  from  tithes  (to  say  nothing 
■of  the  good  house  and  the  seventy  acres  of 
glebe),  provided,  of  course,  that  she  nominated 
a  really  deserving  clerk  in  holy  orders. 

'  Dear  admiral,'  cried  Miss  Metefield,  as  she 
sprung  to  her  feet  and  kissed  Sir  Geoffrey  in  an 
absurdly  fihal  fashion,  'this  is  delightful,  for 
now  I  shall  never  leave  Nazing !' — words  that 
indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  that  the  speaker 
felt  herself  justified  in  nominating  her  own  dear 
Jem. 
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Much  that  is  known  to  the  present  writer  of 
Antoinette  Fludgate's  Hfe  at  Nazing  Park  came 
to  him  from  the  hps  of  the  late  Mrs.  James 
Kichards  (ah,  how  the  dear  ones  pass  away  as 
time  flows  on!),  whose  delight  it  was  to  sound 
the  praises  of  her  paragon  of  feminine  goodness 
— dear,  dear  Lady  Fludgate. 

'Her  whole  life  at  Nazing  was  lovely,' 
Sophy's  whilom  governess  used  to  say,  '  so 
divinely  beautiful,  as  to  seem  almost  out  of 
place  in  this  poor  world.  At  every  turn  of 
every  day  she  was  scheming  or  doing  for  the 
greater  happiness  of  those  about  her.  She  had 
kindly  personal  relations  with  every  soul  in  the 
two  Nazings.  Her  influence  reached  everyone, 
and  made  for  the  goodness  of  all  who  came 
under  its  sway.  I  have,  thank  God,  known 
many  good  women,  for  they  are  much  more 
common  than  the  satirists  (poor  fellows !)  ima- 
gine ; — but  Lady  Fludgate  was  more  than  good, 
she  was  faultless !' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

'POP  IN,  ROBIN.' 

Between  the  day  of  Olive  Freeland's  first  visit 
to  Nazing  Park  and  the  day  of  Miss  Metefield's 
ai-rival  at  the  same  place  in  an  oflBcial  capacity, 
the  orphan  of  the  Lodge  and  the  orphan  (who 
did  not  know  herself  to  be  an  orphan)  ex- 
changed many  visits.  There  was  scarcely  a 
day  on  which  they  did  not  see  one  another. 
To-day  Miss  Fludgate,  attended  by  her  father 
on  his  stout,  dark-brown  cob,  rode  to  the  Lodge 
to  inquire  how  Olive  was  getting  on.  The 
next  day.  Miss  Freeland  returned  the  visit, 
riding  on  a  light  bay  pony  (so  like  Sophy's 
pony  you  could  not  tell  the  one  from  the  other), 
that  was  led  with  a  bridle-rein  by  a  certain  Mr. 
Tom  Constantino  (not  exactly  a  gentleman,  but 
very  much  like  one  to  casual  observers),  who 
VOL.  II.  R 
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had  been  retained  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  to 
give  primary  lessons  in  equitation  to  the  late 
General  Freeland's  daughter. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  more 
Olive  and  Sophy  saw  of  one  another,  the  more 
they  rejoiced  in  their  intimacy.  Sophy's  en- 
thusiasm for  her  friend  rose  to  so  high  a  degree 
of  fervour,  that  she  dreamed  of  her  by  night 
and  spent  several  hours  of  each  day  in  devising 
schemes  for  giving  the  dear  child  the  largest 
possible  measure  of  felicity. 

'Mother,'  remarked  Sophy  one  day,  not  a  little 
to  her  mother's  amusement,  'it  only  occurred 
to  me  yesterday  that  we  have  two  orphans  on 
our  hands.  Robin,  poor  boy,  is  every  bit  as 
much  an  orphan  as  Olive.  Each  of  them  is  a 
perfect  orphan,  though  one  is  an  English  and 
the  other  is  an  Indian  orphan.  It  is  strange 
that  I  never  thought  of  Robin's  melancholy 
estate  till  I  came  to  know  Olive,  for  there  is  a 
tender  sadness  in  his  eyes,  although  they 
twinkle  so  brightly.  But  so  it  is.  They  are 
both  parentless,  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
they  have  been  designed  for  one  another.  And 
I  think   that  when  they  are  old  enough  they 
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should  many  and  live  at  the  Lodge,  while  I 
and  my  husband  live  here.  Then,  you  see, 
Olive  and  I  would  never  be  separated,  and  we 
could  go  on  calling  upon  one  another  as  long 
as  we  live.  Of  course,  our  children  would 
marry.' 

As  Sophy  could  speak  thus  calmly  of  resign- 
ing her  recent  conquest  to  Olive,  and  from  pure 
regard  for  the  social  amenities  could  desire  to 
see  the  two  united  in  holy  matrimony,  it  was 
clear  to  Lady  Fludgate  that  her  daughter  had 
not  been  deeply  stricken  by  Robin's  twinkling 
eyes,  or  by  his  chivalric  sacrifice  of  his  property 
in  the  blue-spotted  copper-king. 

Whilst  Miss  Fludgate  could  thus  assign  him 
for  better  and  worse  to  a  mistress  on  whom  he 
had  not  even  set  eyes,  Robin  was  throwing 
himself  into  his  Latin  grammar  and  Cesar's 
CoQimentaries  with  a  zeal  for  learning,  that 
caused  Mr.  Harold  Pinker,  B.A.,  Oxon.,  second 
assistant-master  on  the  classical  side  of  the 
Yarlsport  Grammar  School,  to  open  his  eyes 
with  astonishment  at  the  httle  fellow's  manifest 
ambition  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

The   incidents   that   had   afforded    Sophy   a 

r2 
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period  of  pleasurable  excitement,  closing  with 
a  fit  of  violent  laughter,  affected  Robin  far  more 
strongly.  Smitten  with  love  of  Sophy  Fludgate, 
even  as  Byron  at  an  earlier  age  was  enamoured 
of  little  Mary  Duff,  Dr.  Sylvester's  grandson 
had  formed  a  resolve  to  prove  himself  worthy 
of  the  young  lady  who  had  become  the  mistress 
of  his  heart.  How  should  he  achieve  his  pur- 
pose ?  Clearly,  in  the  first  instance,  by  winning 
an  honourable  place  in  his  school,  and  in  later 
time  by  winning  honour  in  the  world. 

The  Yarlsport  Grammar  School,  a  seminary 
of  high  repute  in  Blytheshire,  was  fortunate  in 
the  number  and  value  of  its  exhibitions  for  the 
nurture  of  clever  boys  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Endowed  with  the  revenue  accruing 
from  divers  tenements  in  Yarlsport,  known  to 
the  people  of  the  borough  as  exhibition  houses,, 
these  scholarships  had  grown  in  value  with  the 
growth  of  the  town  and  port,  so  that  the  incre- 
ment of  nominal  revenue  was  more  than  pro- 
portionate to  the  depreciation  of  gold.  The 
exhibition  that  had  yielded  ten  pounds  a-year 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  afforded  its 
holder  in  the  earlier  years  of  her  present  Majesty 
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a  clear  income  of  cue  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds.  The  six  exhibitions,  assigned  every 
year  to  the  six  brig'htest  and  most  deserving 
boys,  differed  in  value,  though  they  were  all 
held  for  the  same  term  of  four  years.  After 
the  captain's  exhibition  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  came  the  exhibition  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  the  exhibition  of  eighty  pounds, 
and  the  three  exhibitions  of  fifty  pounds.  In  the 
school,  and  also  by  persons  outside  the  school, 
the  holders  of  these  academic  benefactions  were 
described  by  the  amounts  of  their  respective 
scholarships  as  hundred-and-twenty-pounders, 
hundred-pounders,  eighty-pounders,  and  fifty- 
pounders.  It  was  creditable  to  be  a  fifty- 
pounder,  honourable  to  be  an  eighty-pounder, 
and  still  more  honourable  to  be  a  hundred- 
pounder.  To  be  a  hundred-and-twenty-pounder 
was  to  be  honoured  in  Yarlsport  as  a  young 
man  who  had  it  in  him  to  become  anything, — 
a  judge,  a  bishop,  a  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  even  a  Lord  Chancellor.  The  large 
proportion  of  the  hundred-and-twenty-pounders 
who  failed  to  rise  to  historic  eminence  was  no 
evidence  that  the  hundred-and-twenty-pounders 
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were  not  designed  by  nature  for  high  places,, 
but  only  pointed  to  the  tendency  of  young  men 
of  parts  to  neglect  their  opportunities,  throw 
away  their  chances,  and  disappoint  their  parents.. 

Reasonably  alive  to  the  great  difference  in 
social  position  between  himself  and  Miss  Flud- 
gate  of  Nazing  Park,  Robin  was  also  sensible  of 
the  dignity  and  distinction  pertaining  to  hun- 
dred-and-twenty-pounders.  It  was  the  wont  of 
exhibitioners  of  all  the  four  pecuniary  degrees^ 
to  call  on  Dr.  Jeremy,  head-master  of  the  Yarls- 
port  Grammar  School,  when  they  chanced  to  be 
staying  in  the  town,  or  passing  through  the 
borough.  Dr.  Jeremy  was  always  most  glad  to 
see  them,  whenever  they  entered  the  old  school- 
room and  walked  straight  up  to  his  desk,  even 
though  he  had  a  class  '  on  '  at  the  moment. 

'  Ah  !  my  dear  N or  M ,'  the  doctor 

would  say,  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  not  for- 
gotten us.     Stand  back  a  little,  boys,  while,'  etc. 

To  hear  the  doctor  talk  with  one  of  these 
choice  visitors,  and  even  confer  with  him  on  an 
obscure  point  in  the  Greek  chorus  that  had  just 
been  holding  the  attention  of  the  class,  was  to 
feel  that   in   respect  to   social  importance  and 
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scholarly  worth  the  doctor  deemed  himself  no 
better  than  the  exhibitioner  with  whom  he  was 
speaking.  The  head-master  had,  however,  ways 
of  showing  that  he  honoured  the  hundred-and- 
twenty-pounders  more  than  exhibitioners  of  an 
inferior  amount.  Receiving  all  exhibitioners 
with  the  same  superlative  degree  of  cordiality, 
the  doctor  dismissed  whilom  captains  of  the 
school  with  signs  of  peculiar  favour.  Descend- 
ing from  his  desk,  he  attended  the  hundred-and- 
twenty-pounder  to  the  door,  walking  with  him 
the  whole  length  of  the  school,  and  chatting 
with  him  in  quite  a  brotherly  manner.  More- 
over, on  the  departure  of  the  exhibitioner  thus 
honourably  dismissed,  the  doctor  never  failed  to 

announce  that,  as  N or  M had  expressly 

asked  for  the  grace,  there  would  be  an  addi- 
tional half-holiday  in  the  course  of  the  next 
week. 

To  prove  himself  not  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
regard,  in  which  he  hoped  Miss  Fludgate  of 
Nazing  Park  would  eventually  hold  him,  Robin 
Sylvester  resolved  that,  if  it  was  in  him  to  rise 
so  high,  he  would  become  a  hundred-and- 
t  wenty-p  oun  der. 
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There  is,  of  courBe,  something  comical  in  the 
notion  of  a  small  boy  (only  the  orphan-grandson 
of  a  country  doctor)  hoping  to  win  an  heir- 
ess of  Sophy's  beauty  and  social  degree  for  his 
bride,  and  resolving  to  justify  his  presumption 
in  aspiring  to  her  hand,  by  winning  the  highest 
place  in  his  grammar-school,  and  yet  brighter 
honour  at  the  university.  But,  reader,  were  not 
you  guilty  of  much  the  same  sort  of  folly  when, 
at  nearly  twice  Robin's  age,  you  hoped  to  win 
Fame  for  your  bride  by  the  sedulous  use  of 
3'our  commonplace  abilities  and  your  not  all- 
powerful  pen?  When  he  remembers  how  many 
thousands  of  inadequate  and  insufficiently  equip- 
ped young  men  set  forth  yearly,  in  this  crowd- 
ed country,  in  pursuit  of  a  prize  that  moves 
far  outside  the  range  of  their  power  to  win 
it,  the  reader  will  see  less  to  ridicule  and 
more  to  respect  in  Robin's  ambition  and  plan 
for  achieving  it.  The  opinion  may  be  due  in 
some  degree  to  parental  partiality,  but  this 
writer  is  disposed  to  think  Robin's  passion  for 
Sophy  Fludgate,  that  made  him  more  attentive 
to  childish  duties,  was  at  least  as  creditable  to 
small-boyish  nature  as  Byrou's  passion  for  Mary 
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DufF,   that    worked    itself  away    in    sighs    and 
tears. 

Sighs  and  tears  were  not  at  all  in  Robin's 
way  during  this  earliest  stage  of  his  long- 
enduring  devotion  to  the  young  lady  who  stood 
between  him  and  the  succession  to  one  of  the 
finest  estates  in  East  Blytheshire.  Fortunate  in 
possessing  good  health,  and  a  sense  of  humour 
that  enabled  him  to  enjoy  his  Aunt  Margaret's 
peculiarities,  he  had  not  even  the  most  distant 
acquaintance  with  low  spirits ;  and  one  afternoon 
in  the  first  Aveek  of  September,  1843,  his  coun- 
tenance showed  signs  of  more  than  ordinary 
contentment,  as  he  walked  '  down  town  '  on  his 
way  home  from  school,  side  by  side  with  his 
particular  class-mate,  Blake  secundus.  The 
young  gentleman  had  just  then  several  new 
reasons  for  thinking  life  a  jolly  arrangement. 
Mr.  Harold  Pinker,  B.A.,  Oxon,  had  that  very 
afternoon  told  him  that,  in  the  new  ordering  of 
classes,  he  would  be  forthwith  moved  to  a 
higher  form — a  distinct  step  towards  the  high- 
est place  of  the  first  form.  The  feehng  of  the 
playground  had  shown  itself  unmistakably  on 
his  side  in  a  little  affair  of  honour,  that  would 
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have  resulted  in  war  between  himself  and  Snarl- 
er  primus  (a  boy  of  defective  morality),  had  not 
Snarler  primus  '  caved  in '  at  the  last  moment 
and 'sneaked  off' without  fighting.  Moreover, 
Robin  had  no  doubt  that  his  Aunt  Margaret's 
reluctance  to  call  at  Nazing  Park  and  put  her- 
self in  personal  relations  with  the  ladies  of  that 
august  house  had  been  overcome.  At  least. 
Aunt  Margaret  had  that  morning  smiled  in  a 
significant  manner  as  she  handed  her  father  an 
open  letter,  and  remarked,  '  A  pretty  little  note 
from  Lady  Fludgate.'  As  he  had  neither  been 
allowed  a  view  of  the  missive  nor  been  told  its 
purport,  Robin  was  more  than  a  little  curiou& 
respecting  its  contents.  It  cheered  him  to 
reflect  that  Aunt  Margaret  had  called  it  '  a 
pretty  little  note,'  and  that,  after  passing  his 
eye  over  the  missive,  the  grandfather  had  re- 
marked to  his  daughter,  '  Well,  I  hope  you  are 
satisfied.' 

Thinking  over  these  things  as  he  walked 
down  town,  Robin  Sylvester  was  less  observant 
than  usual  of  what  was  going  on  in  Yarlsport's 
most  fashionable  shopping-street,  and  he  had 
actually  missed  a  sight  that  would  have  brought 
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colour  to  his  cheeks  and  light  to  his  eyes,  when 
Blake  secundus  ejaculated : 

*  By  Jove  !  what  stunning  horses/ 

'  What  horses?'  inquired  Robin. 

'  Why,'  Blake  secundus  answered,  quickly, 
'  the  horses  in  the  Nazing  Park  carriage,  before 
Ellaby  and  Smithson's  shop.' 

At  the  same  instant  a  clear,  ringing,  musical, 
unmistakable  voice  was  heard  in  the  street, 
crying  aloud,  '  Robin,  Robin,  Robin  !'  Turning 
quickly  face-about,  Robin  skipped  away  from 
Blake  secundus  without  a  word  of  explanation 
or  farewell,  and  ran  at  his  fullest  speed  to  the 
young  lady  who  had  made  the  thoroughfare 
resound  with  his  name.  Yes,  it  was  she — pink- 
faced,  fair-cheeked,  overflowing  with  excite- 
ment— beckoning  him  gleefully  to  approach  the 
open  phaeton  in  which  she  sat  by  the  side  of  a 
gracious  lady,  on  whom  he  had  never  before  set 
eyes. 

'  You  passed  under  my  very  nose,  Robin, 
without  seeing  me,'  cried  Sophy,  'and  you 
haven't  been  to  call  on  me  as  you  promised. 
But,  oh  !  I  forgot.  Mother,  this  is  Robin  ;  and, 
Robin,  this  is  my  mother.' 
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'  Robin/  said  the  gracious  lady,  holding  out 
a  right  hand  for  Robin  to  shake,  '  you  are  the 
very  boy  I  expected  to  find  you.  I  should 
have  known  you  anywhere.  We  have  met  at 
the  right  moment,  for  we  are  going  to  call  on 
your  aunt,  and,  as  Sophy  and  I  are  both  of  us 
a  trifle  shy  and  timid,  it  Avill  be  so  agreeable 
for  us  to  be  introduced  to  her  by  you.  See,' 
continaed  Antoinette  Fludgate,  pointing  to  a 
vacant  space  in  the  seat  opposite  to  her,  '  there 
is  just  room  for  you  between  that  basket  of 
fruit  and  that  basket  of  flowers ;  and  you  can 
-put  your  books  on  your  knees.  Be  careful  of 
the  fruit  and  flowers,  for  they  are  for  your  aunt. 
Pop  in,  Robin.' 

To  this  day  it  is  remembered  by  Dr.  Sylves- 
ter's grandson  how  his  ear  was  delighted  and 
his  heart  stirred  by  those  simple,  cordial  words 
of  invitation,  *Pop  in,  Robin.' 

Of  course,  Robin  was  not  slow  in  accepting 
the  invitation,  and  he  enjoyed  his  drive  to  his 
grandfather's  house  all  the  more  because,  as  it 
rolled  into  Market  Square,  the  Nazing  Park 
carriage  all  but  rolled  over  the  toes  gf  Blake 
secundus,  and  on  its  way  out  of  the  square  into 
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one  of  Yarlsport's  narrowest  thoroughfares  went 
right  through  a  goodly  group  of  Y.G.S.  (viz., 
Yarlsport  Grammar  School)  boys.  As  he  still 
wanted  several  months  for  the  completion  of 
his  thirteenth  year,  readers  of  the  severest  tem- 
per will  hesitate  to  pronounce  Robin  a  wretched 
little  snob,  for  liking  to  be  seen  by  his  school- 
mates as  he  passed  through  town  in  the  carriage 
and  company  of  so  great  a  personage  as  Lady 
Fludgate  of  Nazing  Park. 

On  arriving  at  the  door  of  his  home,  which 
stood  back  from  the  street,  between  a  gravelled 
court  in  the  front  and  an  ample  garden  in  the 
rear,  Robin  Avas  pleased  to  hear  Lady  Flud- 
gate's  expressions  of  surprise  and  gratification 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  house  and  the  spacious- 
ness of  its  precinct. 

*The  site,'  said  Robin,  airing  some  scraps 
of  information,  which  he  had  recently  caught 
from  the  lips  of  learned  men,  '  is  the  site  of  the 
old  domus  of  the  friars  minors,  who  were  the 
wealthiest  order  of  friars  in  Blytheshire  in  the 
Catholic  times,  when  Yarlsport  was  a  perfect 
nest  of  friaries.  The  house  isn't  more  than  two- 
hundred  years  old,  but  it  was  built  chiefly  of 
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the  materials  of  the  old  friary.  And  there's  a 
magnificent  mulberry-tree  in  the  garden,  under 
-which  the  friars  minors  used  to  sit  in  hot 
weather.' 

The  ladies  received  this  and  other  like  in- 
formation from  Robin's  lips,  as  he  escorted  them 
from  the  large  entrance-hall  up  ever  so  wide  a 
staircase  to  the  drawing-room  on  the  first-floor, 
where  they  found  Aunt  Margaret,  looking 
(Robin  thought)  uncommonly  well  in  her  best 
afternoon  dress,  and  surprisingly  cheerful. 

'  Why  were  they  called  friars  minors,  Robin? 
Was  it  because  they  were  quite  young  friars 
and  still  under  age?'  inquired  Sophy,  whose 
knowledge  of  minors,  like  her  knowledge  of 
guardians  and  wards,  had  come  to  her  chiefly 
from  books  for  juvenile  readers. 

'Please  don't  examine  me.  Miss  Fludgate,' 
replied  Robin,  blushing  brightly,  but  without 
looking  at  all  sheepish.  '  I  am  quite  as  ignorant 
as  you  can  be  of  old  things.  What  Tve  been 
saying  I  picked  up  this  summer  from  the  Blythe- 
shire  archaeologists ;  and  I  haven't  a  ghost  of  a 
notion  who  the  friars  minors  were,  except  that 
they  were  a  sort  of  friars,  and  were  sent,  like  all 
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■the  other  friars,  to  the  right-about,  because  they 
had  become  a  nuisance  to  their  neighbours. — 
Here  we  are  in  the  drawing-room  ;  and — Aunt 
Margaret,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Lady 
Fludgate  and  Miss  Fludgate.' 

The  eldest  of  Dr.  Sylvester's  several  children 
(living  or  dead),  Miss  Sylvester  (Robin's  aunt 
Margaret)  was  no  longer  young,  and  she  had 
suffered  from  mortifications  that  are  apt  to  em- 
bitter women  of  no  great  moral  robustness. 
After  dancing  barefoot  at  the  weddings  of  her 
three  younger  sisters,  who,  by  the  way,  were 
rather  mature  brides,  Miss  Sylvester  seemed  at 
times  to  be  fast  qualifying  to  lead  apes  in  hell, 
if  this  historian  may  be  permitted  to  turn  a 
homely  and  scarcely  polite  saying  to  account. 
Soon  after  the  third  of  these  weddings,  Miss 
Sylvester  took  a  serious  turn,  and  went  in  for 
district- visiting  with  a  zeal  that  was  less 
salutary  than  significant.  Two  years  later, 
when  the  Reverend  Onesimus  Charlesworth, 
M.A.,  Cantab.,  vicar  of  the  Tower  Church  (the 
one  fairly  good  benefice  of  all  the  thirteen 
livings  ecclesiastical  of  Yarlsport)  married  Miss 
Lucy    Drew,    a    girl    wholly    unfit    (in    Miss 
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Sylvester's  opinion)  to  be  the  wife  of  sucIl  a 
man,  Dr.  Sylvester's  nnmarried  daughter  took 
a  perverse  turn,  that  made  her  a  trying  com- 
panion for  her  wifeless  father,  who  felt  com- 
passionately for  her,  and  was  long-suffering 
towards  her  in  a  degree  that  was  all  the  more 
creditable  to  him,  because  he  was  by  nature  no 
less  fervid  than  sympathetic.  In  1836,  when 
the  doctor  underwent  the  sharpest  of  all  the 
numerous  trials  that  befel  him  in  his  course 
through  life,  Miss  Sylvester  became  more  fretful 
and  despondent. 

In  that  year  John  Sylvester,  M.D.,  of  Yarls- 
port,  and  unquestionably  the  leader  of  his  pro- 
fession of  East  Blytheshire,  lost  his  only  son, 
Hercules  Sylvester,  M.D.,  of  Upper  Grosvenor 
Street,  London,  whom  he  had  hoped  to  see  the 
leader  of  the  metropolitan  'faculty.'  Proud  of  his 
profession,  but  dissatisfied  with  his  place  in  it, 
John  Sylvester  had  not  lived  to  see  the  twelfth 
anniversary  of  his  only  son's  birthday,  without 
determining  that  the  boy,  instead  of  being  only 
a  provincial  doctor,  should  be  an  eminent 
London  physician.  After  stroking  the  lad's 
curly  head,  the  Yarlsport  doctor  used  to  say 
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to  himself,  '  Yes,  that  curly  pate  shall  be 
the  head  of  the  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  That  lad  of  mine  shall  mount  to 
the  top  of  the  tree.'  And  for  some  years  it 
seemed  that  John  Sylvester  would  have  his 
desire.  No  less  clever  and  ambitious  than  his 
father,  Hercules  became  captain  of  the  Yarls- 
poi*t  Grammar  School,  went  to  Cambridge  with 
his  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  exhibition 
and  the  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  allowed 
him  from  his  father's  pocket,  won  a  place 
among  the  first  ten  wranglers  of  an  unusually 
good  year,  took  his  M.B.  (and  subsequently  his 
M.D.)  degree  at  the  university,  made  brilliant 
running  at  a  London  hospital,  and  became  one 
of  its  assistant-physicians  before  the  close  of  his 
twenty-sixth  year.  He  was  still  only  thirty 
years  of  age,  when  he  was  in  more  than  pro- 
mising practice  in  the  west-end  of  the  town. 
M.D.  (Cantab),  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  member 
of  the  Athenaeum  and  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Clubs,  Dr.  Hercules  Sylvester,  of  Upper 
Grosvenor  Street,  was  believed  in  the  medical 
coteries  to  make  five  thousand  pounds  a-year  by 
VOL.  II.  S 
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his  profession,  and  really  had  on  an  average  of 
several  years  made  rather  more  than  half  that 
income,  when  he  died  suddenly  in  1836,  the  year 
of  the  railway  panic  that  ruined  so  many  thous- 
ands of  individuals,  though  ten  years  later  it  was 
rendered  insignificant  and  driven,  as  it  were, 
out  of  historic  view  by  the  far  greater  railway 
panic  of  1846.  Due  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
profuse  extravagance  of  his  equally  vain  and 
clever  wife,  who  predeceased  him  by  only  a  few 
months.  Dr.  Hercules  Sylvester's  financial  ruin 
was  consummated  by  reckless  speculation  in 
railway  enterprises.  John  Sylvester's  ambitious 
scheme  for  his  son's  elevation  to  the  top  of  the 
medical  tree  miscarried. 

For  this  miscarriage  John  Sylvester  was  un- 
prepared up  to  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe 
that  extinguished  the  chief  ambition  of  his  life, 
and  deprived  him  of  the  son  of  whom  he  was 
inordinately  proud.  Hercules  Sylvester  was 
dead,  and  he  had  died  insolvent.  Owing  several 
thousand  pounds  to  tradesmen,  and  several 
thousands  to  men  of  affairs  who  had  lent  him 
money  on  his  personal  security,  the  physician  of 
Upper  Grosvenor  Street  was  also  responsible  for 
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enormous  sums  as  a  participator  in  schemes  for 
new  railways.  Even  to  John  Sylvester,  with 
his  fine  sense  of  honour  and  his  concern  for  his 
son's  posthumous  reputation,  it  did  not  appear 
that  he  need  touch  these  last-named  and  purely 
speculative  obligations.  But  the  Yarlsport 
doctor  took  another  view  of  his  son's  personal 
debts.  By  a  great  effort,  John  Sylvester  paid 
the  claims  of  the  tradesmen  and  men  of  affairs 
to  the  last  shilling,  and  bravely  reconciled  him- 
self to  the  prospect  of  working  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  for  the  benefit  of  his  daughters  and 
his  son's  only  offspring — young  Robin.  At  the 
present  time,  no  man  in  John  Sylvester's 
position  would  think  of  making  so  large  a 
sacrifice  for  a  son's  posthumous  honour,  but  in 
1836  his  action  in  paying  Hercules  Sylvester's 
personal  creditors  occasioned  no  astonishment. 
Fifty  years  since  it  was  spoken  of  in  Yarlsport 
as  the  action  of  a  highly  honourable  man ;  but 
it  was  no  new  thing  in  Yarlsport  that  the  doctor 
was  a  highly  honourable  man. 

Making  a  fresh  start  in  life  when  he  was 
already  entering  on  the  evening  of  his  days, 
John  Sylvester  rehnquished  his  design  of  taking 
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a  young  partner,  and  reduced  his  expenditure- 
so  that  it  accorded  with  his  altered  fortunes. 
Laying  down  the  carriage  and  horses,  which  he 
had  maintained  for  the  convenience  and  dignity 
of  his  daughters  (of  late  years  for  the  con- 
venience and  dignity  of  his  only  unmarried 
daughter),  the  doctor  henceforth  kept  only 
such  horses  and  vehicles  as  were  needful  for  his 
business.  Hitherto  a  free  spender  of  money  on 
scientific  literature  and  his  various  scientific 
(but  not  strictly  professional)  hobbies,  he  now 
ceased  to  indulge  his  taste  for  new  books, 
ingenious  contrivances,  choice  specimens.  Dis- 
missing his  indoor  man-servant,  he  cut  down  his 
subscriptions  to  '  societies,'  and,  forbearing  to 
invite  people  to  big  dinner-parties,  asked  no  one 
to  his  house  for  social  enjoyment  but  a  few  old 
and  particular  friends. 

Though  it  went  against  his  heart  to  do  it,  the 
doctor  reduced  his  daughter's  hitherto  liberal 
allowance  of  pin-and-pocket-money,  a  retrench- 
ment which  caused  Miss  Sylvester  to  remark 
that  it  was  hard  that  she  should  be  punished  for 
her  late  brother's  imprudence.  On  ascertaining 
(by  direct  inquiry)  that  her  father  did  not  intend 
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to  reduce  his  allowances  to  his  married  daughters 
in  the  same  proportion,  because  he  felt  himself 
bound  in  honour  to  their  husbands  for  the  full 
amount  of  those  allowances,  Miss  Sylvester  said 
outright  that  she  ought  to  be  treated  no  less 
generously  than  her  more  fortunate  sisters. 
And  when  each  of  the  married  sisters  had 
written,  at  her  own  mere  motion  but  with  her 
husband's  cordial  consent,  begging  that  her 
allowance  from  the  paternal  purse  should  be 
diminished  proportionately.  Miss  Sylvester  re- 
marked that  she  did  not  see  that  her  sisters  and 
their  husbands  were  to  be  praised  and  thanked 
for  taking  the  course  of  bare  honesty. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Sylvester  was  something  too 
severe  and  rigid  in  his  economies,  and  as  time 
went  on  even  became  close-fisted.  Certainly  in 
his  latest  years  he  wore  such  overcoats  as  no 
old-clothes-man  would  have  been  eager  to  pur- 
chase, and  drove  the  veriest  screws  of  horses  in 
his  hooded  '  sulky  '  and  double-seated  cabriolet. 
But  Yarlsport  and  the  surrounding  country  never 
whispered  a  hard  word  of  his  parsimony,  for 
everyone  respected  its  purpose,  and  knew  that 
the  veteran  desired  above  all  things  to  do  what 
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was  right  by  his  children,  sons-in-law,  and 
grandson. 

Suffering  acutely  in  her  pride  from  what  she 
called  '  our  family  reverses,'  Miss  Sylvester  made 
the  worst  of  matters,  instead  of  using  her  liberal 
share  of  woman's  wit  in  making  the  best  of 
them.  On  learning  from  her  father  that  Lady 
Fludgate  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  his  unmarried  daughter, 
Margaret  Sylvester  (had  she  resembled  most 
gentlewomen  of  her  degree)  would  have  con- 
sented to  his  desire  to  drive  her  over  to  Nazing 
Park  some  fine  afternoon.  But  though  in  her 
heart  she  wished  to  know  the  new  mistress  of 
Nazing  Hall,  who  was  already  winning  so  much 
favour  in  the  neighbourhood,  Miss  Sylvester 
vexed  her  father  not  a  little  by  protesting  that 
in  '  her  altered  circumstances,'  (an  expression 
often  on  her  lips),  she  should  only  be  putting 
herself  in  a  false  position,  and  making  herself 
ridiculous,  if  she  presumed  to  call  on  so  exalted 
a  person  as  Lady  Fludgate. 

*  Surely  so  exalted  a  person  as  Lady  Flud- 
gate (since  that  is  how  you  are  pleased  to  speak 
of  her),'  retorted  the  old  doctor,  *  has  a  right  to 
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know  what  ladies  she  pleases,  and,  as  she  asks 
you  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  making  your 
acquaintance,  you  surely  might  give  her  what 
she  asks.' 

But  John  Sylvester  might  as  well  have  spoken 
thus  sensibly  to  the  stone  steps  at  his  front  door. 

'  Thank  you,  father/  said  Miss  Sylvester,  '  for 
your  advice.  But  really  at  my  age,  and  in  my 
altered  circumstances,  I  must  be  allowed  to  act 
on  my  judgment  in  a  purely  personal  affair.  If 
Lady  Fludgate  is  so  desirous  to  make  my  ac- 
quaintance, she  will  find  some  better  means 
than  a  verbal  message  for  letting  me  know  her 
desire.' 

Had  not  Lady  Fludgate  been  influenced  by 
a  strong  wish  to  be  on  the  friendliest  terms  with 
the  Sylvesters,  and  more  especially  with  Robin 
Sylvester,  she  and  the  doctor's  daughter  would 
possibly  have  passed  from  life  without  having 
known  one  another.  But  the  strong  wish  de- 
termined Antoinette  Fludgate  to  take  pains  for 
its  gratification.  Feeling  that  Miss  Sylvester 
forbore  to  call  upon  her  from  some  motive  which 
the  doctor  would  prefer  to  keep  to  himself,  Lady 
Fludgate  turned  for  needful  enhghtenment  to 
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Mr.  Norcross,  who  gave  her  in  the  kindliest 
words  a  general  view  of  the  doctor's  relations 
with  his  daughter,  and  also  of  the  successive 
trials  that  had  changed  Robin's  aunt  Margaret 
from  a  happy  and  reasonable  woman  to  a  person 
who  was  habitually  discontented  and  sometimes 
curiously  unreasonable,  not  to  say — unmanage- 
able. 

'  Poor  woman !'  sighed  Antoinette  Fludgate, 
when  she  had  received  her  friend's  account  of 
Margaret  Sylvester's  troubles  and  infirmities. 
*  If  I  could  only  approach  her,  I  might  do  some- 
thing to  render  her  life  less  dark.  But  how  can 
I  approach  her,  if  she  won't  call  on  meV 

'  You  might  call  on  her,'  suggested  Peter 
Norcross,  with  a  twinkle  of  boyish  amusement 
in  his  dark  eyes. 

*  I  could  not  do  that  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances,' rejoined  Lady  Fludgate,  '  without 
taking  a  kind  of  liberty, — a  liberty  she  might 
resent.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  give  her  a  chance  of  re- 
senting such  an  impertinence.  Be  sure  she 
wouldn't  resent  it.  You  need  not  fear  a  rebuff. 
I  wish  you  would  call  on  her.' 
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'  I  must  think  it  over  before  I  venture  on  the 
experiment.  If  1  decide  to  call  on  her,  I  had 
better  forewarn  her  of  my  purpose  by  a  little 
note,  so  that  if  she  really  doesn't  wish  to  see  me 
fihe  may  be  away  from  home  when  1  call.  If 
she  receives  me  after  notice  given  and  taken, 
she  must  anyhow  treat  me  civilly.' 

'  She  will  be  sure  to  do  that,'  said  Peter  Nor- 
cross  warmly,  'for  she  is  a  gentlewoman,  though 
a  little  queer.' 

Hence  the  Httle  note  from  Lady  Fludgate  to 
Miss  Sylvester  that  caused  the  last-named  lady 
manifest  gratification  in  the  morning,  and  the 
call  that  is  now  on  the  point  of  affording  her 
livelier  pleasure  in  the  afternoon. 

Robin  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  threshold  of 
his  home,  with  the  two  ladies  whom  it  was  his 
honour  to  conduct  to  Miss  Sylvester's  presence, 
than  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
told  him  that  his  aunt  was  in  her  least  miser- 
able frame  of  mind.  An  air  of  society  pervaded 
the  whole  place.  There  were  fresh  flowers  on 
the  hall-table.  Robin  had  never  seen  Aunt 
Margaret  look  and  behave  more  to  his  mind. 
She  really  looked  quite  handsome,  and  through- 
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out  the  call  everything  '  went  off  admirably,'  in 
the  young  gentleman's  opinion.  The  ofifer  of 
tea  having  been  accepted  (for  *  afternoon  tea ' 
was  taken  at  Yarlsport  by '  the  upper  ten '  years 
before  it  was  universally  drunk  in  London, 
drawing-rooms),  Robin  was  confident  that  Aunt 
Margaret's  best  silver  cream-jug  and  sugar- 
basin  and  choicest  cups  would  appear  on  the 
state-salver. 

Whilst  taking  her  tea,  Lady  Fludgate  un- 
folded certain  of  her  domestic  and  social  plans 
to  Aunt  Margaret.  As  she  had  only  one  child, 
it  was  Lady  Fludgate's  intention  to  do  her  best 
to  bring  the  young  life  of  the  neighbourhood, 
boys  as  well  as  girls,  about  the  solitary  infant. 
Her  wish  was  that  Nazing  Park  should  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  common  playground  by 
the  young  people  of  the  vicinity,  who  could 
never  come  too  often  or  in  too  large  companies 
to  please  herself  and  her  husband,  for  they  both 
delighted  in  young  people.  Lady  Fludgate 
had  already  made  a  creditable  beginning  of  her 
enterprise,  with  Olive  Freeland  (Mr.  Norcross's 
ward),  the  Mitchell  boys  and  girls,  the  younger 
Ensigns  (Claud  and  his  two  youngest  sisters),. 
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and  the  boys  and  girls  of  half-a-dozen  other 
families.  And  now  Lady  Fludgate  begged  to 
know  whether  she  might,  with  Miss  Sylvester's 
approval,  enroll  a  certain  Robin  Sylvester  as  a 
member  of  the  Nazing  Park  order  and  com- 
munity of  young  people  of  both  sexes,  and 
whether  the  same  Robin  Sylvester,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  newly-elected  member  of  the 
order,  would  come  over  to  Nazing  Park  next 
Saturday  in  time  for  early  dinner,  and  stay 
there  till  an  early  hour  of  the  following  Monday, 
when  he  should  be  driven  back  to  Yarlsport  in 
time  for  his  duties  at  school. 

'  What,  Robin,'  inquired  Aunt  Margaret, 
speaking  as  though  the  invitation  had  been 
'sprung'  upon  her  by  way  of  surprise,  and 
as  though  she  Avere  scarcely  competent  to  as- 
sent on  her  own  responsibility,  to  so  amazing  a 
proposal,  '  would  your  grandfather  think  of  this 
proposal  V 

'  I  would  rather  know,  aunt,  what  you  think 
of  it,'  replied  Robin,  who,  from  long  study  of 
his  aunt's  peculiarities,  knev/  well  how  to  humour 
her. 

'  But,  my  dear  boy,  it  may  not  be  convenient 
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for  your  grandfather  to  send  you  over  to  Nazing. 
He  may  not  be  driving  in  that  direction  on 
Saturday.' 

'  Dear  Miss  Sylvester,  you  needn't  trouble 
about  that,'  put  in  Lady  Fludgate.  '  You  have 
a  saying  in  Blytheshire  that  wicked  people  and 
doctor's  horses  always  have  more  than  enough 
to  do.  Dr.  Sylvester's  horses  need  not  be 
troubled  in  this  matter.  One  of  our  men  will 
be  coming  into  town  with  a  cart  for  some 
things  for  Mrs.  Timmins,  and  there'll  be  room 
for  Robin.  If  you  have  to  sit  on  a  bag  of  flour 
or  any  other  dusty  stuff,  Robin,  I'll  brush  you 
up  before  the  admiral  sees  you.' 

'But  the  lessons  for  Monday,  Robin — how 
about  them  f  asked  Miss  Sylvester,  still  playing 
with  the  boy's  feelings. 

Robin  was  of  opinion  that,  if  his  aunt  would 
let  him  sit  up  an  hour  later  than  usual  to-night 
and  to-morrow  night,  he  could  prepare  for  his 
Monday's  lessons. 

Whereupon  Aunt  Margaret  gave  in,  so  much 
to  Robin's  satisfaction  that  he  exclaimed, 

'  Bravo,  that's  all  jolly  !' 

Lady  Fludgate  and  Sophy  having  taken  their 
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leave  of  Miss  Sylvester,  when  the  last-named 
lady  had  promised  to  pass  a  few  quiet  days  at 
Nazing  Park  during  St.  Luke's  little  summer, 
Robin  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  visitors 
to  the  front-door  and  handing  them  into  their 
carriage.  The  sun  went  in  for  a  few  moments 
when  Sophy  and  her  mother  had  driven  away, 
but  it  soon  shone  forth  brighter  than  ever  to 
Robin's  fancy  as  he  looked  forward  to  the  period 
of  dehght  that  would  begin  at  the  noon  of  the 
day  after  to-morrow. 

Of  course  Lady  Fludgate's  talk  about  the  bag 
of  flour  was  only  her  playfulness.  It  was  no 
common  cart,  laden  with  bags  of  flour  and  gro- 
ceries, that  drew  up  at  Dr.  Sylvester's  front 
door  at  half-past  twelve  on  Saturday,  but  a 
spick-and-span  dog-cart  drawn  by  one  of  the 
fastest  trotters  in  the  Nazing  stables,  and  driven 
by  a  man  in  cinnamon  livery  who  drove  like  the 
vnnd. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A     SUPERIOR     BOY. 

Robin  Sylvester's  first  visit  to  Nazing  Park, 
since  the  estate  passed  to  Sir  Geoffrey  Fludgate 
for  life,  afforded  him  lively  enjoyment ;  but  the 
pleasm^e  would  have  been  greater  had  not  his 
temper  been  tried  and  rufHed  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  sojourn  in  Sophy's  home  by  Claud 
Ensign,  whom  he  encountered  in  the  gardens 
shortly  before  dinner,  whilst  Sophy  and  Olive 
were  being  touched  up,  in  respect  to  costume 
and  tresses,  by  the  ever-obliging  and  true- 
hearted  Mary  Block,  who,  by  the  way,  was  by 
this  time  doubtful  whether  she  should  be  still 
styled  *  Sophy's  nurse,'  or  be  regarded  in  the 
servants'  hall  as  *  Miss  Fludgate's  lady's-maid.' 

This  nice  question  was  ere  long  submitted  to 
Sophy's  judgment  by  Mary  Block,  who  wished 
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to  be  rated  as  *a  lady's-maid'  now  that  her 
mistress  had  assigned  that  title  and  dignity  to 
a  young  woman  whom  she  had  engaged  to 
serve  her  as  personal  attendant.  Instead  of 
laughing  at  the  inquiry,  though  in  her  secret 
heart  she  thought  it  *  a  capital  bit  of  fun,'  Sophy, 
with  proper  care  for  Maiy's  feelings,  entertained 
the  question  seriously. 

*  You  certainly  aren't  my  nurse,'  remarked 
Sophy,  '  for  it's  ever  so  long  since  I  wanted  you 
to  take  me  in  your  arms,  and  snuggle  me  as  you 
used  to  do,  like  a  dear  kind  soul.  But  I  don't 
see  how  you  can  be  my  "  lady's-maid  "  under 
existing  circumstances.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I 
rather  think  a  girl  can't  legally  have  a  lady's- 
maid  of  her  own  till  she  has  been  confirmed. 
Moreover,  Mary,  I  like  you  to  kiss  me,  and  I 
shall  always  like  you  to  kiss  me  now  and  again, 
— for  instance,  when  you  have  done  brushing 
my  hair,  and  the  last  thing  at  night,  when 
mother  can't  come  to  me, — and  I  don't  think 
that  as  my  lady's-maid  you  might  kiss  me.  At 
least,  I  never  heard  or  read  of  a  regular  lady's- 
maid  being  allowed  to  kiss  her  mistress  in  the 
ordinary  way.     I  think  that  at  least  till  I  am 
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confirmed  you  had  better  be  called  Mary  and 
nothing  else.  But  I'll  ask  mother  about  the 
law  and  the  usage.' 

When  the  question  was  submitted  to  the 
highest  authority,  it  was  ruled  that,  though  no 
act  of  parliament  touched  the  point,  custom 
was  decidedly  against  girls  having  their  own 
maids  till  they  were  confirmed.  Consequently 
Lady  Fludgate  concurred  with  Sophy  in  think- 
ing that  Mary  had  better  be  simple  Mary,  with 
or  without  the  surname,  till  Sophy  should  be 
confirmed,  and  even  till  Sophy  should  have 
survived  her  disposition  to  kiss  her,  which  was 
not  likely  to  be  soon.  Divining  what  was  the 
real  cause  of  Mary  Block's  desire  for  what  she 
deemed  a  loftier  designation  than  nurse-maid, 
Antoinette  Fludgate  explained  to  the  young 
woman  that  mere  lady's-maids  were  full  cheap 
and  ordinary  persons  all  England  through,  in 
comparison  with  a  servant,  who  stood  as  Mary 
did  in  the  affectionate  regard  of  her  master  and 
mistress. 

Strong  bristles  were  being  driven  by  Mary 
Block's  firm  and  skilful  hand  through  Sophy's 
luxuriant  tresses,  when  Robin  Sylvester  caught 
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view  of  Claud  Ensign,  standing  some  twenty- 
paces  before  him.  As  the  two  boys  had  on 
several  occasions  run  together  about  the  Nazing 
grounds  in  former  time,  they  were  in  a  certain 
sense  well-known  to  one  another,  but  there  was 
no  love  lost  between  them.  Not  that  they 
were  enemies.  They  were  only  uncongenial. 
Rating  himself  as  a  superior  boy,  Claud  had 
not  hitherto  recognized  Robin's  claims  to  re- 
spect ;  and,  regarding  him  as  an  inferior  boy, 
Mr.  Claud  Ensign  had  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion caused  the  sensitive  Robin  to  be  sensible 
of  his  inferiority.  In  some  respects  Claud  was 
distinctly  superior  to  the  boy  whom  he  regarded 
too  disdainfully.  Superior  to  him  in  age  by  a 
full  year-and-a-half,  and  in  height  by  full  four 
inches,  Claud  was  very  much  Robin's  superior 
in  self-esteem  and  self-complacency.  Whilst 
Robin  was  only  a  Yarlsport  Grammar  School 
boy,  Claud  was  an  Eton  boy.  Yet  more,  whilst 
Robin  was  in  respect  to  parentage  and  social 
condition  only  what  the  reader  knows  him  to 
be,  Claud  was  the  son  of  the  Honourable  and 
Reverend  Spruce  Ensign,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  rector  of 
Hitcham-Friars  and  canon  of  Winterbeach  cathe- 
VOL.  II.  T 
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dral.  still  further,  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  survive  three  childless  uncles  and  his  father, 
Mr.  Claud  Ensign  would  in  all  probabihty  be- 
come Baron  Martlesham  of  the  EngHsh  peerage. 
It  was  only  natural  for  the  Etonian  and  possible 
peer  to  think  it  strange  that  he  should  be  on 
speaking  terms  with  so  insignificant  a  person  as 
old  Dr.  Sylvester's  grandson.  That  being  so, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  in  his  loftier  moods 
Claud  Ensign  made  these  speaking  terms  as 
unsocial  as  possible. 

George  the  Third  of  sacred  memory  was  not 
more  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  the  apple  in  the  dumpling  than  certain  acute 
explorers  of  the  darker  nooks  and  corners  of 
our  national  history  have  been  at  a  loss  how  to 
account  for  the  first  Lord  Martlesham's  eleva- 
tion to  the  English  peerage.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  career,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  of 
whose  domestic  and  dyspeptic  troubles  some  of 
lis  heard  quite  enough,  astonished  thoughtful 
students  by  assuring  the  Edinburgh  lads  that, 
if  they  would  gain  a  comprehensive  and  just 
view  of  English  history,  they  should  be  dihgent 
readers  of  the  'oreeginal  patents  of  nobeelity  set 
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forth  in  Collins's  Pairedge/  But  the  original 
patent  for  the  creation  of  the  Martlesham  baron- 
age, as  readers  may  discover  for  themselves  by 
referring  to  Mr.  Collins's  voluminous  '  Book  of 
the  Peers,'  throws  little  or  no  light  on  the  inter- 
esting question.  No  doubt  the  patent  shows 
that  on  a  certain  day  of  his  twenty-fourth  regnal 
year  Charles  the  Second  of  sacred  memory  was 
moved  to  create  the  barony,  and  to  confer  it  on 
his  dearly-beloved  Spruce  Ensign,  and  was  so 
moved  by  due  consideration  of  his  royal  obli- 
gation to  hold  men  of  egregious  merit  in  the 
highest  honour,  and  by  clothing  them  with 
dignity  to  offer  them  as  bright  examples  of 
virtue  to  their  contemporaries  and  to  all  future 
ages.  No  doubt  also  the  patent  refers  to  the 
splendour  and  loveliness  of  'the  services  hereto- 
fore rendered  to  us  by  our  well-beloved  Spruce 
Ensign.'  But,  though  it  may  be  commended  as  a 
fine  specimen  of  official  flummery  and  florid  latin- 
ity,  the  patent  omits  to  state  the  merry  monarch's 
reasons  for  thinking  so  highly  of  the  aforesaid 
Spruce  Ensign's  merit,  and  offers  no  particulars 
of  the  services  that  were  so  bright  and  beauti- 
ful.    At  the  present  date,  little  of  moment  is 
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discoverable  about  the  first  Lord  Martlesham^ 
except  that  he  was  a  peer,  that  he  married 
Lady  Jemima,  sixth  daughter  of  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Postlecherry  (by  whom  he  had  many 
children),  that  he  was  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  and  that  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
same  learned  society  he  read  a  paper  entitled, 
'  Suggestions  touching  the  Presence  of  Flies. in 
Amber.' 

More  can  be  told  of  some  of  the  first  Lord 
Martlesham's  descendants,  whose  achievements 
would  justify  the  social  historian  in  speaking  of 
the  Ensigns  as  a  family  that  has  left  its  mark 
(or  shall  we  say  its  trail  ?)  on  the  annals  of  our 
country.  In  his  capacity  of  a  Lord-in- Waiting, 
the  third  Lord  Martlesham  produced  a  com- 
pound, consisting  chiefly  of  rum  and  eggs 
beaten  together  in  a  pecuhar  manner,  that 
proved  greatly  comforting  to  George  the  First 
during  his  voyages  to  and  fro  between  Harwich 
and  Hanover.  In  the  second  George's  time 
there  were  two  Ensigns,  who  distinguished 
themselves  as  writers  of  Fers  de  Societe.  Some- 
thing later  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a 
man  could  figure  as  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts 
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-without  spending  much  money  about  it,  the 
fifth  Lord  Martlesham  was  much  commended 
for  his  beneficence  to  meritorious  but  compara- 
tively unknown  painters.  Some  of  the  Ensigns 
dabbled  and  earned  modest  salaries  in  dijolo- 
macy,  without  doing  much  harm  to  our  interests 
in  foreign  countries.  Others  of  them  became 
so  busy  and  prominent  in  the  political  parties 
as  almost  to  be  rated  as  statesmen  of  the  hour. 
When  he  was  talking  over  his  wine  Avith  his 
usual  gaiety,  but  with  less  than  his  customary 
kindliness,  Canning  remarked  of  the  Ensigns  that 
they  were  a  family  capable  of  producing  under- 
secretaries who  were  not  always  failures. 

If  the  achievements  of  these  ennobled  Ensigns 
were  far  from  being  of  the  highest  order,  the 
family  was  endowed  with  qualities  more  credit- 
able than  mere  mental  ability.  Seldom  defi- 
cient in  intellectual  force,  sometimes  more  than 
ordinarily  clever,  the  first  Lord  Martlesham's 
descendants  were  people  of  elegant  tastes  and 
honest  principles.  Poor  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  for  the  station  to  which 
they  were  so  unaccountably  raised  by  the  second 
Charles  Stuart,  they  became  gradually  poorer 
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throughout  tho  eighteenth  ceDtury,  from  honest 
misadventure  and  insufficient  selfishness,  not  in 
any  degree  from  profuseness  or  indolence.  But 
poverty  never  produced  in  them  the  failings 
w^hich  it  is  so  apt  to  engender  in  people  whose 
rank  is  higher  than  their  means.  When  they 
were  poor  (and  some  of  them  were  comically'- 
poor  for  people  of  quality),  the  Ensigns  lived 
unobtrusively,  uncomplainingly,  cheerfully,  and 
with  scrupulous  honesty.  When  they  were  fairly 
well  off  (and  no  one  of  them  was  better  than 
fairly  well  off,  till  the  Claud  of  this  narrative 
made  a  good  match),  they  lived  modestly,, 
whilst  acting  liberally  towards  their  needy  kin- 
dred. Never  running  after  heiresses,  the  men 
of  the  family  had  been  wont  to  wed  compar- 
atively fortuneless  women  for  love,  or  to  live  in 
celibacy.  Never  gambling  either  at  tables  or 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  they  had  never  sought 
to  avoid  discomfort  by  shabby  devices.  No  on& 
ever  heard  of  a  scandalous  business  in  which  an 
Ensign  played  a  disreputable  part.  Whatever 
papers  come  to  light,  no  Ensign  will  be  found  to 
have  over-reached  his  friend  in  business,  love  or 
play,   in  time  prior  to  the  date  at  which  one 
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member  of  the  family  begins  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  this  narrative.  No  woman  of  the  stock 
will  ever  be  discovered  to  have  done  a  deed  or 
penned  a  line  for  which  her  descendants  would 
have  cause  to  blush.  The  failings  of  the  Ensigns 
were  the  ordinary  failings  of  rather  clever  people, 
who  think  too  well  of  themselves,  and  desire  the 
world  to  rate  them  as  superior  persons. 

The  books  of  the  peerage  show  that  of  the 
sixth  Lord  Martlesham's  numerous  children  no 
more  than  four  males  were  living  in  1843,  to 
wit :  (1)  the  seventh  Lord  Martlesham,  who  in 
his  earlier  time  made  some  figure  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  subsequently  played  a  credit- 
able part  as  a  colonial  governor ;  (2)  the  Hoq. 
Hugh  Ensign,  of  the  consular  service ;  (3)  the 
Hon.  Carolus  Ensigu,  at  one  time  a  major  in  the 
— th  regiment  of  foot ;  and  (4)  the  Hon.  and 
Kev.  Spruce  Ensign,  rector  of  Hitcham  Friars 
and  canon  of  Winterbeach.  Li  1843  the  seventh 
Lord  Martlesham  and  his  brothers  Hugh  and 
Carolus  were  quite  old  men,  who  had  retired  on 
pensions  from  their  respective  services.  Marry- 
ing in  his  earlier  time  the  Hon.  Thisbe  Wheel- 
wright,   daughter    of    Benjamin,    eighth   Lord 
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Dallinghoo,  who  survived  lier  husband,  the 
seventh  Lord  Martlesham  at  his  death  left  two 
unmarried  daughters,  slenderly  but  not  insuf- 
ficiently provided  for.  Guarded  from  want  by 
their  official  pensions  and  the  small  life-annuities 
in  which  they  had  invested  their  modest  savings, 
the  Hon.  Hugh  Ensign  and  the  Hon.  Carolus 
Ensign  were  unmarried  :  but  in  1843  there  was 
no  likelihood  that  either  of  the  old  bachelors 
would  do  anything  to  affect  their  nephew  Claud's 
chance  of  succeeding  to  the  barony.  With  his 
good  living  that  yielded  him  nearly  a  thousand 
a-year,  his  canonry  that  gave  him  something 
over  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  the 
interest  of  the  ten  thousand  pounds  settled  on 
his  wife,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Spruce  Ensign  was 
(for  a  younger  son  of  the  house  of  Martlesham) 
in  easy  circumstances ;  but,  having  seven  daugh- 
ters to  provide  for,  the  worthy  canon  was  not 
in  a  position  to  leave  a  fortune  to  his  only  son. 

On  seeing  young  Sylvester  approach  him, 
Claud  Ensign,  cBtat.  fourteen,  advanced  two  or 
three  paces  towards  young  Sylvester,  (jetaU 
twelve-and-a-half,  and  remarked,  in  a  conde- 
scending tone, 
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*  Hullo,  young  Sylvester,  you  here  again  V 

*  Yes,  I  am  here  again,  and  so  are  you,'  replied 
Kobin. 

'  Anybody  ill  in  the  house,  that  you  are  here  V 
inquired  the  Etonian,  so  as  to  imply  that  illness 
and  the  doctor's  presence  in  the  house  could 
alone  account  for  Robin's  appearance  at  Nazing 
Park. 

'  I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  is  ill.' 

'  Your  grandfather,  I  suppose,  is  in  the 
house  V 

On  learning  that  he  was  at  fault  in  his  sup- 
position, Claud  Ensign  inquired, 

'  Then  where  did  you  drop  from  V 

*From  the  top,'  answered  Robin,  '  of  a  dog- 
cart, which  Lady  Fludgate  sent  to  Yarlsport 
this  morning  to  fetch  me.  I  have  come  here  to 
stay  till  Monday.' 

'  That's  a  queer  game,'  remarked  the  Eton 
boy,  raising  his  head  so  that  he  looked  clear 
over  Robin's  curly  crown.  Robin  was  not  at 
his  ease,  standing  front  to  front  with  a  boy  who 
looked  over  and  beyond  him  in  a  way  that  made 
him  feel  much  smaller  than  he  really  was.  The 
position  was  all  the  more  disagreeable  to  Robin 
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because,  as  he  looked  up  at  Claud's  handsome 
face,  his  clear  grey  eyes,  and  light  chestnut  hair, 
he  was  compelled  to  admit  to  himself  that  his 
tormentor  had  the  air  of  a  superior  boy.  *  Yes,' 
continued  the  superior  boy,  condescending  to 
lower  his  line  of  vision  and  show  himself  con- 
scious of  Robin's  existence,  '  it's  a  queer  game, 
so  curious  a  game  that  I  can't  make  it  out.' 

'  As  you  can't  make  it  out,'  said  Robin  saucily, 
'  I  should  advise  you  to  leave  it  alone.  You 
may  do  yourself  harm  by  puzzling  your  brain 
over  a  thing  you  can't  inake  out.' 

'  Thank  you,  young  Sylvester,'  returned 
Claud,  with  ironical  politeness.  '  When  I  want 
medical  advice,  I  usually  consult  your  grand- 
father ;  but,  as  he  isn't  here,  1  will  be  guided  by 
the  young  doctor.  Of  course,  you  take  the 
most  flattering  view  of  Lady  Fludgate's  un- 
accountable civility  to  you,  and  feel  highly 
honoured  by  it.' 

'  I  do  feel  myself  highly  honoured  by  it,*^ 
Robin  responded,  with  much  warmth. 

*  Naturally  you  do. — By  the  way,  have  you 
seen  Sophy?' 

'  As  I  came  downstairs,  after  brushing  myself 
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up,  I  met  Miss  Fludgate  and  said  "  How  do  you 
do  ?"  to  her.  She  had  just  come  iii  from  riding, 
and  was  running  to  her  room  to  dress  for 
dinner.' 

'  Was  she  much  tumbled  and  dirty  V 

'  I  didn't  say  so.' 

*  How  would  you  like  me,  young  Sylvester,  to 
tell  little  Sophy  that  you  thought  her  awfully 
tumbled  and  untidy  V 

'You  had  better  tell  her  no  such  thing f  said 
Kobin  fiercely. 

'And  why  had  I  better  tell  her  no  such 
thiug  V 

'  Because  it  would  be  a  lie,  and  gentlemen 
don't  tell  lies.' 

*  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  We  are  getting  angry,  are  we  ? 
— flushing  with  emotion  (as  they  say  in  the 
story-books)  and  using  strong  language  ?  Don't 
alarm  yourself,  young  Sylvester.  I  sha'n't  tell 
Sophy  a  fib  even  in  fun,  because  (as  you  say) 
gentlemen  don't  tell  lies.' 

'  You  call  Miss  Fludgate  ''Sophy"  and  "Little 
Sophy."  I  presume  you  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  her  r 

'  Quite  enough  to  be  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
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with  her.  If  you  ask  her  properly,  she'll  no 
doubt  tell  you  how  she  feels  for  me.  Gentlemen, 
you  know,  don't  boast  about  it  when  they  have 
reason  to  think  they  have  made  a  favourable 
impression  on  a  sensitive  heart.  But  I  may  say 
that  Sophy  and  I  are  thick  and  fast  friends.' 

'  You  must  be,  if  she  has  given  you  leave  to 
€all  her  Sophy.' 

'  Lord  bless  you,  young  Sylvester,  1  never 
asked  her  leave.  What  need  was  there  to  ask 
it  1  1  began  to  call  her  Sophy  when  I  began 
to  think  her  a  dear,  good  httle  girl  who  ought 
to  be  encouraged.  Sophy  is  a  great  favourite 
of  mine,  and  I  mean  to  bring  her  forward.  You 
understand — she  has  my  approval  and  counte- 
nance, do  you  understand  V  Having  waited  in 
vain  for  an  answer,  this  audacious  and  exas- 
perating Eton  boy  went  on  to  say,  in  his  ban- 
tering way :  '  1  notice  that  you  call  my  little 
Sophy  '•  Miss  Fludgate,"  and  I  think  you  are 
quite  right.  It  would  hardly  do  for  you  to  call 
her  "  Sophy."  You  are  quite  right  in  thinking 
you  ought  to  speak  of  her  as  "  Miss  Fludgate." 
She  would  think  it  inappropriate  for  you  to  call 
her  by  her  christian  name.' 
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At  this  moment  Sophy  appeared  on  the  scene, 
running  from  the  hall-door  towards  the  boys  in 
a  costume  that  reflected  great  credit  on  Mary- 
Block's  taste  and  skill  in  millinery. 

*  How  well  you  look,  Sophy  !*  exclaimed  Claud 
Ensign  patronizingly.  '  The  new  frock  is  a 
success,  and  our  waving  tresses  are  perfect. 
Sylvester,  she  is  no  longer  the  tumbled,  rumpled, 
muddy,  untidy  little  thing  that  you  met  half-an- 
hour  since  on  the  staircase,  is  she?' 

*  Well,'  said  Sophy,  with  a  ripple  of  laughter,^ 
*  I  was  in  a  pickle  when  he  met  me  on  the  stair- 
case. The  wind  had  blown  my  hair  into  a 
tangle,  and  the  mud  had  caught  my  habit-skirt, 
and  my  blue  neckerchief  was  flying  out  over  my 
left  shoulder.  I  was  a  perfect  scarecrow-sight. 
Mary  Block  says  she  never  saw  me  come  from 
riding  in  such  a  mess. — But,'  added  Sophy, 
changing  her  voice  to  a  tone  of  sadness,  and 
glancing  reproachfully  at  Robin,  '  I  didn't  think 
that  Robin  would  run  off  to  you  and  make  fun 
of  me !' 

*  Miss  Fludgate,'  protested  Robin,  with  comic- 
al earnestness,  that  threw  Claud  into  a  fit  of 
ringing  laughter,  '  indeed,  and  on  my  honour,  I 
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made  no  fim  of  you !  I  never  said  you  were 
tumbled  or  untidy.  All  I  said  in  answer  to 
Claud  Ensign's  question  was  that  "  you  bad  just 
come  in  from  riding  and  were  running  to  your 
room  to  dress,"  wben  1  happened  to  meet  you. 
You  can't  really  think  me  capable  of  making 
fun  of  you,  or  speaking  disrespectfully  of  you  !' 

Whereto  Sophy  responded  with  words  that, 
spoken  as  they  were  in  the  hearing  of  Claud 
Ensign,  afforded  Robin  Sylvester  a  dehghtful 
triumph  over  that  superciHous  young  gentle- 
man. Springing  towards  Robin  with  a  couple 
of  quick  bounds,  Sophy  caught  hold  of  his  right 
hand,  and,  looking  into  his  fine,  hazel  eyes,  said, 

*  Dear  boy  Robin,  I  didn't  mean  the  plain 
meaning  of  my  words,  but  was  only  giving  you 
a  little  fillip  of  the  fun  in  me.  You  are  not  the 
boy  to  talk  lightly  of  me  or  any  other  girl 
behind  her  back,  and  as  to  what  you  say  to 
me,  my  only  complaint  is  that  you  are  too  re- 
spectful and  distant.  When  are  you  going  to 
leave  off  calling  me  "  Miss  Fludgate  "  ?  As  that 
boy  Claud  there  always  calls  me  "  Sophy," 
surely  you  might  do  the  same  V 

'  Do  you  really  mean,  Sophy,  that  I  may  call 
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you  "Sophy,"'  ejaculated  the  amazed  Robin, 
scarcely  daring  to  trust  his  ears. 

'  Don't  I  always  call  you  ''  Robin  "  V  retorted 
Sophy. 

'But  don't  you  think,'  said  Robin,  throwing 
a  significant  glance  at  Claud,  just  to  bid  that 
overbearing  boy  hear  and  inw^ardly  digest  what 
was  being  said,  '  that  it  would  be  rather 
inappropriate  for  me  to  call  you  "  Sophy  "  V 

Robin  had  been  on  the  point  of  saying, 
^  Then  you  don't  agree  with  Claud  Ensign  in 
thinking  it  would  be  inappropriate,  &c.,'  when 
gentlemanly  instinct  or  the  influence  of  some 
inculcated  precept  of  good  manners  caused  him 
to  bethink  that  Claud's  impudent  words  were 
spoken  in  some  degree  in  confidence,  and  that 
words  spoken  between  two  gentlemen  in  con- 
fidence should  not  be  told  by  either  of  them  to 
a  third  person.  Consequently,  young  Sylvester 
«aid  nothing  to  inform  Sophy  that  he  was  having 
a  fling  at  Claud  Ensign  in  his  particular  inquiry 
touching  appropriateness. 

'  OHve,  Olive,  come  here,'  cried  Sophy  to  her 
especial  playmate,  who  appeared  at  that  moment 
at  the  door  opening  from  the  hall  into  the 
postern  garden. 
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'  What  is  it  V  asked  Olive,  coming  to  the  trio 
at  racing  speed. 

*  Here  is  this  dear  boy  Eobin,'  replied  Sophy, 
all  her  fair,  full,  delicately-pink  face  brimming 
over  with  merriment,  '  asking  whether  it 
wouldn't  be  inappropriate  for  him  to  call  me 
"  Sophy."  He  actually  thinks  he  ought  to  go 
on  calling  me  "  Miss  Fludgate  " — ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Oh,  Olive,  isn't  it  preposterous  V 

To  which  inquiry  Olive  replied  with  a  long 
series  of  the  most  "  riotous  of  girlish  "  ha-ha- 
ha's,  followed  by  these  words  : 

'  Why,  he  might  as  well  think  of  calling  me 
"Miss  Freeland!"  Of  course,  all  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  Nazing  Park  Order  of  Young 
People  treat  each  other  like  brothers  and  sisters.' 

*  Mother,'  remarked  Sophy,  *  says  it  is  simply 
ridiculous  for  boys  and  girls  to  be  stiff  and 
formal  to  one  another.' 

'  'Pon  my  honour,  Sophy,'  remarked  Mr.  Claud 
Ensign,  in  a  tone  implying  that  he  was  pecu- 
liarly qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Lady 
Fludgate  and  give  her  a  certificate  of  merit, 
*  your  mother  is  a  most  sensible  and  superior 
woman !' 
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Whilst  it  proved  almost  too  much  for  Sophy 
and  Olive,  who  exchanged  merry  glances,  this 
solemn  declaration  of  the  Eton  boy's  approval 
of  Lady  Fludgate  proved  far  too  much  for 
Robin,  Avho  after  turning  purple  with  suppress- 
ed laughter  went  into  shouts  and  screams  of 
mirth,  attended  Avith  violent  contortions  of  the 
body,  and  wildly  grotesque  movements  of  the 
legs  and  arms, — indications  of  mental  disorder, 
that  became  even  more  violent  when  Claud 
remarked,  in  his  loftiest  style, 

'  It's  my  opinion  that  that  small  hoy  is  going 
mad  !' 

Fortunately  Robin  came  round  before  the 
second  gong  had  done  boom-oom- coming. 

'  Sophy,  allow  me  to  offer  you  my  arm,'  said 
Claud,  bowing  low  before  the  heiress  of  Nazing 
Park, '  my  left  arm,  so  that  my  sword  arm  may 
be  free  to  defend  you,  should  young  Sylvester 
have  another  attack  and  become  dangerous,  as 
we  make  our  way  to  the  dining-room.' 

'  Olive  (as  you  are  kind  enough  to  let  me  call 
you  so),'  said  Robin,  bending  prettily  before  the 
orphan  from  India,  '  do  let  me  have  the  honour 
of  leading  you  in  to  dinner  V 

VOL.  II.  U 
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So  the  young  people  formed  themselves  into 
a  stately  procession  of  two  twos, — Claud  and 
Sophy  leading  the  van,  whilst  Robin  and  Olive 
brought  up  the  rear. 

As  they  marched  towards  the  house,  the  rear 
heard  these  words  spoken  in  the  van : 

Claud  Ensign :  '  You  must  be  wonderfully 
civil  to  me  now,  Sophy,  after  making  such  a 
lot  of  pretty  speeches  to  young  Sylvester.' 

Sophy  Fludgate :  '  1  certainly  owe  you  a  pretty 
speech  or  two,  Claud,  for  being  so  kind  and 
condescending  as  to  say  that  my  mother  is  a 
most  sensible  and  superior  woman.' 

At  which  words,  distinctly  audible  to  the 
rear,  Robin  Sylvester  clutched  with  his  right 
hand  the  tiny  little  right  hand  that  rested  on 
his  left  fore-arm,  and  gave  Olive  such  a  look  of 
delight,  that  enabled  her  to  see  why  Sophy 
extolled  Robin's  eyes  as  '  such  a  pretty  pair  of 
laughing  eyes.' 

At  dinner  (the  two  o'clock  luncheon  of  Sir 
Geoffrey  and  Lady  Fludgate)  the  talk  turned 
chiefly  on  Eton,  to  the  advantage  of  Claud 
Ensign,  who  talked  freely,  and  '  really  quite  in 
his  best  way '  (as  Sophy  and  Olive  concurred 
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in  thinking),  about  '  houses,'  and  '  dames,'  and 
*  tutors,'  and  *  montem,'  and  cricket,  and  the 
river  at  Eton.  Whilst  Claud  had  his  conversa- 
tional innings  on  these  interesting  topics,  Robin 
was  well  content  to  play  the  part  of  a  hstener, 
— all  the  more  content,  because  the  modest  role 
afforded  him  opportunities  for  studying  the 
features  and  expression  and  delicate  piukness 
of  the  face  directly  opposite  to  him. 

'  And  Yarlsport  school  is  flourishing,  isn't  it, 
Robin  V  observed  the  admiral,  who,  unaware 
how  pleased  Robin  was  to  sit  in  silence  and 
admire  the  one  dear  object  of  his  devotion, 
thought  the  boy  was  somewhat  overlooked. 

'  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  this  quarter, 
admiral,'  answered  Robin,  showing  proper  pride 
in  the  flourishing  state  of  his  school. 

'  Bless  me  !  as  many  as  that  V  rejoined  Sir 
Geofirey,  set  on  bringing  Robin  and  his  school 
to  the  conversational  foreground,  now  that 
Claud  had  made  good  play  with  Eton.  '  Netta, 
my  dear,  do  you  hear  what  Robin  says  ?  There 
are  two  hundred  and  fourteen  boys  at  the  Yarl- 
sport school!  What  think  you  of  that,  Claud? 
Two  hundred  and  fourteen !     Not  so  bad — ch  V 

u2 
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Thus  appealed  to,  Claud  admitted  that  the 
number  was  not  bad  ;  but  he  made  the  admis- 
sion in  a  way  to  remind  his  hearers  that  the 
Yarlsport  school  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
pubHc  school,  and  even  to  suggest  that  Robin's 
school  was  more  commendable  for  the  number 
than  for  the  quality  of  its  boys. 

'  Not  at  all  bad,  admiral,'  said  Claud,  *  for  a 
grammar-school.  I  don't  know  much  about 
grammar-schools,  but  I  should  say  that  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  is  a  respectable  number 
for  such  a  place  as  the  Yarlsport  school.  Still 
the  character  of  a  school  doesn't  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  number  of  its  boys.  For  instance, 
Westminster  at  the  present  time  hasn't  any- 
thing like  two  hundred  and  fourteen  boys,  but, 
all  the  same,  it  is  one  of  the  public  schools.  I 
take  it,  Sylvester,  that  the  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  at  your  place  comprise  a  good  many 
awfully  rough  f 'lers.' 

'  Rough  enough,  no  doubt/  assented  Robin, 
with  laudable  good  temper  and  sprightliness, 
'  in  comparison  with  Eton  boys — and  ready,  too.' 

'  Well  done,  Robin !'  laughed  the  admiral 
cheerily.     'You've  scored  one  off  Eton.     You 
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won^t  cap  that,  Claud,  before  you  go  to  bed.' 
'  Capital,  Bobin  !'  exclaimed  Sophy,  who  was 
good  enough  to  explain  Robin's  mot  for  her 
mother's  benefit.  '  You  see,  mother,  he  means 
that  they  are  always  ready  with  their  lessons.' 

'  Tut,  Sophy !'  cried  the  admiral,  who  was  all 
the  more  set  on  applauding  Robin,  because  he 
did  not  approve  of  Claud's  way  of  disparaging 
mere  grammar-schools  in  the  presence  of  a  boy 
belonging  to  one  of  those  inferior  seminaries, 
*  he  means  more  than  that.  Robin  means  that 
they  are  ready  for  anything,  mischief  included.' 

'  Yes,  I  see  now,'  exclaimed  Sophy,  not  in  the 
least  troubled  by  her  own  editorial  dullness,  but 
very  much  pleased  at  her  father's  praise  of 
Robin's  wit, — for  the  young  lady  was  just  a 
little  nettled  by  Claud's  show  of  disdain  for  the 
Yarlsport  school-boys. 

On  talking  the  matter  over  with  Olive  at  their 
next  meeting,  Sophy  expressed  a  strong  opinion 
that  Claud  '  had  no  business  '  to  talk  so  shght- 
ingly  of  Robin's  school  to  his  face,  and  that 
Robin  took  the  sHght  with  beautiful  readiness. 

'Yes,  I  see  now,'  cried  Sophy.  'Mother, 
there  was  much  more  in  Robin's  reply  than  1 
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thought.  Robin,  dear  bov,  if  ever  I  have  a 
Httle  boy  and  can't  afford  to  send  him  to  Eton, 
I'll  send  him  to  Yarlsport — the  "  Ready,  aye 
Ready  "  school.' 

Robin  blushed  with  delight  at  being  praised 
by  the  admiral  and  Sophy  for  just  nothing  at 
all,  but  was  a  little  uneasy  at  being  commended 
so  far  too  much.  Robin  resembled  Alacrity 
Challoner  in  having  no  wish  to  be  taken  for 
better  than  he  was. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE     BLACK     PLUME. 

After  dinner  the  four  young  people  had  spent 
hah-an-hour  pleasantly  enough  in  the  postern 
garden,  when  Mary  Block  came  to  them  from 
the  house  with  intelhgence  that  Mrs.  Margery 
and  Miss  Metefield  were  in  the  blue  drawing- 
room  with  Lady  Fludgate,  and  wished  to  see 
the  young  ladies. 

'  All  right,'  said  Claud  Ensign,  answering  for 
the  whole  party,  'we'll  come  directly.  Come 
on,  girls,  I'll  conduct  you.  You  can  come  with 
us,  young  Sylvester,  if  you  like  ;  but  1  think  you 
may  as  Avell  remain  here.  Mrs.  Margery  isn't 
an  enlivening  person,  but  Laura  Metefield  is 
a  very  jolly  young  woman,  and  ought  to  be 
encouraged.' 

'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Claud,'  returned  Mary  Block 
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seizing  a  good  opportunity  for  teaching  the 
young  gentleman  from  Eton  a  lesson,  'but  I 
wasn't  told  to  call  you  in.  Mrs.  Margery  and 
Miss  Metefield  haven't  asked  to  see  you,  and  I 
happen  to  know  they  don't  want  to  see  you  just 
now.  So  you  had  better  stay  here  and  play 
about  with  Master  Robin,  while  the  young 
ladies  are  in  the  blue  drawing-room,  as  you 
aren't  wanted.' 

*  Quick,  Olive,'  cried  Sophy,  to  her  particular 
friend,  who  was  nearer  the  house  by  twelve 
paces  than  her  challenger,  '  I'll  give  you  that 
start,  and  race  you  to  the  hall  door.' 

Oft' went  Olive  like  a  dart.  Sophy  followed 
with  greater  fleetness,  but  Olive  had  been  given 
too  long  a  start.  Almost  overtaken  though  she 
was,  the  younger  girl  dashed  into  the  hall  with- 
out having  been  '  touched.' 

On  the  disappearance  of  the  girls,  Mr.  Claud 
Ensign  remarked  Avith  much  dignity  to  Mary 
Block,  who  lingered  on  the  ground  to  watch  the 
efiect  of  '  the  dose  '  she  had  just  administered  to 
the  Etonian  : 

*  You  have  a  pretty  way  of  speaking,  Mary. 
"  You  had  better  stay  here  and  play  about  with 
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Master  Robin,  as  you  aren't  wanted  I"  Ton  my 
honour,  you  are  a  nice  young  woman!  It's 
clear  that  Sophy  didn't  get  her  pretty  manners 
from  her  nurse.' 

'  No,  Mr.  Claud,'  remarked  Mary,  with  ironical 
politeness,  '  my  little  lady  got  her  pretty  ways 
from  her  mamma,  and  now  she  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  having  them  improved  by  a  young  gentle- 
man from  Eton  school,  where  manners  are  in- 
cluded in  the  ordinary  charges.' 

As  Claud  did  not  condescend  to  reply  to  this 
saucy  speech,  Mary  turned  away  from  the 
joung  gentleman  and  moved  slowly  back  to  the 
house. 

Robin,  who  continued  to  sit  on  the  grass 
during  this  exchange  of  shots  between  Sophy's 
nurse-maid  and  the  young  gentleman  from  Eton 
school,  was  so  powerfully  affected  by  Mary 
Block's  brilHant  retort,  that  he  sprung  to  his 
feet,  cried  '  Haigh,  rabbit  I'  and  went  off  in  pur- 
suit of  an  imaginary  rabbit  that  was  supposed 
to  have  entered  the  garden  by  forcing  its  way 
through  a  hole  in  the  wire-netting.  Robin  was 
out  of  Claud's  sight  for  several  minutes  ;  but 
during  those  minutes  sounds,  that  were  eviden- 
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tial  of  yonng  Sylvester's  state  of  mind,  came 
from  the  farther  side  of  a  mass  of  laurels  to  the 
ears  of  the  superior  boy,  who  knew  perfectly 
why  young  Sylvester  had  gone  off  so  quickly. 

Had  he  known  more  of  Claud  Ensign  and  the 
class  of  individuals  to  which  the  superior  boy 
belonged,  Robin  would  not  have  beaten  that 
hasty  retreat,  but  Avould  have  had  his  laugh 
out  under  the  Etonian's  observation.  Either 
because  they  are  by  nature  less  sensitive  to 
ridicule  than  inferior  persons,  or  because  they 
acquire  a  taste  for  the  derision  that  is  offensive 
to  ordinary  mortals,  people  of  Claud's  exalted 
kind  do  not  suffer  acutely  from  the  disdainful 
merriment  which  they  so  often  provoke.  They 
are,  indeed,  the  only  species  of  extremely  vain 
persons,  in  whom  a  lively  appetite  for  social 
homage  is  attended  with  a  lofty  indifference  to 
social  disesteem.  Claud  knew  that  people  often 
laughed  at  him,  but,  instead  of  resenting  the- 
ridicule,  he  enjoyed  the  vulgar  derision,  which,, 
far  from  causing  him  a  sense  of  humiliation, 
tended  to  confirm  him  in  his  high  opinion  of 
himself. 

Sophy  and  OHve  were  absent  from  the  gar- 
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dens  for  a  long  time,  and  during  their  prolonged 
interview  with  Mrs.  Margery  and  Laura  Metefield 
they  were  far  too  excited  and  engrossed  by  an 
extraordinary  and  dehghtful  piece  of  intelhgence 
to  have  a  single  thought  for  the  boys  they  left 
behind  them.  For  weeks  the  girls  had  known 
that  they  were  to  be  schoolmates  as  well  as 
playmates,  that  a  governess  would  soon  appear 
at  Nazing  Park  to  take  charge  of  them,  and 
that  they  would  have  for  their  school-room  the 
parlour  in  which  Olive  was  received  on  the 
occasion  of  her  first  visit  to  Sophy's  home.  But 
it  was  during  the  long  conclave  in  the  blue 
drawing-room,  that  they  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  Laura  Metefield  would  come  to  Nazing 
Park  on  Michaelmas  Day  to  reign  in  their  school- 
room and  be  their  governess. 

*  Oh,  jubilee,  jubilee,  perpetual  jubilee  !'  cried 
Sophy,  on  receiving  the  equally  amazing  and 
gladsome  tidings, — a  form  of  thanksgiving  that 
was  caught  up  by  Olive,  avIio,  not  content 
with  expressing  her  delight  orally,  threw  her 
arms  about  Laura's  neck  and  smothered  her 
with  kisses. 

To  both  children  the  thought  of  having  such 
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a  governess  as  Laura  Avas  too  rapturous.  It 
was  not  merely  that  they  were  extravagantly 
fond  of  her.  It  Avas  so  marvellous  that  the 
mistress  of  so  many  accomplishments  and  the 
possessor  of  such  a  wealth  of  personal  charms 
should  condescend  to  teach  two  small  girls  to 
resemble  her  in  some  low  degree  in  cleverness 
and  sweetness  of  nature.  This  Laura,  who  in 
her  modesty  affected  to  do  most  things  '  only  a 
little,'  and  some  things  '  scarcely  at  all,'  and 
nothing  '  really  well,'  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
both  her  future  pupils,  a  miracle  of  genius 
and  universal  capacity.  She  rode  in  the  most 
wonderful  manner.  Had  not  both  girls  seen  her 
on  her  horse,  day  after  day,  take  flying  leaps  over 
the  jumping  bar,  when  Mr.  Constantino  had  put 
the  bar  full  six  inches  higher  than  any  ordinary 
five-barred  gate  ?  had  they  not  heard  Mr.  Con- 
stantine,  a  professor  somewhat  chary  of  praise 
to  his  pupils,  say  to  her  when  she  had  jumped 
lightly  from  her  saddle  to  the  ground,  '  Really, 
Miss  Metefield,  your  riding  is  everything  that  a 
gentlewoman's  riding  ought  to  be  ;  it's  absurd  for 
me  to  pretend  that  I  am  teaching  you !'  and 
had  they  not  heard  this  fearless  and  skillful  horse- 
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woman  reply  to  such  brief  commendation,  '  No, 
no,  Mr.  Constantino,  my  riding  isn't  all  that  a 
young  woman's  riding  ought  to  be  ;  but,  thanks 
to  you,  I  am  getting  on  V 

The  girls  had  not  seen  Laura  in  her  bathing- 
dress,  but  they  knew  from  sure  informants  that 
her  swimming  was  even  more  wonderful  than 
her  riding.  She  could  float,  swim,  tread  water, 
dive,  and  take  headers  from  altitudes,  that 
would  turn  an  ordinary  woman  dizzy,  even  to 
think  about.  Then  she  was  so  good  at  games, 
— string'games,  card-tricks,  ball-games,  hoop- 
games.  She  could  conjure  with  such  skill,  that 
the  admiral  himself  had  declared  that  some  of 
her  sleight-of-hand  performances  were  as  good 
as  any  he  had  ever  seen.  In  charades  she  was  a 
very  actress,  and  she  had  a  delightful  faculty  of 
making  up  impromptu  nonsense  songs,  setting 
them  to  piano-music,  and  playing  and  singing 
them  in  a  style  that  made  uninformed  hearers 
imagine  she  had  practised  and  rehearsed  them 
any  number  of  times.  She  was  also  wonderful 
with  the  skipping-rope.  The  girls  had  seen  her 
make  a  score  of  one  thousand  and  forty-three 
skips — not  indeed  without  turning  a  hair  (for 
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her  braided  tresses  fell  down  at  the  nine  hun- 
dredth skip,)  but  without  showing  any  signs  of 
exhaustion.  Wherever  she  went,  mirth  and 
nrusic  attended  this  adorable  Laura  Metefield, 
who  had  taken  it  into  her  head  to  turn  govern- 
ess, for  the  pure  pleasure  of  forming  the  minds 
and  refining  the  tastes  of  two  young  damsels. 

'  It  is  very  charming  to  think  of  it  I'  said  Olive, 
withdrawing  her  eyes  for  a  moment  from  Laura 
Metefield's  happy  face.  '  But,  Sophy,  though 
Laura  knows  everything,  and  can  do  everything, 
that  we  shall  everAvishtolearn,!  question  whether 
she  will  be  strong  and  firm  enough  for  govern- 
ment.' 

'  You  won't  think  that,  Olive,'  laughed  Laura, 
nodding  her  head  with  the  air  of  a  petticoated 
martinet,  '  if  you  give  me  occasion  for  bringing 
out  my  black  feather.  Turn  on  the  water-taps 
here,  my  pet,  and  out  will  come  my  feather !' 

'What  for  r 

'  To  whip  you  with  it,  to  be  sure.  You  think 
a  feather,  laid  lightly  twice  on  the  back  of  each 
of  your  hands  would  not  hurt  you.  In  one  sense 
it  wouldn't.  But,  oh  !  think  of  the  disgrace  of 
being  whipped  with  the  black  feather!      The 
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disgrace  is  simply  awful !  The  last  rebellions 
child  I  punished  in  that  way  suffered  so  much 
from  the  disgrace  of  it,  that  she  was  forced  to 
go  into  the  nearest  village  and  catch  a  fever,  in 
order  to  have  an  illness,  that  would  account  for 
her  low  spirits  and  prevent  people  from  suspect- 
ing the  real  cause  of  her  misery;  and  throughout 
the  w^hole  time  of  her  hidden  distress  of  con- 
science and  secret  sense  of  infamy,  she  had  to 
wear  gloves.  For,  you  see,  though  it  does  not 
hurt  or  mark  the  skin  at  the  time,  the  black 
plume — even  the  lightest  touch — has  a  most  ex- 
traordinary effect.  At  any  moment  the  back  of 
the  hand,  that  has  been  touched  by  the  awful 
feather,  may  turn  black  and  display  on  its  surface 
the  marks  of  the  darksome  plume.  If  the  cul- 
prit, in  momentary  forgetfulness  of  her  recent 
punishment,  takes  off  her  gloves  at  a  party,  say 
at  tea  or  at  supper,  she  is  more  likely  than  not 
to  reveal  her  infamy  to  horrified  beholders. 
When  she  puts  off  her  gloves  before  going  to 
bed,  she  is  almost  certain  to  find  her  hands  in  a 
condition  that  sends  her  weeping  to  her  pillow. 
And  perhaps  the  most  cruel  part  of  the  poor 
<5hild's  punishment  is  the  shame  she  feels  every 
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time  she  draws  ou  her  gloves,  in  order  to  hide 
her  guilt  from  every  human  eye.' 

'  Do  leave  off,  oh,  do  leave  off  talking  about 
that  terrible  feather,  dear  Miss  Metefield,'  en- 
treated Sophy.  '  You  are  terrifying  its.  I  shall 
dream  to-night  of  that  awful  dark  plume.' 

*lt  shan't  be  brought  into  the  house,'  ex- 
claimed Olive,  with  noisier  vehemence.  '  It 
shan't  come  here.  1  w^on't  have  it.  Burn  that 
plume.  It  shall  be  scorched  and  burnt  up  in 
the  fire.  You  can't  really  mean  to  bring  such 
an  atrocious  thing  into  our  school-room.' 

'  Bless  you,  child,  I  sha'n't  bring  it,'  returned 
Laura  Metefield.  'Don't  imagine  I  carry  it  about 
with  me  in  my  luggage.  But,  all  the  same,  it  may 
appear  some  awful  day  in  our  school-room.  It 
is  a  most  mysterious  feather — it  appears  without 
entering  the  house  from  the  outer  world,  and  it 
disappears  without  going  out  of  doors.' 

'  Mother,  mother,'  entreated  Sophy,  '  can't  you 
help  us  to  discover  the  truth  of  all  this  puzzling 
talk  ?  Do  help  us.  Here's  a  dark  plume  that 
appears  without  entering,  and  disappears  with- 
out leaving,  the  house.  Of  course  the  story  is 
all  true  under  the  surface,  like  the  fairy  tales 
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and  the  moral  fables,  for  Laura  would  not  tell 
us  anything  untrue  at  heart.  But  what  is  the 
meaning  of  it  ?' 

'  It  seems  to  me,  Sophy,  that  Laura  has  been 
telling  you  wholesome  and  serious  truths  in  a 
very  pretty  way.  I  should  say  the  soft,  gentle, 
dark  feather  is  tender,  merciful,  mournful  re- 
proof. I  should  say  that  the  four  light  touches 
of  the  feather,  so  powerless  to  pain  the  body  but 
so  powerful  to  afilict  the  conscience,  are  four 
short  sets  of  reproachful  words,  uttered  in  love 
and  sadness.  I  should  say  that  the  discoloura- 
tion of  the  hands  points  to  the  darkness  put  on 
the  troubled  conscience  and  the  injury  done  to 
a  girl's  nature  by  guilt  and  needful  punishment. 
The  desire  to  hide  the  discolouration  and  the 
fear  that  it  may  be  seen  are  the  desire  to  avoid 
exposure  and  the  dread  of  detection,  that  affect 
wicked  people  so  painfully.  Of  course  the 
gloves  mean  the  concealments  to  which  the 
wicked  so  often  have  recourse  for  hiding  their 
badness.  The  shame  which  Laura's  naughty 
girl  (no  doubt  a  right-minded  and  good  girl 
upon  the  whole)  felt  in  drawing  on  her  gloves 
is  the  poignant,  bitter,  agonizing  sense  of  hu- 
VOL.  II.  X 
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miliation  that  people  endure  when  they  are 
compelled  to  use  artifice  and  concealment  for 
the  preservation  of  their  fair  fame.' 

'  What  a  pair  of  stupids  we  were,  Sophy,' 
remarked  Olive,  in  her  loudest  voice,  '  not  to 
have  discovered  all  the  meanings  of  Laura's 
black-feather  fable  without  your  mother's  helpf 

'Dear  mother,'  said  Sophy,  regarding  her 
mother  tenderly,  '  you  spoke  those  last  words  in 
such  a  sad,  sweet,  earnest  way,  as  though  you 
had  felt  the  humiliation.' 

Whereupon  Antoinette  Fludgate  drew  on  her 
*  gloves,'  and  with  a  laugh  that  was  lighter  than 
her  heart,  rejoined, 

'  I  would  not  have  you  think  so  ill  of  me  as 
that.' 

'  Didn't  Laura  tell  her  fable  wonderfully  well?' 
asked  Sophy,  hastening  to  regard  the  perform- 
ance from  another  point  of  view,  not  a  little  to 
the  relief  of  her  mother,  to  whom  the  question  was 
put.     'Was  there  ever  before  so  clever  a  girlf 

•  I  have  never  known  a  brighter  girl,'  answer- 
ed Lady  Fludgate,  'and  she  is  as  good  as  she 
is  clever.  She  won't  whip  you  with  the  black 
feather,  Sophy,  unless  you  deserve  it.' 
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'  And  now,  my  young  friends,'  said  Laura 
Metefield,  in  her  jolliest  vein,  '  as  the  conversa- 
tion in  this  corner  of  the  room  has  been  a  trifle 
too  didactic  and  lugubrious,  and  is  now  becom- 
ing too  laudatory  of  a  certain  young  person,  I 
propose  that,  for  a  diversion,  we  have  an  un- 
quahfied  bit  of  fun.  Come  off  to  the  piano  with 
me,  and  I  will  sing  you  a  piece  of  nursery 
jingle  that  I  sung  with  great  applause  not  long 
since  to  a  merry  lot  of  my  nephews  and  nieces. 
Come  away.' 

The  composition  thus  lightly  spoken  of  was  a 
medley  of  rhymes  dealing  with  the  history  and 
experiences  of  all  the  supremely  noteworthy 
Jacks  of  juvenile  English  literature,  from  Jack 
the  Giant-killer  to  Jack  of  the  Bean-stalk. 
Describing  how  Jack  and  Gill  came  to  grief  as 
they  descended  the  hill  with  their  pail  of  water, 
the  jingle  spoke  of  the  gastronomic  peculiarities 
of  Jack  and  Mrs.  Sprat,  and  made  merry  over 
little  Jack  Horner's  passion  for  Christmas-pie 
and  his  egregious  self-righteousness.  Jack  o' 
Lantern,  and  Jack  o'  the  Wisp,  and  Jack  the 
Jackanapes  came  by  turns  to  the  fore  in  this 
olla  podrida    of  infantile   folk-lore,   which  was 

x2 
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brought  to  a  close  with  a  grand  vocal  and  in- 
strumental fantasia  on  the  diverse  keys,  in  which 
three  little  kittens  bewailed  the  loss  of  their 
mittens.  The  Jacks  of  the  song  were  not  more 
numerous  than  the  airs  of  the  piano-accom- 
paniment, and  it  was  more  than  pleasant  to 
observe  how,  on  each  change  of  air,  Laura 
Metefield  nodded  interrogatively  to  the  children 
who  watched  her  admiringly  from  the  other  side 
of  the  grand  piano,  and  how  she  acknowledged 
their  quick  recognition  of  each  familiar  tune  by 
nodding  and  bowing  energetically,  as  though 
she  were  more  than  half-minded  to  toss  her 
laughing  face  over  the  piano  into  their  bauds. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


CLAUD  AMUSES  HIMSELF. 


Whilst  life  passed  from  lively  to  severe  and 
from  grave  to  gay  in  the  blue  drawing-room,  the 
boys  in  the  garden  spent  the  time  less  harmoni- 
ously. On  his  return  from  the  ground  behind 
the  laurels  to  the  young  gentleman  from  Eton, 
Robin  soon  learned  that  his  laughter  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  superior  boy. 

'  Did  you  see  which  way  the  rabbit  Tvent  V 
inquired  Claud  of  his  companion. 

'  I  didn't  see  a  rabbit/  rephed  Robin,  who  had 
deviated  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to 
deviate  from  the  strict  truth  in  affecting  to  start 
in  pursuit  of  the  imaginary  cony,  and  was 
already  ashamed  of  going  so  near  to  falsehood. 

'  Quite  true  !'  observed  Claud,  without  even 
the  faintest  note  of  displeasure  in  a  self-com- 
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placent  voice.  '  You  are  right,  young  Sylvester, 
to  tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  old  'un.  It  is 
a  foolish  and  vicious  saying,  that  encourages  a 
small  boy  to  stick  to  a  taradiddle  simply  because 
he  has  told  it.  Your  fault  is  forgiven,  young 
Sylvester,  but  you  must  be  careful  not  to 
repeat  it.  Of  course,  it  was  weak  of  you  to 
pretend  you  saw  a  rabbit, — very  weak !  But, 
as  I  have  pardoned  the  offence,  I  will  not  utter 
another  Avord  of  reprehension.  1  may,  however, 
remark  that,  should  you  on  any  future  occasion 
be  moved  to  indulge  in  laughter  against  me, 
you  will  obHge  me  by  laughing  in  my  face.  It 
is  sometimes  my  humour  to  provoke  the  derision 
of  young  and  inferior  minds ;  I  often  provoke  it 
for  a  definite  purpose ;  and,  when  I  do  so,  I  like 
to  see  as  well  as  to  hear  the  effect  of  my  opera- 
tions.— Let  us  take  a  turn,  young  Sylvester,  on 
this  green  and  elastic  sward,  and  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  converse,  while  Sophy  and  that 
other  little  chit  are  indoors.' 

Forbearing  to  repress  his  strong  resentment 
at  this  slighting  reference  to  the  divine  Sophy 
and  the  other  little  chit,  Robin  permitted  the 
Eton   boy  to  lay  a  hand  and  fore-arm  on  his 
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shoulder  with  an  offensive  air  of  patronage, 
and  a  still  more  irritating  affectation  of  brotherly- 
fondness. 

'Can  you  fight?'  inquired  Claud,  when  he 
had  thus  put  hand  •  and  fore-arm  on  young 
Sylvester's  shoulder. 

'  Fairly  well,  for  a  boy  of  my  size.' 
'  Of  course,  for  a  boy  of  your  size. — Do  you 
like  fighting  V 

*  Can't  say  I  do  ;  but  there  are  times  when  a 
boy  must  fight.  It  would  never  do  for  a  boy  to 
shirk  a  fight.' 

'Never. — How  many  fights  have  you  had?' 
'  Not  so  very  many, — and  there's  no  need  to 
count  them.' 
'  Have  you  ever  given  a  fellow  a  licking  V 
'  Yes, — and  I  have  been  licked  too.' 
'  Through  some  accident,  I  suppose  V 
'Yes,'  returned  Robin,  with   a  merry  smile, 
'  through  the  accident  of  quarrelling  with  a  boy 
who  could  fight  a  deal  better  than  myself.' 
'  Have  you  ever  punished  a  boy  badly  V 
'  Yes,  once,'  said  Robin,   colouring   slightly. 
'  But  I  don't  care  to  talk  about  it ;  for,  though 
grandfather  stood  by  me  and  tipped  me  half-a- 
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crown,  it  was  not  altogether  to  my  credit. 
Though  he  stood  by  me,  grandfather  said  it 
might  not  occur  again, — at  least,  not  for  any 
slighter  provocation.' 

'  Why  wasn't  it  altogether  to  your  credit  V 

'  It  was  in  the  open,'  replied  Robin,  blushing 
more  than  slightly,  'in  the  Yarlsport  market- 
place, and  the  fellow  was  a  small  butcher's  boy, 
— small  for  a  butcher's  boy,  but  a  good  bit 
bigger  than  I.' 

'No  wonder,  your  grandfather  didn't  altogether 
approve  of  that  ? ' 

'It  happened  in  this  way,'  continued  Robin, 
feeling  that  his  honour  required  him  to  tell  more 
of  the  scarcely  creditable  story,  '  the  butcher's 
boy  was  on  his  way  back  wnth  an  empty  tray 
to  his  master's  shop,  when  a  small  girl  ran 
against  him.  Of  course,  she  ought  to  have 
been  looking  before  her,  as  she  was  running 
full  pelt.  But  that  was  no  reason  why  the  boy 
should  strike  the  girl  over  the  head  in  a  passion 
with  his  empty  tray.  The  brute  knocked  her 
clean  down,  and  the  tray  fell  from  his  hand  to 
the  ground.  As  I  saw  what  he  had  done,  I 
went  for  him,   and  the  fight  was  on  before  I 
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fairly  knew  what  I  was  doing.  That's  how  it 
came  about.' 

'  And  you  punished  him  V 

'  Yes, — I  got  in  twice  with  all  my  force  on 
his  left  peeper.  The  second  time  I  came  in  on 
his  eye,  he  went  down  into  his  own  tray.  When 
he  got  out  of  his  tray,  he  caught  up  the  tray, 
put  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  went  ofi"  quick  march. 
It  was  a  short  affair,  but  long  enough  to  make 
quite  a  commotion  in  Market  Square.  Tlie 
worst  of  it  was  that  the  fellow's  peeper  inflamed 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  had  to  be  taken  to  the 
hospital,  where  they  put  three  leeches  upon  it. 
But  grandfather  made  it  quite  clear  to  Dr. 
Jeremy  that  the  inflammation  was  not  due  to 
the  blow,  but  to  the  boy  s  folly  in  rubbing  the 
eye  with  his  dirty  hands.  In  fact,  the  eye  was 
poisoned  by  some  decomposed  suet  that  was  on 
the  boy's  fingers.  You  see,  I  acted  impulsively, 
AS  a  boy  may  be  pardoned  for  doing  when  he 
sees  a  girl  in  distress.' 

*I  think  you  were  quite  right,'  remarked  Mr. 
Claud  Ensign.  '  When  he  sees  a  woman  in 
distress  from  a  ruffian's  brutality,  it  is  a  gentle- 
man's duty  to  go  for  the  ruffian  and  smash  him. 
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lu  my  opinion,  the  story  is  wholly  to  your 
credit,  young  Sylvester.  The  fact  is,'  added 
Claud,  in  his  most  benign  and  condescending 
tone,  'there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  gentleman  in 
you.' 

At  which  Robin's  eyes  flashed  in  no  laughing 
way,  and  an  expression  that  may  be  described 
as  '  dangerous '  passed  slowly  over  his  face. 
But,  remembering  where  he  was,  young  Syl- 
vester put  a  sharp  curb  on  his  temper,  and  said 
only  this, — 

'You  are  very  good  to  say  so,  Claud  Ensign, 
but  you  will  oblige  me  by  saying  nothing  more 
on  that  subject,  until  you  have  discovered  that 
I  am  altogether  a  gentleman, — that  is  to  say, 
altogether  a  gentleman  for  a  boy  of  my  size 
and  age.' 

'  Um  ? — ah  ? — yes  V  rejoined  Claud,  in  a  tone 
which  intimated  that  he  was  taking  passionless, 
impartial,  and  altogether  judicial  cognizance  of 
his  companion's  words. — Half-a-minute  later, 
Mr.  Claud  Ensign  w^as  pleased  to  observe,  '  Well, 
from  your  point  of  view,  Sylvester,  there  is 
something  to  be  urged  in  behalf  of  your  re- 
quest;  and,  since  you  feel  so  strongly  on  the 
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matter,  I  will  promise  to  respect  yom-  feelings 
and  wishes,  w^bich  certainly  are  not  altogether 
unreasonable. — I  have  a  notion  that  we  may  in 
time  find  a  modus  vivendi,  and  be  congenial 
acquaintances,  if  not  exactly  friends.  And 
really,'  added  Claud,  with  a  sudden  accession  of 
graciousness  and  cordiality,  'I  don't  see  why 
we  shouldn't  eventually  become  friends,  for  I 
really  have  a  sort  of  liking  for  you.' 

The  mutual  relations  of  the  two  boys  having 
been  relieved  in  some  degree  of  their  tension 
by  these  imperfectly  gracious  words,  Claud 
Ensign  lured  Robin  into  talking  freely  about 
his  grammar-school,  in  which  the  superior  boy 
affected  to  be  strongly  and  amiably  interested. 

In  speaking  about  the  head-master  of  his 
school,  Robin  was  guilty  of  the  inelegance  of 
styHng  him  '  Br.  Jeremy,  D.D.,'  sl  slip  to  be 
easily  accounted  for  by  a  generous  and  fair- 
minded  hearer.  After  naming  the  head-master 
in  the  usual  and  familiar  way,  Robin  added  the 
D.D.  in  order  to  impress  on  Claud  that  Dr. 
Jeremy  was  neither  a  doctor  of  medicine  nor  a 
doctor  of  laws.  But  he  had  no  sooner  perpe- 
trated the   inelegance,  than  he  saw  cause  for 
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regi-etting  it.  The  twiukle  of  Claud's  eyes  and 
the  slight  movement  of  Claud's  curling  upper 
lip  were  enough  to  assure  Robin  that  the  superior 
boy  would  sooner  or  later  make  malicious  fun 
of  the  inelegance.  But  Robin  soon  forgot  his 
transient  annoyance  at  the  trivial  awkwardness, 
in  his  gratification  at  the  opportunities  afforded 
him  by  Claud's  questions  for  doing  justice  to 
the  academic  and  social  worth  of  the  several 
masters  on  the  classical  side  of  the  Yarlsport 
grammar-school. 

'  By  Jove,'  remarked  Claud,  affecting  for  a 
moment  to  be  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
strength  and  merit  of  the  staff  of  masters,  'it's 
a  strong  staff  I — five  masters,  v/ho  are  public- 
school  and  university  men.  Let^s  see,  young 
Sylvester,  if  I  have  got  them  all  right.  Til 
begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  up, — the  Rev. 
Henry  Blathwayte,  M.A.,  Cantab  (old  Rugbeian), 
Mathematical  Master ;  the  Rev.  Charles  Snipe, 
B.A.,  Oxon.  (old  Westminster),  third  Assistant 
Classical  Master ;  Harold  Pinker,  Esq.,  B.A., 
Oxon.  (also  old  Westminster — but  not  in  holy 
orders),  second  Assistant  Classical  Master ;  the 
Rev.  William  Harrison,  M.A.,  Oxon.  (old  Win- 
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Chester  boy),  first  Assistant  Classical  Master; 
and  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  the  virtuous  and 
enlightened  "  Dr.  Jeremy,  JD.D.'' — Poor  devils  I 
— Poor  devils !' 

'Why  are  they  poor  devils?'  asked  Robin, 
warmly  resenting  the  tone  of  compassion,  in 
which  Claud  uttered,  *  Poor  devils  !' 

'Just  think,'  repHed  Claud.  '  Here  we  have 
five  eminent  scholars,  probably  gentlemen  by 
birth,  certainly  gentlemen  by  education, — men 
trained  at  public  schools  and  universities — who 
gain  a  wretched  subsistence  by  teaching  a  pack 
of  boys,  who  are  to  be  clerks,  shopkeepers, 
commercial  travellers,  and  so  forth.  What  a 
waste  of  good  scholarship  and  fine  culture! 
What  can  be  the  use  of  teaching  classics  and 
mathematics  to  bo^'s,  who  are  to  stand  behind 
counters  or  sit  on  high  stools  in  merchants' 
offices?' 

'  Why,  bless  you,'  exclaimed  Robin,  who  did 
not  apprehend  that  the  superior  boy  was  only 
playing  with  him,  very  much  as  a  cat  plays  with 
a  mouse,  '  I  have  been  talking  only  of  the  classi- 
cal and  mathematical  side  of  the  school.  The 
boys,  who  are  to  be  mere  clerks  and  tradesmen 
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and  so  forth,  are  on  the  commercial  side  of  the 
school,  and  are  taught  by  another  set  of  masters.' 

'  Oh,  I  see,  your  school,'  said  Claud,  speaking 
in  a  key  of  excitement,  as  though  a  flood  of  new 
light  had  suddenly  come  to  his  mind,  'your 
school  consists,  in  point  of  fact,  of  two  separate 
schools, — two  distinct  schools,  though  they  are 
carried  on  under  the  same  roof  and  under  the 
government  of  the  same  head-master,  "  Dr. 
Jeremy,  D,Dr ' 

'  Well !  you  see  it  noAv  V  said  Robin,  in  a  tone 
implying,  '  And,  clever  fellow  though  you  think 
yourself,  you  must  be  something  of  a  fool  not  to 
have  seen  it  sooner.' 

*Yes,  I  see  it  now,'  rejoined  Claud,  with 
assumed  meekness,  '  it's  strange  I  did  not  see  it 
sooner.' 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute  between  the 
two  companions,  during  which  each  of  them 
reviewed  the  position.  The  silence  was  broken 
by  Claud  Ensign,  who  enquired  in  a  voice  of 
exasperating  mildness, 

*  And  to  which  of  the  two  sides  do  you  belong, 
young  Sylvester? — the  classical  and  mathe- 
matical or  the  commercial  V 
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'  Of  course,'  Robin  responded  hotly,  '  to  the 
higher  side.     Do  you  mean  to  insult  me*?' 

'Um? — hah? — yes'!'  returned  the  superior 
boy,  taking  judicial  cognizance  of  another  nice 
question.  After  considering  the  question  for  two 
minutes,  Claud  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
so  that  he  looked  down  from  an  altitude  superior 
to  his  antagonist's  stature  by  at  least  four  inches. 
'  Yes,  I  suppose,'  remarked  Claud  in  a  tone  of 
judicial  fairness,  faintly  qualified  with  uncer- 
tainty, '  I  suppose  you  would  be  on  the  higher 
side,' — as  though  it  were  a  question  for  doubt. 

Eobin  turned  scarlet  with  fury ;  and  for  a  mo- 
ment war  was  imminent  between  the  two  boys, 
through  the  rage  of  the  younger  and  the  exas- 
perating calmness  of  the  older  antagonist,  when 
lo  !  there  came  upon  the  scene  Lady  Fludgate 
and  Sophy,  unaccompanied  by  Olive  who  had 
returned  to  the  lodge  with  Mrs.  Margery  and 
Laura  Metefield. 

*  I  was  on  the  point  of  starting  to  look  for  you, 
Lady  Fludgate,'  said  Claud,  with  the  air  of  a 
little  gentleman  of  society,  '  in  order  to  bid  you 
good-bye,  and  to  thank  you  for  a  most  delight- 
ful time.     1  must  be  going  now,  for  I  promised 
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my  mother  and  sisters  to  return  early, — and  it's 
a  long  bit  over  two  miles  to  Hitcham  rectory.' 

'  Good-bye,  Claud,'  said  Antoinette  Fludgate, 
•who  moved  away  from  Robin,  whilst  Claud  was 
bidding  her  adieu.  '  Remember  to  come  and 
see  us  on  an  early  day  of  your  next  holidays.' 

As  the  trio  continued  to  move  away  from 
Robin,  who  stood  looking  darkly  in  the  opposite 
direction,  Claud  was  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  young  Sylvester,  when  he  had  taken  fare- 
well of  Sophy.  But,  as  the  superior  boy  was 
nicely  observant  of  all  points  of  etiquette,  he 
retraced  his  steps,  to  do  all  that  was  civil  to  Dr. 
Sylvester's  grandson. 

'  I  must  bid  you  good-bye  now,  young  Syl- 
vester,' said  the  Etonian  cetat.  14,  '  unless  you 
will  attend  me  across  the  park,  on  my  homeward 
way.' 

'  Thank  you,  Claud,'  was  the  answer,  '  I  won't 
attend  you  across  the  park  on  your  homeward 
way,  because  I  have  had  enough  of  your 
company  for  the  present !' — frank  but  sHghtly 
discourteous  words,  to  which  Claud  Ensign  re- 
plied by  smihng  at  young  Sylvester,  and  saying 
very  slowly  and  with  exasperating  preciseness. 
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*  What  a  droll  little  beggar  you  are  !  what  a  droll, 
cheeky  little  beggar!  But  ten  days  at  Eton 
would  take  it  all  out  of  you.' 

When  Claud  had  fairly  taken  his  departure, 
Antoinette  Fludgate,  unattended  by  Sophy  whom 
she  had  sent  to  the  house  on  some  mission,  ap- 
proached Robin  with  one  of  her  irresistible  smiles, 
and  observed, 

*That  Eton  boy  has  been  worrying  you,  Robin?' 

*  Things  didn't  go  quite  smoothly  at  last,'  said 
Robin.  ^  You  see,  Lady  Fludgate,  I  have  the 
misfortune  to  have  a  hot  temper.' 

'  And  he  ruffled  it  by  standing  on  something 
more  than  his  proper  dignity  as  an  Eton  boy  V 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Robin  with  a  return  of  his  own 
merry  smile,  '  he  might  have  made  it  a  trifle 
easier  to  me  on  that  score.  But  I  had  rather 
not  say  anything  unkind  of  a  fellow  behind  his 
back.  You  see.  Lady  Fludgate,  mine  is  a  hot 
temper,  but  no  bones  are  broken,  and  I  don't 
suppose  Claud  bears  spite  any  more  than  I  do.' 

*  Would  you  like  to  go  to  Eton,  Robin  '?'  asked 
Antoinette  Fludgate. 

'  No,'  said  Robin  stoutly,  *  I  wish  to  keep  on 
at  Yarlsport.' 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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*  You  have  made  np  your  mind  on  that  point  V 

'  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  go  to  Eton/  replied 
Robin,  looking  with  his  hazel  eyes  up  into 
Antoinette  Fhidgate's  large  grey  eyes,  '  for 
Eton  is  of  course  the  first  school  for  boys  in 
the  whole  world.  But  I  wish  to  stay  on  at 
Yarlsport,  and  become  captain  of  the  school 
where  my  father  was  captain,  and  my  grand- 
father was  captain.' 

'  And  1  wish  you  to  remain  at  Yarlsport, 
Robin,'  said  Antoinette  Fludgate,  '  because  you 
are  a  boy  after  my  own  heart,  and  I  want  to  see 
a  great  deal  of  you.  You  see,  at  Yarlsport  it 
will  be  so  easy  for  you  to  pop  in,  Robin,  for  a 
nig] it  or  two  here  during  term,  as  well  as  for 
weeks  together  during  the  holidays.' 

From  the  glow  that  brightened  Robin's 
cheeks,  and  from  the  fire  that  burned  in  his 
eyes,  as  she  spoke  these  hearty  words  in  her 
own  heartiest  vein,  Antoinette  Fludgate  saw 
how  strong  a  hold  she  had  of  the  lad's  simple 
brave  and  fervent  nature. 
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